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By Harry B. Smith 


Author of “ Robin Hood,” “ The Spring Maid,” etc. 


I—THE MYSTERY OF CHARLES DICKENS’S LAST NOVEL 


N the novel which he did not live to 
finish, Dickens had planned a story in 
which the plot should be the all-impor- 

tant thing, critics having found his other 
works lacking in plot interest. He deter- 
mined to construct a novel in the style of 
his friend Wilkie Collins, with a plot that 
would keep the reader guessing. He suc- 
ceeded so well that “ The Mystery of Ed- 
win Drood ” has been a mystery for more 
than fifty years. . 

The following is a brief outline of the 

story as we have it: 

Young Edwin Drood and Rosa Bud were 

betrothed in infancy by their parents. 
They are good friends, but do not love each 


other. Drood has an uncle, John Jasper, . 
a musician and a drug addict, who becomes 
infatuated with Rosa. To prevent the pre- 
arranged marriage, he plans to murder 
Drood. 

Jasper cultivates the acquaintance of a 
stone mason, Durdles, his intention being 
to conceal Drood’s body in a tomb, to 
which Durdles has the key, and to destroy 
the body with quicklime. He also creates 
a feud between Drood and a young fellow 
named Lendless, on whom.he means to 
cast suspicion of the murder. 

Drood disappears, and Jasper charges 
Landless with murder; but no body is 
found, and there has been much talk of 
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Drood’s going to Egypt to work as a civil 
engineer. Then, in a very dramatic scene, 
Jasper learns from Grewgious, a lawyer, 
that his supposed motive for the crime did 
mot exist, Edwin and Rosa having broken 
off their engagement. 

The first problem is—was Drood mur- 
dered? Jasper undoubtedly believes that 
he killed his nephew; but he is a drug ad- 
dict, subject to delusions. 

Six months later, one Datchery, who has 
evidently disguised himself, takes lodgings 


II—SHERLOCK HOLMES 


ROVIDENT people whose arrange- 
ments for the future include plans for 
being shipwrecked on a desert island 

naturally give careful consideration to the 
selection of books that are to be the com- 
panions of their solitude. After making 
their lists of the volumes that no ship- 
wrecked gentleman’s library should be 
without, they frequently communicate their 
decisions to the press, giving the benefit of 
their judgment to others who contemplate 
oceanic disaster and isolation. 

It seems to be a fixed condition prece- 
dent that the literary Crusoe is to be re- 
stricted to ten books—about as many as a 
sole survivor could be expected to tuck 
under his arms when a giant wave swamps 
the life raft. Or perhaps it is assumed that 
the waves cannot be relied upon to wash 
ashore more than .ten volumes when the 
good ship goes to pieces on the rocks. Pre- 
sumably, in the latter case, the castaway 
recovers consciousness, and, with sinking 
heart, realizes the sadness of his plight. 
He bewails his loneliness, with no compan- 
ions to make up a quartet at bridge. Then, 
suddenly, he finds among the wreckage on 
‘ the beach the ten volumes of his choice. 

“ What luck!” he exclaims. “ Here is 
* The Sheik ’!” 

Or, if he be more seriously inclined: 

“Well, there’s always a silver lining. 
One can never be poor with Adam Smith’s 

‘Wealth of Nations,’ nor need one revert 
to savagery with Buckle’s ‘History of 
Civilization.’ ” 

It may be taken for granted that, if 
‘books are salvaged, a portion of the ship’s 
stores may be tossed up by the surf. Per- 
sonally, I do not propose to be shipwrecked 
without food; and this condition sine qua 
non being admitted in the hypothesis, the 
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near Jasper, to watch him and bring him 
to justice. The second problem in the 
novel is—who is Datchery? He might pos- 
sibly be any one of six characters in the 
story, including Drood himself. 

There are other mysteries, less conspicu- 
ous, but more fascinating ‘to the reader; 
and the plot is perhaps the most interesting 
in all fiction, because it remains a riddle 
without an answer—unless, indeed, Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes’s solution proves to be 
correct. 


SOLVES THE MYSTERY 


first volume of my selection shall be a cook- 
ery book. The chapters on “ One Hundred 
Ways of Preparing Hardtack ” and “ What 
a Good Housekeeper Can Do with Tinned 
Corned Beef” would provide both mental 
relaxation and variety of diet. With an op- 
timistic imagination, reading the recipes for 
the more delicate and complicated dishes 
might take the place of desserts; though, 
on the other hand, it might be conducive 
to discontent and homesickness. 

After this first choice, which differs from 
the leading item in any list that I have 
seen, I should conform to tradition, select- 
ing the Bible and Shakespeare, as the best 
substitutes for those necessary institutions, 
church and stage. The fourth book on my 
list would be a novel, and I would choose 
“The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” as the 
only work of fiction known to the deponent 
the interest in which increases with every 
reading. 

Several eminent writers, in their enthu- 
siasm over “A Christmas Carol,” have 
boasted—or confessed—that: they read it 
once a year; but there are Dickensians far 
gone in Droodism who spend most of their 
leisure time in reading Dickens’s last book. 
This novel becomes an obsession. It has 
fascinated minds as different as those of 
Andrew Lang and Richard Anthony Proc- 
tor, the astronomer. Both of these men 
wrote books and magazine articles about it. 

A few years ago, a number of distin- 
guished English authors held a mock trial 
of John Jasper for the murder of Edwin 
Drood, Judge G. K. Chesterton presiding, 
and George Bernard Shaw acting as fore- 
man of the jury. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
has contributed a book to the discussion; 
and the literature that has been inspired by 
the puzzle of Dickens’s last plot would re- 
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quire for its accommodation at least two of 
the widely advertised five-foot shelves. 
Somewhat curiously, although the mys- 
tery has fascinated many men of letters, no 
professional detective has ever been con- 
sulted in the case; yet there are several well 
known investigators to whom it would be 
a simple one, compared to the baffling prob- 
lems which they are sometimes called upon 
to solve. That the matter should be re- 


ferred to an expert in criminology is no new 


idea of the present writer’s. It was several 
months before the last of Sherlock Holmes’s 
lamented deaths, as chronicled by his bi- 
ographer, that I first thought of applying 
to that wizard of criminal investigation. 

Unfortunately I had no acquaintance 
with Mr. Holmes, and I was deterred by 
the thought that he might resent the pres- 
entation to his attention of a case which 
existed only in the imagination of a novel- 
ist. Holmes’s admiring satellite, Dr. Wat- 
son, I knew well—so well, indeed, that I 
had shunned his services as a physician. 
When I learned recently that the famous 
detective had survived the last apparently 
successful attempt to end his career, my 
first step was to enlist the interest of the 
excellent Watson; and this I accomplished 
by loaning him the novel and a number of 
the books and magazine articles containing 
the theories of writers who have attempted 
to elucidate the mystery. 

The result was precisely what I had an- 
ticipated. Dr. Watson became infatuated 
with the story. Indeed, he devoted so 
much of his time to it that he neglected his 
professional duties, with the consequence 
that the decreasing death rate in his resi- 
dential section was mentioned in the reports 
of the Board of Health. 

One morning Watson called upon me, 
looking so pale and haggard that I advised 
him to consult a competent physician; but 
he assured me .that his condition was due 
merely to loss of sleep. Having puzzled 
vainly over the Drood enigma, he said, and 
having now despaired of a solution, he 
would soon recuperate. 

“ There is a man to whom I should like 
to refer this case,” said Watson. “I am 
sure it would interest my friend Holmes, 
and he is quite likely to succeed, even where 
so many have failed.” 

Naturally I agreed with a plan so com- 
pletely in accord with my own aim and 
object; but I suggested that Watson should 
Present the case to Holmes as one of actual 


occurrence. In that way it would be more 
likely to appeal to him as worthy of his 
skill as a detective and of his extraordinary 
ingenuity in deductive reasoning. Watson 
considered this to be good diplomacy. As 
he claimed to have the case “ at his fingers’ 
ends,” as he expressed it, he insisted upon 
going at once to interview his friend, who 
still occupied lodgings in Baker Street. 


DR. WATSON INTERVIEWS HOLMES 


On the following day the doctor called 
again, and reported to me that he had 
found Holmes in excellent health. It ap- 
peared that the rumor of his death had 
been instigated by himself, in order to 
avoid the too frequent visits of a friend of 
his—whom he did not name to Watson, but 
who had become a bore through excess of 
vacuous admiration. 

“ After congratulating him on his sur- 
vival,” said the doctor, “I informed him 
that I had lately become interested in a 
very puzzling case, which I mentioned to 
him with a certain diffidence, because an- 
other detective was engaged upon it.” 

Holmes had received this information 
with a smile of gentle sarcasm, and with 
his usual comment upon the singular in- 
competency of the regular force. The in- 
terview, according to the résumé of it made 
for my benefit, proceeded thus: 

“ The investigator is not connected with 
Scotland Yard,” said Watson. “I have 
reason to believe that he has a personal 
motive in exculpating one who is suspected, 
and a personal interest in bringing the real 
culprit to justice.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Holmes. “Do you 
happen to know the young man’s name?” 

Watson looked at him with the blank ex- 
pression that his friend knew so well. 

“ How do you know that this investigator 
is a young man?” he asked. 

“ He is either a young man with no par- 
ticular business of his own, or he is a mid- 
dle-aged man who has retired from active 
business,” replied Holmes. “To devote 
much time to amateur detective work, one 
must have abundant leisure.” 

“Upon my word, Holmes!” Watson ex- 
claimed, aghast as usual. “ You are abso- 
lutely uncanny! As a matter of fact, this 
person might be either. He has a heavy 
shock of white hair, black eyebrows, and 
a habit of carrying his hat in his hand much 
of the time; but he is believed to be in 


disguise.” 
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“If this white-wigged person is on the 
scent, why come to me?” Holmes asked. 
“Perhaps, in spite of his disguising him- 
self in a way that would certainly attract 
attention and would not delude a child, he 
may be equal to an ordinary case.” 

“ As far as I know,” said the doctor, “ he 
-has done very little, aside from learning 
that the suspect has an enemy—an old 
woman who has reasons for hating him. 
This the investigator, whoever he may be, 
thought so important that he recorded it in 
chalk marks on a door.” 

“Chalk marks on a door! Extraordi- 
nary, indeed!” Holmes commented. “A 
man in disguise is investigating a murder, 
and records the information that he obtains 
by making chalk marks on a door! What 
door?” 

“‘ His own, I suppose,” Watson answered. 

“ But why?” 

“He himself explains it by saying that 
he ‘likes the old tavern way of keeping 
scores.’ He makes a long mark for any- 
thing important that he discovers, and a 
short mark for matters of less consequence. 
I don’t know just what the system is, but 
he indicates his discoveries in this way.” 

“ For whose information?” inquired the 
detective. 

“His own, I suppose.” 

“ Doesn’t he know what they are without 
making chalk marks on a door? Watson, 
I don’t think I should care to take the case. 
It is no pleasure to me to codperate with 
the simpletons of the regular force, but this 
white-wigged amateur of yours insults my 
intelligence. Good God, Watson, I should 
think he would almost insult yours! Let 
us forget this queer case. Kreisler plays at 
Albert Hall this afternoon, and I am curi- 
ous to learn in what manner his interpre- 
tation of the Bruch Concerto differs from 
my own.” 

“ But, my dear Holmes,” Watson pro- 
tested, “‘ you have heard nothing about the 
case!” 

“T trust it is as remarkable as the so- 
called detective,” returned Holmes. ‘“ Sup- 
pose you give me, in as few words as pos- 
sible, the salient features of the affair.” 

“ Briefly, then,” Watson began, “ the 
supposed murdered man was a young fel- 
low, Edwin Drood by name. He was be- 
trothed to a Miss Rosa Bud. His uncle, 
John Jasper, a few years older than him- 
self, conceived a violent passion for the 
young lady, and is thought to have com- 
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mitted the murder in order to prevent the 
marriage.” 

“In what manner was the murder com- 
mitted?” Holmes inquired. 

“ That is not positively known.” 

“But surely,” Holmes insisted, “ there 
has been an inquest? The body must have 
shown some evidence of the manner of 
death.” 

“No body has been found.” 

Holmes uttered an exclamation of impa- 
tience, and reached for his hat and topcoat. 

“* My good Watson,” he said, “ why be 
so certain that there has been a murder, 
if no body has been found?” 

“ Drood has unaccountably disappeared.” 

“ Surely, Watson, you must know that 
every day men disappear unaccountably, 
yet no one imagines that they have been 
murdered. This young Drood was to have 
been married, you say?” 

“ He and his fiancée had agreed to break 
off the engagement,” Watson answered. 

Holmes smoked meditatively for several 
minutes before asking: 

“Do you happen to know whether he 
has contemplated foreign travel? You will 
observe that I do not use the past tense, for 
I always assume that a man is alive until 
his body has been found.” 

“Now that you mention it,” replied 
Watson, “I remember that it was all set- 
tled that he was to go to Egypt, to enter 
upon a business career.” 

“ And has it not occurred to his family— 
to his former sweetheart, say — that the 
young man may have gone about his busi- 
ness—in Egypt—without consulting his 
relatives?” 

“As far as we know, he had no rela- 
tives,”” answered the doctor, “except the 
uncle, John Jasper, who insists that Drood 
was murdered.” 

“The uncle who is under suspicion?” 

“ By certain persons Jasper is suspected; 
but he is doing his utmost to establish the 
guilt of a young fellow, Landless by name, 
who recently came to England from Cey- 
lon, with his twin sister. 

“Twins!” exclaimed Holmes, with 1e- 
newed interest. ‘The brother and sister 
resemble each other, I suppose, as twins 
usually do?” 

“ They are very much alike.” 

“Where twins are involved in a case,” 
remarked the great detective, “ they intro- 
duce an element of particular interest. I 
have in mind the Halberg tragedy in Co- 
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penhagen and the Sadler affair in Cincin- 
nati. In both the resemblance of twin 
brothers gave rise to extraordinary compli- 
cations. To return to this case of yours, 
Watson—its most peculiar feature is that 
the uncle, who is suspected, seems to be the 
one who most strongly insists that a murder 
was committed.” 

“ And vows to devote his life to bringing 
the assassin to justice,” said Watson. 
“ This Jasper is a somewhat eccentric per- 
son. He is an opium addict.” 

Holmes gave a start of surprise, and, 
with a subconscious association of ideas, 
thrust his hand into the coat pocket where- 
in he habitually kept his favorite surgical 
instrument. 

“ My dear Watson,” he remarked, “ you 
now interest me strangely. The element 
of opium in a criminal case is particularly 
fascinating to me, as from the time of my 
earliest appearances before the public I 
have experimented with hypnotic and nar- 
cotic drugs of every description.” 

The eminent investigator reclined in his 
armchair, and for some time remained lost 
in meditation. 

“ Watson,” he said at last, “ this affair, 
as you describe it, has many absurdities, 
but it presents certain aspects that appeal 
to my curiosity. A case in which opium is 
a factor is likely to develop some vagary 
of abnormal psychology. Such problems 
differ from all others, and one’s deductions 
are materially affected. In fact, Watson, 
I need not tell you, a medico, that in such 
cases, after deducing from the facts, a cer- 
tain allowance must be made for mental 
conditions artificially stimulated or de- 
pressed. Both the immediate influences of 
a drug and its after effects have to be care- 
fully considered.” 

With the promptitude that is customary 
when his interest is aroused, Holmes slipped 
a microscope and an automatic pistol into 
his pockets, and suggested going at once to 
the scene of the crime. In the circum- 
stances, however, the doctor was obliged to 
temporize. 

“If you don’t mind, Holmes,” he ob- 
served, “I think that in this particular case 
it might be well for you to vary your usual 
routine of investigation. This is an affair 
with many remarkable features, and before 
you visit the localities and interview the 
persons concerned I shall place in your 
hands certain documentary evidence. It is 
possible that after you have examined these 


papers you may be able to evolve a theory 
upon which definite action may be taken.” 

Holmes protested that he could not alter 
his methods in any case, however out of 
the ordinary; but upon Watson’s threaten- 
ing to deliver then and there one of his fa- 
miliar private lectures on the evils of the 
cocaine habit, the great detective reluctant- 
ly consented to meet the doctor’s wishes. 
That same evening Watson sent to Holmes 
a copy of “ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
together with a number of monographs and 
magazine articles, the contributions of vari- 
ous writers who have minutely studied this 
strangest problem in the annals of imagi- 
nary crime and have arrived at widely dif- 
ferent conclusions. 

A week or more passed before I heard 
anything further from Watson. As the 
worthy doctor afterward informed me, he 
had had a patient suffering from that rare 
and insidious malady, coryza*, which had 
worried him greatly, his professional repu- 
tation being at stake. As soon as this in- 
valid passed over to the great majority— 
of Watson’s patients, the doctor communi- 
cated with Holmes by telephone, and imme- 
diately afterward called upon me. 

“ Holmes is enormously interested,” he 
reported. ‘I expected that he would re- 
proach me for wasting his time on a case 
that exists only in a novel; but if I myself 
had been murdered he could not have dis- 
played greater enthusiasm. I have an ap- 
pointment to call upon him, and I asked 
permission to bring a friend who is familiar 
with all the details of the affair.” 


I MEET THE FAMOUS DETECTIVE 


I gladly welcomed an opportunity to 
meet the eminent criminologist, and after 
a hasty luncheon we proceeded by motor 
bus to his rooms in Baker Street. As we 
ascended the stairs, I heard the weird vio- 
lin gymmastics of Paganini’s ‘“ Witches’ 
Dance,” and I felt intuitively that the Ital- 
ian master was turning over in his grave. 

Sherlock Holmes welcomed us with old- 
world courtesy. 

“T am delighted to meet any friend of 
Dr. Watson’s,” he said, ‘rolling down his 
sleeve over a sinewy forearm, which bore 
the marks of innumerable punctures by his 
trusty needle. “I do not ask you to take 
any refreshment, as I perceive that you 
have had luncheon—eggs, if I am not mis- 
taken. I also observe, doctor, that when 


* Unpopularly known as cold in the head. 
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coming here in a public conveyance you 
sat next to a blond-haired lady. It is well, 
perhaps, that you came here before go- 
ing home, as Mrs. Watson, I know, is a 
brunette.” 

Watson laughed at my amazement at 
these deductions, which, however, were ex- 
tremely simple when Holmes explained 
them. 

“My good friend, the doctor,” he said, 
“has brought to my attention a fantastic 
affair which is quite as complicated as any 
actual crime of recent occurrence. For 
once, fiction has approximated the interest 
of fact.” 

‘And what is your theory?” I asked, 
eager to hear the opinion of an acknowl- 
edged authority. 

“Tf I were talking to any of the char- 
acters in that admirable novel,” answered 
Holmes, “I would say: ‘ My dear sir, or 
madam, your young friend Edwin Drood 
may turn up at any moment. He is no 
more a murdered man than J am.’” 

“ You are not alone in your opinion that 
Drood was not murdered,” I ventured to 
say. 

“I quite realize that,” Holmes agreed. 
*‘ As I have read all the documentary evi- 
dence that Watson kindly provided, I know 
there is no novelty in the theory that Drood 
survived; but I believe that my reasons for 
certainty on that point are based upon sci- 
entific deductions which in this instance, 
singularly enough, are not inconsistent with 
common sense. Let us consider the affair 
as if it were an actual case, which I am em- 
ployed to investigate in the usual course of 
business. If a young man has parted final- 
ly from his fiancée, has no particular object 
in remaining in England, has long contem- 
plated a career in a foreign country—if 
such a young man suddenly disappears, and 
no trace of him is found, is it not reason- 
able to infer that circumstances have arisen 
which determined him to carry out his plan 
to go to that foreign country?” 

“By Heaven, Holmes,” exclaimed Wat- 
son, “your powers of deduction are a 
source of constant amazement to me!” 

“T am not amazed at your amazement, 
my good Watson,” returned Holmes, with 
his gentle and almost feminine smile; “ but 
in reality it is quite simple. If Drood was 
not to go to Egypt, why did the author, 
Mr. Dickens, make such a point of his in- 
tention to go? The young man has a long 
talk with Miss Bud, in which she expresses 
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her distaste for sharing his life in that coun- 
try, declaring that she has no interest: in 
sphinxes and pyramids. You may say that 
the author’s intention in this insistence was 
to make readers, like ourselves, believe that 
Drood had gone to Egypt, whereas he was 
really murdered. If I had no further evi- 
dence of Drovd’s survival, I would agree 
that all this talk about Egypt might be an 
author’s false clew, intended to delude his 
readers; but I think I shall be able to con- 
vince you that Drood did go to Egypt.” 

“In that case,” said Watson, “ you are 
inclined to agree with Andrew Lang, Rich- 
ard Proctor, and others, who maintain that 
Datchery, the investigator in Cloisterham, 
is Drood in disguise.” 

Holmes’s celebrated enigmatic smile be- 
came frankly ironic as he replied: 

“My good Watson, I regard the theory 
that Datchery is Drood in disguise as whol- 
ly untenable. Datchery has an interview 
with John Jasper. If he were Drood in dis- 
guise, it is preposterous to suppose that 
Jasper would not recognize him, the disguise 
being, we are told, a white wig, black eye- 
brows, and a tightish blue surtout. Jasper 
was Drood’s uncle, and presumably had 
known the young man all his life. In his 
hatred of his nephew, Jasper had studied 
him, knew his every gesture, and every in- 
flection of his voice, knew his eyes—which, 
by the way, are the most difficult feature 
to disguise. Drood could not have spoken 
three words without Jasper’s recognizing 
his voice. As a musician, a singing teacher, 
Jasper would have an especially keen ear 
for the detection of voices. Dickens was 
writing a novel, but a writer of fiction with 
a modern, or even a mid-Victorian period, 
must keep within the bounds of proba- 
bility. If Datchery is Drood in disguise, 
Dickens asks his readers to believe the im- 
possible. In fact, Jasper, shrewd and sus- 
Ppicious, would have recognized any one 
with whom he was even slightly acquainted, 
in such an obvious disguise. Perhaps, Wat- 
son, with the alert perceptions for which 
you are justly famous, you can tell me why 
Drood should be pottering around as 
Datchery, knowing that his friends believe 
him to be murdered, and that an innocent 
man, Neville Landless, is under suspicion?” 

Watson and I agreed that such conduct 
on the part of Drood would be both heart- 
less and brainless. 

“As I have often told you, doctor,” 
Holmes resumed, “one must begin an 
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analysis by eliminating impossibilities. 
There are other indications that Datchery 
is not Drood. Datchery—with no sugges- 
tion that any one is watching him—cannot 
find his way to the cathedral precincts, 
where Tope and Jasper live. He asks the 
vagabond boy, Deputy, to direct him, 
whereas Drood is familiar with Cloisterham 
topography.” 

“It has been suggested,” I said, “ that 
Datchery, if Drood or any one else ac- 
quainted in Cloisterham, might have pre- 
tended that he did not know his way about 
and might have asked Deputy for effect.” 

“If so,” Holmes replied, “I must say 
that Datchery is carrying realistic acting 
very far when he tries to impress a vagrant 
street boy. Why, gentlemen, the book it- 
self contains proof that Datchery is not 
Drood. In Chapter XIV Drood meets the 
opium woman. 

““< Do you eat opium?’ is one of the 
questions he puts to her. 

“* Smokes it,’ is her reply. 

“In Chapter XXIII Datchery meets the 
opium woman, and when she begs him for 
money to buy ‘a- medicine as does her 
good,’ he asks: 

“* What’s the medicine?’ 

“<Tt’s opium,’ says the woman, and 
‘Mr. Datchery, with a sudden change of 
countenance, gives her a sudden look.’ 

“Now, if Drood be Datchery, why the 
‘sudden change of countenance’ and the 
‘sudden look,’ for the opium woman was 
only telling Datchery exactly what she had 
told Drood?” 

Watson turned to me with a triumphant 
smile, taking a vicarious pride in the acu- 
men of his great friend. 

“ That seems strong evidence that Drood 
is not Datchery,” he said; “ but if Drood is 
alive, why has he not communicated with 
his friends and told them not to worry 
about him, as he is doing very nicely in 
Egypt as an engineer?” 

“Your question is a pertinent one, doc- 
tor,” replied Holmes. ‘“ Like all your ques- 
tions, it would occur to any one of ordinary 
intelligence. According to my _ theory, 
Drood was on his way to Egypt before 
there had been any suggestion that he had 
been murdered. In fact, the young man 
might have disappeared as he did, and there 
would have been no suspicion of foul play, 
had not Jasper himself raised the hue and 
cry. Would not his friends have said, quite 
naturally: 
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“< The boy had a disappointment in love, 
and has gone to Egypt to follow his career, 
as he had been planning to do.’ 

“ But Jasper startles them all by charg- 
ing that his nephew has been murdered. 
This, I believe, is one of the elements of 
strength and originality in Dickens’s plot. 
The criminal sounds the alarm and starts in 
motion the machinery that finally convicts 
—himself.”’ 

“ But of what crime, since you assert 
that Drood is alive?” I ventured to inquire. 

“* We shall come to that presently,” said 
Holmes. “It is an important part of my 
theory that Drood did communicate certain 
circumstances to one person before leaving 
England.” 

“To whom?” Watson asked, bewildered 
as usual. 


WHY GREWGIOUS VISITED JASPER 


“T feel positive that Drood communi- 
cated with Grewgious. That angular but 
good-hearted lawyer calls upon Jasper, and 
the latter falls in a fit when he learns that 
he did not have to kill his nephew to pre- 
vent Edwin’s marriage to Rosa, as the two 
young people had agreed to break off their 
engagement. Grewgious’s language, and the 
manner in which he imparts this informa- 
tion to Jasper, prove that he knows some- 
thing. My deduction is that Drood has 
told Grewgious that his uncle made a mur- 
derous attack upon him. Let us recon- 
struct the interview that I believe took 
place between Droed and the lawyer. 

““Jasper’s attack on Drood occurred at 
about midnight on Christmas Eve. Early 
on Christmas morning, as early as the 
young man could get to London from Clois- 
terham, Grewgious is surprised by a visit 
from Drood, who is in a state of extreme 
agitation. He explains to the lawyer that 
during the night his uncle made a murder- 
ous assault upon him. Drood’s resistance 
and Jasper’s terror on being recognized— 
his ambush failing—caused the assailant to 
fall into one of his accustomed fits, super- 
induced by the opium debauch in which, 
we are informed, he indulged on the pre- 
ceding night. Drood, horrified, rushed 
from the scene before Jasper recovered con- 
sciousness. He can conceive of no reason 
for the attempted homicide. Grewgious 
would suggest referring the matter to the 

police. Drood would hesitate to make a 
charge of assault with intent to kill against 
his uncle, who, he thinks, must have be- 
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come insane. Clearly the young man has 
nothing to make him anxious to stay in 
‘England. He has parted from his sweet- 
heart; his only known relative has tried to 
murder him; his career lies in a foreign 
land. He leaves Grewgious to investigate. 
If Jasper is insane, the lawyer will have 


him placed in an asylum. In the circum-. 


stances, Drood does not care to meet his 
uncle again. He decides to go to Egypt 
as soon as possible.” 

“ It is quite likely that a boat was oppor- 
tunely sailing,” observed Watson. 

“‘ As you say, doctor. Boats usually are 
opportunely sailing in novels. Grewgious 
was probably enjoined to take no action 
beyond having Jasper watched, for the pur- 
pose of learning whether his mental condi- 
tion warranted his being placed under re- 
straint; but after Drood has gone on his 
way, matters take a different turn. Jasper 
declares that his nephew has been mur- 
dered, and he tries to inculpate Neville 
Landless. Grewgious hears this. He 


knows that Jasper himself was the assail- 
ant. The lawyer is perplexed. What kind 
_ of a game is the opium-smoking precentor 


playing? He commits assault with intent 
to kill, and then charges an innocent man 
with murder. The legal mind seeks a mo- 
- tive. At this juncture, Helena Landless 
has an interview with Grewgious.” 

I made the suggestion that almost the 
first words of the lawyer when he visits 
Jasper are: 

“T have just left Miss Landless.” 

“Significant words indeed!” said 
Holmes. ‘“ Now let us attempt to recon- 
struct the interview between Helena Land- 
— dess and Grewgious. 

“* Jasper, says Helena, ‘charges that 
my brother murdered Drood. If any one 
killed Drood, it was Jasper, whose love for 
Rosa is a mania.’ 

“ Grewgious learns from her what Drood 
did not know—that Jasper is infatuated 
with Rosa, who fears him, and over whom 
he has a kind of mesmeric influence. Grew- 
gious knows now that Drood was wrong in 
thinking that Jasper’s attack might be a 
sudden outbreak of madness. He knows 
now that it was an attempt to commit mur- 
der, with the motive of jealousy. Jasper 
meant to kill his nephew because, as he 
thought, Drood was about to be married to 
Rosa.” 

Watson gazed at Holmes in blank aston- 
ishment. Apparently used to that expres- 
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sion on his friend’s face, the great detec- 
tive continued: 

“This new knowledge of Grewgious’s 
establishes the reason for the lawyer’s 
otherwise purposeless visit to Jasper. The 
object of the lawyer is to test the truth of 
his theory that Jasper attempted a murder 
with a motive. The language and manner 
of Grewgious during the whole interview, 
as described in the novel, prove this. He 
reasons thus—if Jasper planned to kill his 
nephew to prevent the latter’s marriage to 
Rosa, the revelation that there was no ne- 
cessity for the crime will be a shock to him. 
Grewgious, in a cruelly cold and deliberate 
manner, tells Jasper that Edwin and Rosa 
had decided not to marry. He watches the 
effect. He expects the shock. When Jas- 
per shrieks and collapses, ‘a heap of torn 
and miry clothes upon the floor,’ Grewgi- 
ous, ‘not changing his action even then,’ 
warms his hands at the fire and looks calm- 
ly down at the unconscious form of the 
man he now knows to be a murderer in in- 
tention. The sardonic manner of Grew- 
gious throughout the interview with Jas- 
per is, I believe, proof of the truth of my 
deductions.” 

“But surely,” Watson commented, 
“having learned this, Grewgious would 
have been justified in going to the authori- 
ties and demanding the arrest of Jasper, 
thus exonerating Neville?” 

“ Not so fast, my good Watson,” said 
Holmes. ‘“ Admirable as your capabilities 
as a physician may be—I speak from hear- 
say only, as my own health is unimpaired— 
your knowledge of legal procedure is limit- 
ed. Matters resting as I have outlined, no 
indictment could have been found against 
either Jasper or Neville Landless. Jasper 
himself is the only person who insists that 
there has been a murder. Otherwise, in the 
minds of friends and of the community in 
general, the fate of Drood is in doubt. He 
has disappeared. ‘There is no corpus de- 
licti. The only evidence even of assault is 
Drood’s own story. Jasper’s conduct and 
the suspicions of Helena and Grewgious do 
not constitute legal evidence; yet Grew- 
gious knows that Jasper has done his best 
to commit~an atrocious crime, and is now 
trying to fix the guilt on Neville. There is 
no evidence against Neville, but Jasper’s 
enmity is a menace. From this time it is 
Grewgious’s plan to give Jasper plenty of 
rope and let him hang himself. This is 
why Grewgious declares that he has ‘a 
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fancy for keeping Jasper under his eye.’ It 
is Grewgious who arranges that the so- 
called Datchery shall keep a. close watch 
of Jasper, living as his neighbor. Grew- 
gious is playing a deep game. Jasper him- 
self has raised the cry of murder, and by 
leaving him to his own devices, by artful 
counterplotting, Grewgious intends that 
Jasper, instead of incriminating an inno- 
cent man, shall convict himself.” 

“Very cleverly reasoned, Holmes,” I 
said; ‘“‘ but there is a weak link in your 
chain. You have overlooked the fact that 
Jasper unquestionably believes Drood to be 
dead.” 


JASPER THINKS HIMSELF A MURDERER 


“ Naturally, for Jasper thinks that he 
himself murdered the young man, and be- 
lieves him to be safely laid away in quick- 
lime in the Sapsea vault.” 

“But you must admit, my dear Mr. 
Holmes,” I urged, “ that it is impossible 
that a man should not know whether he 
actually committed a murder, or merely led 
up to it and failed.” 

“ You might as well assert,” added Wat- 
son, “that I, a physician, would perform 
an operation without knowing anything 
about it.” 

“T shall not dispute your parallel case, 
doctor,” said Holmes; “ but I will ask you 
a question or two. Why does Dickens 
make his villain an opium addict? Why is 
he so particular to establish the fact that 
Jasper has strange fits and weird seizures, 
in which he ‘ wanders away in a frightful 
sort of dream, in which he threatens most ’? 
Why does he speak of having ‘ gone the 
journey ’"—meaning that he has done the 
deed—‘ hundreds of thousands of times’? 
Why does Jasper go on an opium spree the 
night before his attack on Drood? Are 
these things for no purpose? I am no lite- 
rary critic, but common sense tells me that 
an author does not make his villain a mor- 
phinomaniac subject to fits in moments of 
excitement, and does not send him on an 
opium spree just before he commits a crime, 
unless that author has a ges reason for 
doing so.’ 

“‘ And what, in your opinion, is this rea- 
son?” I asked. 

“To me it seems clear enough,” an- 
swered Holmes. “In his thoughts and his 
dreams, Jasper had contemplated the mur- 
der again and again—so the novel assures 
us. He took a diabolical delight in rehears- 
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to reconstruct the crime. On Christmas 
Eve, the night of the dinner at Jasper’s, at 
about midnight, Drood and Neville Land- 
less take a walk together. Weare informed ~ 
that Drood returns alone to his uncle’s =~ 
rooms. Jasper makes a sudden and fero- ~~ 
cious attack upon him, and attempts to 
strangle him with a heavy silk scarf, to 
which the author has pointedly alluded. ~~ 
Now, unless Jasper were a practiced thug, 
adept in murder by garrote, he was not — 
likely to avoid a struggle. However unex- 
pected the assault, Drood would have been 
able to make some resistance.” 

“ He might have been attacked in his 
sleep,” I suggested. 

“In that case,” said Holmes, “ he would 
presumably have been murdered. If Drood 


be dead, the story becomes the common-  ~ 


place one of a man killing a rival and fixing 
the crime on an innocent person. Before 
he began writing the novel, Dickens wrote 
to his friend, John Forster, that he had an 
idea for his story which he described as 
‘curious and new,’ ‘ incommunicable, 
strong, though difficult to work.’ If Drood 
was actually murdered, the idea of the 
novel has none of these qualities, for the 
story becomes trite and conventional. 

“Let us return to my reconstruction of- 
the attack. Drood resists sufficiently for 
him to recognize his assailant. Jasper, 
realizing that he is caught in an attempt to 
murder, has one of his seizures, and col- 
lapses just as he does subsequently in his 
interview with Grewgious. Drood is horri- 
fied and bewildered. He cannot imagine 
any motive for such an attack, for he 
knows nothing of Jasper’s mad love for 
Rosa. He thinks the attack must be a 
maniacal outburst. He has noticed Jas- 
per’s strange symptoms on other occasions 
—so the novel tells us. He rushes from the 
house, leaving Jasper in his swoon, and 
makes his way to London. By the way, I 
find in the first edition of ‘ Bradshaw’s 
Railway Guide’ that there were trains at 
five and six o’clock in the morning on Eng- 
lish railways as early as 1840, and the 
period of ‘ Edwin Drood ’ is certainly later 
than that. Drood tells Grewgious the facts 
as I have outlined them, and takes his de- 
parture for Egypt, as he had planned to 
do. Why should he remain in England? 
His career lay elsewhere; he had parted 
from his betrothed; his only known rela- 
tive had attempted to kill him.” 
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“By Jove, Holmes,” exclaimed Watson, 
*“T believe you are right!” 

“Thank you, doctor,” said Holmes. 
““It’s very good of you to concur; but 
nevertheless I believe I am. Now what 
happens to Jasper? He awakens after a 
repetition of the dream that he has had 
“hundreds and thousands of times’; and, 
as Mr. Lang quotes, he ‘ thinks it all wery 
capital.’ He might have thought that he 
had only dreamed again of the murder that 
was his obsession; but there is the evidence 
of a struggle. There is the scarf. Jasper 
has dreamed of the crime so often that it 
is all vivid to him, including the long- 
planned burial of the body in the Sapsea 
vault. This time he believes that he has 
accomplished his purpose, for Drood has 
disappeared.” 

“Certain passages in the novel,” I sug- 
gested, “‘seem to hint that Jasper intended 
to kill Drood by throwing him from. the 
cathedral tower.” 

“IT regard that as highly improbable,” 
said Holmes. “To throw a man from a 


church tower would present some difficulty 
to the average murderer. Drood was a 
confiding youth, but even he might have 


been suspicious of an uncle who, in a mid- 
night storm, on Christmas Eve, suggests 
climbing to the top of a cathedral tower. 
Jasper would realize that killing a man by 
throwing him from a tower would make a 
sad mess to be cleared up on Christmas 
morning. If such a crude and primitive 
method of murder was to be adopted, why 
was the scarf insisted on? I observe that 
the artist who illustrated the book affirms 
that Dickens told him that Jasper must 
wear that scarf, as Drood was to be stran- 
gled with it.” 

“‘ Sir Luke Fildes was the artist,” I said. 
“‘ By the way, he used this remark of the 
author’s as an argument to prove that 
Drood was actually murdered.” 

“Tt is no argument at all,” protested 
Holmes. “ Dickens could not be expected 
to go into all the intricacies of his plot. He 
told Fildes that Jasper must wear the scarf, 
as he was to strangle Drood with it. One 
could not expect the novelist to say that 
‘he tries to strangle Drood, but does not 
succeed,’ and then to explain the whole 
_ story, opium and all. The author told the 

artist all that was necessary for his pur- 
pose, and no more.” 

“That seems plausible,” said Watson; 
“but why did Jasper make his mysterious 
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trip to the top of the tower, accompanied 
by Durdles, the stone mason?” 

“In my opinion,” Holmes replied, ‘“ he 
wished to see if it would be safe for him to 
convey Drood’s body to the Sapsea vault, 
to which he had obtained a key by drugging 
Durdies. The text says that from the tow- 
er Jasper contemplates the scene, ‘ and es- 
pecially that stillest part of it which the 
cathedral overshadows.’ Reference is made 
to the moonlight. When Crisparkle sug- 
gests that Neville should meet the uncle 
and nephew for the purpose of a reconcilia- 
tion, we are told that Jasper’s face indi- 
cates ‘some close internal calculation.’ Is 
it not likely that he was figuring on what 
night the rise of the moon would be most 
favorable for his purpose? If I have not 
accurately reconstructed the crime, give me 
some good reason for the novelist’s making 
Jasper an opium addict. Why is opium in 
the story at all, if not for some purpose such 
as I have indicated? To deny that opium 
is in the novel for a purpose is to assert that 
Dickens devoted many pages to an irrele- 
vent matter. 

“* Jasper’s next move,” continued Holmes, 
“jis to declare that his nephew has been 
murdered, and he tries to fasten the crime 
upon Neville Landless. He has already 
spread the report of a feud between Drood 
and Neville, and he hates the latter for ad- 
miring Rosa. Drood’s watch and pin are 
accounted for, being discovered by Cris- 
parkle in the weir, where they were placed 
by Jasper, probably with the idea of in- 
criminating Neville, whose midnight walk 
with Drood was in that vicinity.” 

“How did the watch and pin get into 
Jasper’s possession, if Drood was not mur- 
dered?” asked Watson. 

“ The question is an ingenious one, doc- 
tor,” answered Holmes, “ but it concerns 
an unimportant detail. Drood may not 
have been attacked until he had started to 
undress. The removal of his collar and 
necktie would have made the garroting with 
the scarf an easier matter. Jasper was not 
likely to overlook the fact that gold articles 
would not be destroyed by quicklime. He 
would have found some way to get them. 
It is expressly stated in the book that he 
knew his nephew wore no other jewelry. 
Later in the story, deliberately but with an 
appearance of casualness, Grewgious lets 
Jasper know that Drood had in his pocket 
a ring of rubies and diamonds, to which the 
novelist refers as a link of evidence pos- 
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sessing ‘ invincible force to hold and drag.’ 
Jasper concludes that this ring is in the 
quicklime in the Sapsea vault. It is just 
the evidence that he needs. He decides to 
recover it, and to dispose of it in such a 
manner as to incriminate Neville. Close 
watch is kept on Jasper, and the time of his 
visit to the tomb becomes known. A trap 
is set for him. Somebody is placed in the 
tomb to confront him. His presence there, 
opening the door with the key that he had 
made from Durdles’s key, proves his belief 
that Drood’s body is there and his own 
guilt of assault with intent to commit 
murder.” 

“ Evidently,” I said, “ you have studied 
the pictorial cover of the monthly parts in 
which the novel was first published. That 
is the only authority for believing that there 
was to be such a scene in the tomb.” 

“It is the best authority possible,” 
Holmes declared. “ Dickens described to 
the artist just what he wanted on that pic- 
torial cover—some of the striking scenes in 
the story, as he had it outlined in his mind. 
The tomb scene, with Jasper, lantern in 
hand, confronting the menacing figure, is 
the most important feature of the cover de- 
sign. It was to be the strongest climax in 
the novel.” 

“ And who is it that Jasper sees?” asked 
Watson eagerly. 

“One of two persons,” Holmes replied. 
“Tt might be Drood or it might be Datch- 
ery—whoever he may be. According to the 
chronology of the novel, more than six 
months have passed since Drood went to 
Egypt. Grewgious would have written to 
him, telling him that Jasper’s attack was 
not an outbreak of insanity, but a premedi- 
tated attempt to murder. Drood might 
have returned. If the man facing Jasper 
in the tomb is Drood, Dickens was develop- 
ing an idea which he briefly suggested in 
‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’: 


“The dead man might have come out of his 
grave and not confounded and appalled him so. 


“ Judged by dramatic values,” continued 
Holmes, “the man who confronts Jasper 
in the tomb should be Drood. The would- 
be murderer and his supposed victim face 
to face—it is a sensational melodramatic 
situation. The man in the tomb bears a 
striking resemblance to Drood as he ap- 
pears in another picture on the same cover. 
I believe it is Drood. Certainly, if it is any 
one else, the situation is not nearly as 


strong. There is not much dramatic value 
in Jasper’s going to the tomb and finding a 
detective. 
suggest Datchery, but the face is not the 
face of an ‘elderly buffer ’—it is the face 
of Drood.” 


THE PROBLEM OF DATCHERY 


“ And now,” said Watson, “ we come to ~~ 


the -second important problem—who is 
Datchery? He might be Neville Landless, 
Tartar, or Bazzard, and Mr. Cuming Wal- 


ters and Sir W. Robertson Nicoll make out — 4 


quite a good case for Helena Landless.” 
Holmes leaned back in his armchair, 
placed the tips of his long, delicate fingers 
together and smiled a pitying smile. 
“With all due respect to the amateur 
investigators who fancy that Datchery is 
Helena,” he said, ““I must exclude that 
young lady from the calculations, Mr. 


Walters’s argument for Helena is based ~ 


principally upon her brother’s story that 


when they ran away together in their child- — a 


hood, Helena ‘ dressed as a boy and showed 
the daring of a man.’ Mr. Walters also 
makes much of the fact that when Helena 
js asked if she would not be afraid of Jasper 


in certain circumstances, she replies, ‘Not — ~ 


under any circumstances.’ On these pas- 
sages indicating the girl’s courage, and on 
her having a motive—the exculpation of 
her brother—Mr. Walters rests his case. 
He was one of the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion in the mock trial of Jasper in 1914, in 
which Helena’s claim that she was Datch- 
éry was shattered by the cross-examination 
of Mr. Cecil Chesterton.” 

“Mr. Andrew Lang,” I remarked, “ ex- 
pressed the opinion that ‘if Helena is 
Datchery, the idea is highly ludicrous.’ ” 

“ And so it is,” Holmes agreed. 
own opinion is that if Dickens intended to 
present Helena to his readers as an elderly 
gentleman wearing a white wig and ‘ but- 
toned up in a tightish blue surtout,’ his 
sense of humor must have been in abey- 
ance, and he was asking his readers to have 
the credulity of a child hearing a fairy tale. 
Here is the novelist’s description of 
Helena: , ; 


“ An unusually handsome, lithe girl, very dark 
and very rich in color, almost of the gypsy type; 
slender, supple, quick of eye and limb; half shy, 
half defiant, fierce of look. 


“You may see the lady, with her ‘ lus- 
trous gypsy face,’ in the illustration, which, 


The large hat and the overcoat_ 4 
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presumably, was approved by Dickens. 
Could such a girl masquerade as an elderly 
man without being detected? 
recently arrived from Ceylon, make chalk 
marks on a door to ‘ keep score, as they do 
in taverns’? Datchery drinks sherry and 
beer, eats a hungry man’s substantial meal, 
and ‘ makes a leg ’—which, I believe, is a 
sort of masculine equivalent of a curtsy. 
He chaffs Sapsea and the boy Deputy. He 
interviews Jasper, and becomes his neigh- 
bor. Would not Mrs. Tope suspect the sex 
of her lodger? Would the camouflaged 
Helena deceive Jasper for a moment?” 

“Not unless he were a greater fool than 
I am,” said Watson. 

“‘ As I have said, we must eliminate the 
impossible,” Holmes continued. “ The girl 
who defied Jasper—a girl of unusual ap- 
pearance—lodges near him and talks with 
him. She closely resembles her brother, on 
whom Jasper is trying to fix a crime; yet 
he, with a supposed murder on his con- 
science, watchful, suspicious, sees her in a 
white wig and a ‘tightish blue surtout’ 
and does not suspect her identity or her sex. 
Jasper is a singing teacher, with an ear 
trained to judge the quality of voices; yet 
he cannot tell a woman’s voice from that 
of an elderly man. A ‘ tall, lithe girl ’ with 
a ‘lustrous gypsy face,’ white hair ‘ blow- 
ing in the breeze,’ ‘ buttoned up in a tight- 
ish blue surtout,’ meets and talks to no few- 
er than six of the leading characters in the 
story, and none of them suspects that she 
is a woman.” 

“You must remember, Holmes,” Watson 
observed, “that Shakespeare frequently 
disguises female characters as boys or 
young men, and, as the Americans say, gets 
away with it.” 

“Your criticism is sound,” Holmes re- 
torted—“ sound, if nothing else; but you 
overlook the fact that Shakespears is in the 
realm of romantic drama, where the im- 
possible can happen, and generally does. 
Mr. Dickens was writing a modern novel, 
in which the plot, characters, and incidents 
must approximate real life, must be plausi- 
ble and convincing. He could hardly ask 
his readers to believe that all his characters 
are such imbeciles that they cannot tell a 
masquerading girl from an elderly man. 
What is admissible in the Forest of Arden, 
or any other fairyland of fancy, becomes 
incredible in everyday life.” 

“Now that you mention it,” remarked 
Watson, “I have never seen a Viola or a 


Would she, - 
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Rosalind who made me forget for a mo- 
ment that she was a lady in doublet and 
hose.” 

“Which proves your keen powers of ob- 
servation, doctor,” said Holmes. ‘ The 
characters surrounding these shapely ladies 
believe that they are young men, because 
in poetic drama characters may be asked 
by their creators to believe anything. No 
writer of a modern novel or play would ask 
readers or auditors to believe in a Caliban 
or an Ariel. Sir James Barrie can play 
such pranks; so could Lewis Carroll; but 
they deal in the fantastic. Occasionally, 
in modern plays, young actresses are cast 
for boy characters; but such impersona- 
tions carry no conviction, even in the 
theater.” 

Watson and I mentioned several jn- 
stances of this in our own experience as 
theatergoers. 

“ There is a theatrical tradition,” I said, 
“that Peg Woffington, playing Sir Harry 
Wildair, remarked,‘ I believe half the men 
in the audience think I am a man ’—to 
which Quin, the veteran actor, made the 
obvious retort, rude but witty. Charlotte 
Cushman played Romeo, but nobody ever 
believed that she was a man, though Miss 
Cushman had a voice and a personality that 
gave an unusual degree of realism to mas- 
culine impersonation. Coming nearer to 
our own time, Sarah Bernhardt’s Hamlet 
was a very graceful and charming Princess 
of Denmark.” 

“There you are,” said Holmes. “If 
Helena Landless be Datchery, she is a 
greater actress than any who has ever ap- 
peared on the stage. Helena, just arrived 
from Ceylon, where she had always lived, 
knew nothing of the art of make-up, one of 
the technicalities of the profession—one of 
the most difficult, by the way. Tell me, 
Watson—if an elderly man in a white wig 
should suddenly be revealed as ‘ a tall, lithe 
girl with a lustrous gypsy face,’ would it 
give you the thrill of a striking dramatic 
situation?” 

“TI fancy I should find it more or less 
laughable,” said Watson, after prolonged 
reflection. 

‘“‘T am sure you would,” agreed Holmes. 
“The idea is essentially comic. Dickens, 
we know, took his plot very seriously, and 
the revelation of Datchery was to have been 
his strongest situation.” 

“ Then, in your opinion, who was Datch- 
ery?” Watson asked. 
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“‘ Before answering that question, doc- 
tor, I ask you to glance at this book, which 
has been placed at my disposal by the pres- 
ent owner.” 

Holmes placed in Watson’s hands a small 
volume, on the flyleaf of which I observed 
the following inscription: 


To Mr. and Mrs. Comyns Carr, from their 
friend, Kate Perugini. 


I recognized the name of the donor as 
that of Charles Dickens’s daughter. 
“ That book,” said Holmes, “ was used 


’ by Dickens for several years, including the 


period immediately preceding the writing 
of ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ Let 
me call your attention to a note in Dick- 
ens’s autograph, which I think has a de- 
cided bearing upon the question you have 
asked me.” 

Holmes indicated the paragraph, and I 
read the following note in the novelist’s 
well known hand: 


The two men to be guarded against as to their 
revenge. One whom I openly hold in some serious 
animosity, and whom I am at the pains to wound 
and defy and estimate as worthy of wounding 
and defying. The other whom I treat as a sort of 
insect, and contemptuously and pleasantly flick 
aside with my glove. But it turns out to be the 
latter who is the really dangerous man, and when 
on the blow from the other, it falls from 

3m. 

“ That note,” said Holmes, “is placed 
among memoranda of material used in the 
later novels, and in my opinion it refers to 
the disguised personality of Datchery. It 
is true that Dickens used something like it 
in ‘Hunted Down,’ but that was merely a 
short story written to order. I believe that 
in depicting the impersonator of Datchery, 
Dickens developed this idea entered in his 
notebook.” 

“And who, in reality, is this negligible 
and insignificant person?” 


IS DATCHERY BAZZARD IN DISGUISE? 


“ Again let me adopt my favorite method 
of elimination,” replied Holmes. “I hope 
I have convinced you that no woman could 
successfully impersonate an elderly man. 
Datchery cannot be Grewgious, Crisparkle, 
Neville, Tartar, Durdles, Sapsea, or the 
dean, because they art all constantly be- 
fore the reader, playing the réles provided 
for them. Not one of them disappears, so 
that for any considerable period he could 
be Datchery. He would have to be in and 
out of disguise, running up and down be- 


tween London and Cloisterham. Aside 


from Drood — who is probably in Egypt, 
but who may possibly have returned—only 
one character disappears—-Bazzard.” 

“ Bazzard!” I exclaimed. “Surely, 
Holmes, you cannot believe that Grewgi- 
ous’s uninteresting clerk can be Datchery? 
The Datchery-Bazzard theory was broken ~~ 
down by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, who ~ 
brought heavy German guns forward to 
shatter the claim. He quotes from Dr. 
Hugo Eick’s book, ‘On the Psychology of 
Dissimulation.’ The gist of the argument 
is summed up by another writer, Professor 
Jackson: 


Capacity can ape incapacity; but incapacity 
cannot ape capacity. 


“T am the last man in the world to dis- 
pute scientific theories, however German,” 
said Holmes; “ but what has all this about * 
capacity and incapacity to do with Baz- 


gard? Who has imputed incapacity to ~~ 


Bazzard? He is a lawyer’s clerk, and while 


there are lawyer’s clerks who are not intel- ~~ 


lectual giants, they are not imbeciles as a 
class. Bazzard has written a play. It may 
not be a good play; but to write even a 
poor play requires intelligence of a sort-- 
or so I am credibly informed... As Grew- 
gious himself says: ‘ Now, you know, J 
couldn’t write a play;’ and he makes this 
admission as if he were intimating that 
Bazzard is not such a nonentity as he 
seems.” 

“ Now that you mention it,” I remarked, 
“TI have often wondered why, when Rosa 
takes refuge with Grewgious to avoid Jas- 
per’s persecution, the lawyer devotes most 
of his conversation to the subject of his 
absent clerk, just as he does in an earlier 
interview with Drood.” 7 

“Obviously because Bazzard is destined 
to take some important part in the story,” 
Holmes declared. “ Bazzard is invited to 
have Christmas dinner with his employer. 
The clerk is rather a surly fellow, soured, 
perhaps, by the refusal of managers to pro- 
duce his play. He is associated with a 
group of amateur playwrights—so we are 
told. In short, his tastes and affiliations 
are theatrical. It might have been shown 
later that he belonged to one of the com- 
panies of amateur actors that Dickens 
was so fond of, both personally and as a 
writer.” 

“Tt does seem rather curious,” I sug- 
gested, “that Grewgious should say to 
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Rosa, ‘ Let’s talk,’ and then proceed to talk 
almost exclusively of Bazzard.” 

“It is for the reason that this is the only 
chance the novelist left himself to establish 
Bazzard as a character in connection with 
his appearance as Datchery.” 

“‘ The principal argument in favor of the 
Bazzard-Datchery theory,” said Watson, 
. “has been Grewgious’s remark that his 
clerk ‘is off duty here, altogether, just at 
present, and a firm downstairs lend me a 
substitute.’ ” 

“ And the remark is extremely signifi- 
cant,” Holmes commented. ‘“ Observe, 
Grewgious does not say that Bazzard has 
left him, but that he is ‘ off duty just for 
the present ’—meaning that he is tempo- 
rarily engaged on business away from the 
office. ‘Grewgious has borrowed a substi- 
tute, which clearly shows that the lawyer 
expects his clerk to return, and knows why 
he is away. Grewgious might have -said 
that Bazzard was taking a vacation, or was 
away because his play was going to be pro- 
duced, or otherwise accounted for his ab- 
sence; but he leaves the reason for the 
clerk’s absence vague and mysterious. 


Datchery appears just as Bazzard is ‘ off 
duty ’ in the novel. All the other characters 


are in evidence. 
room engaged for him, where he is studying 
law and is visited by Crisparkle. Helena, 
we are told, is to be with him to cheer and 
encourage him. Tarter has his rooms in 
the same building, and does not disappear 
from the story. Bazzard alone vanishes 
from the scene after the reader has been 
told a great deal about him.” 

“ But,” I ventured to say, “ Dickens 
often introduces characters for incidental 
humor, and soon allows them to drop out 
of the story.” 

“ But Bazzard is not one of these tran- 
sient comedy characters. He is not comic. 
He is negative, an uninteresting person. 
In fact, he completely realizes the type of 
man referred to in Dickens’s notebook—‘ a 
sort of insect to be brushed aside.’ ” 

“You seem to forget, Mr. Holmes,” I 
reminded him, “ that Helena Landless is 
the person who has the strongest motive for 
proving the guilt of Jasper—the establish- 
ing of her brother’s innocence.” 

“Tt is true that Helena has a motive; 
but, in spite of that, the improbability— 
nay, the impossibility—of a girl’s masque- 
rading as an elderly man and deceiving 
everybody, including the criminal himself, 


Neville Landless has a_ 
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in my opinion, nullifies the claim of the 
Helenists.” 

“And what motive could Bazzard 
have?” asked Watson. 

“In the first place, the motive of serv- 
ing his employer, Grewgious. Secondly, 
the motive of doing work congenial to a 
man of theatrical inclinations. There is 
also the motive of helping to bring a scoun- 
drel to justice. The only ambition indi- 
cated in Bazzerd is connected with the the- 
ater. If Grewgious had suggested such a 
melodramatic mission to the clerk who had 
written a play, Bazzard would probably 
have jumped at the chance to try his hand 
at an employment far more congenial than 
law office routine. It would not be diffi- 
cult for him to disguise himself as an elder- 
ly man. He would need just enough dis- 
guise to avoid a chance recognition as 
Grewgious’s clerk.” 

Holmes ceased, and for a few moments 
seemed to be lost in thought. : 

“We are still here,”” Watson reminded 
him; and he emerged from his cogitations. 


MINOR MYSTERIES OF THE NOVEL 


“To go further into Bazzard’s motive for 
the Datchery masquerade,” he said, “I 
should have. to know secrets that Dickens 
carried to his grave. I have given you a 
fair exposition of my argument to show that 
Drood was not killed; and it is possible 
that I have convinced you, as I have con- 
vinced myself, that Datchery is Bazzard, 
These are the two leading problems in the 
novel; but it contains other mysteries— 
enigmas that will never be satisfactorily 
solved, and can only be vaguely guessed. 
For example, why does the opium woman 
hate Jasper? She says she knows him ‘ bet- 
ter than all the learned parsons put together 
know him.’ Perhaps the fact that Jasper, 
in her presence and under the influence of 
the drug, has babbled of the crime he con- 
templated is enough to account for that re- 
mark; but would it be enough to take her 
to Cloisterham, to look, as she says, ‘ for 
a needle in a bundle of hay’? She is so 
poor that she begs three shillings and six- 
pence on two different occasions, yet she 
journeys twice to a town twenty-six miles 
from London to trail and spy upon Jasper, 
whom she often has had at her mercy in 
her opium den.” 

“Mr. Cuming Walters,” I suggested, 
“ believes that the opium woman is Jas- 
per’s mother.” 












“So I have observed,” said Holmes. 
“ Mr. Walters also asserts that ‘ the opium 
vice is hereditary ’"—which it is not, as I 
happen to know. The opium woman 
speaks the dialect of the lowest slums. 
Jasper is a man of education, a musician. 
If she is his mother, she must be old Mrs. 
Jasper, Drood’s maternal grandmother. 
She says she ‘ got heavens-hard drunk for 
sixteen years’ before she took to opium. 
We are told that Drood’s father was a col- 
lege man and a prosperous business man. 
I see nothing in the novel to indicate that 
he married the daughter of a disreputable 
old hag. It is probable that the woman 
was to be a witness at Jasper’s trial. 

“ Then,” continued the great detective, 
“there is the impish vagrant boy, Deputy. 
His nocturnal roamings mean something. 
He and Jasper hate each other. He is re- 
ferred to in Dickens’s preliminary notes for 
the novel—‘ Remember there is a child,’ 
and ‘ Keep the boy suspended.’ Probably 
he, teo, was to be a witness at the trial. 
He saw Jasper and Durdles leave the ca- 
thedral after their midnight visit to the 
crypt and the tower. It is likely that 
Datchery \earns a good deal from the boy, 
with whom he makes friends.” 

“One; of the interesting secondary mys- 
teries,” I suggested, “is Durdles’s story 
told to Jasper during the nocturnal expe- 
dition to the cathedral. Durdles relates 
that on the preceding Christmas Eve he 
was in the crypt, sleeping off a debauch. 
He was awakened by a ‘ terrific shriek,’ fol- 
lowed by the ‘long, dismal, woeful howl 
of a dog.’ Jasper is agitated by this infor- 
mation, but there is no further allusion to 
it in the novel. Several of the writers on 
the subject think that this incident is a 
sort of occult premonition—that the shriek 
is Jasper’s shriek as he falls, or is thrown, 
from the tower on the Christmas Eve fol- 
lowing the supposed murder of Drood.” 

“ According to this theory,” answered 
Holmes, “ the shriek and the howl would 
have been premonitions just two years be- 
fore their fulfillment. Why should they be 
heard by Durdles, about the last person 
who could be thought to be psychic or clair- 
voyant? I fancy that the mason’s story is 
merely a bit of weird detail to add to the 
Suggestion of Jasper’s sinister motive in 
visiting the crypt and the tower. If Jasper 
had been up to any mischief in the cathe- 
dral on the Christmas Eve preceding the at- 
tack on Drood—anything to cause a shriek 
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and: a howl actually heard—he would have 4 


been familiar with the premises, and would ~ 
not have had to go on the reconnoitering 
expedition with Durdles. Jasper becomes 


nervous when the mason tells the story. a 


Perhaps he, with a murder in contempla- 


tion, regards the weird nocturnal noises as 


ominous.” 
“There is one more point on which I 
would like to hear your opinion,” said Wat- 


son. “In the last chapter written, Jasper, © 


under the influence of opium, speaks of ‘a 
hazardous journey, over abysses where a 
slip would be destruction.’ ‘Look down, 
look down!’ he says; ‘ you see what lies at 
the bottom there?’ He ‘ points as though 

.at some imaginary object far beneath.’ 
‘And yet I never saw that before,’ he says. _— 
‘That must be real. It’s over!’ As Mr. © 
Andrew Lang asked, what can all this © 
mean?” t 

Holmes thought deeply for a moment. 

“I’m damned if I know,” he finally re- 
plied. ‘ And yet the science of deduction 
is of value even here. The illustrations on 
the cover are evidently a pictorial summary 
of the principal incidents in the novel. 
They cannot be anything else. One of 
them represents three men rushing up a cir- 
cular staircase—that of the cathedral tow- 
er, of course. The leader points upward. 
It is Neville Landless. The other men are 
Crisparkle and Tartar. They are pursuing 
some one. Who could it be but Jasper? 
The inference is that Jasper, discovered in 
his visit to the tomb, rushes up the tower 
Staircase. The three watchers pursue, 
Neville \eading. At the top of the tower 
he and Jasper struggle. Neville is thrown 
from the tower and killed; so there is an 
actual murder, for which Jasper is to pay 
the penalty. ‘Look down! I never saw 
that before. That must be real.’ These 
ravings, I believe, are premonitory, and re- 
fer to Neville’s body.” 

“Your deductions have interested me 
greatly,” I observed, helping myself to the 
very excellent Irish whisky proffered by 
our host; “ but you have not taken into ac- 
count the assertion of John Forster; Dick- 
ens’s biographer, that the novelist told him 
that Drood was to be murdered. The son 
and the daughter of the author made simi- 
lar statements.” 

“I attach no importance whatever to 
such testimony,” said Holmes. ‘‘ My friend 
Watson states in one of his stories that I 
have no knowledge of literature. I don’t 
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deny the charge; but I am sure of one 
thing—no novelist with a complicated plot 
in his mind is likely to go around telling it 
to his friends and relatives. Dickens guard- 
ed his plot jealously. He expressly told 
Forster, in a letter, that the plot was ‘i 
communicable.’ I don’t believe that he re- 
vealed it to anybody. I am by no means 
certain that if Dickens had lived to com- 
plete ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ it 
would not now be considered the best of 
his novels. An admirable critic, the writer 
whose nom de plume is John o’ London, 
recently said of it: 

“Tt is a novel whose very style, so unusually 
wrought, poetic and haunting in its movements 
and cadences, might alone suggest that he had 
formed a fine design.” _ 

“One more question, Holmes,” said 
Watson. 

The great detective displayed unmistak- 
able evidence of impatience. 
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“My good Watson,” he said, “I must 
remind you of the forceful words of old 
Father William in that excellent work, 
‘ Alice in Wonderland ’: 

“‘T have answered three questions, and that is 
enough,’ 

Said his father; ‘don’t give yourself airs! 
Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff? 

Be off, or I'll kick you downstairs!’ 


“While I do not seriously meditate any 
such breach of hospitality, I must remind 
you that I have answered many more ques- 
tions than the three that exhausted the pa- 
tience of that estimable patriarch.” 

With this remark, Holmes took up a vol- 
ume, which I recognized as “ The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood,” and immediately became 
absorbed in it. As he seemed determined 
to ignore our presence entirely, after some 
fifteen minutes of silence Watson quietly 
intimated to me his own deduction that the 
interview was at an end. 





CHRISTMAS ALLEY 


CurisTMAS ALLEY, and the snow 
Bending all the branches low; 
Tasseled larch and pine and holly— 
Not a bough of melancholy! 


How they foot it, Mirth and Joy, 
And young Cupid, winsome boy! 
Now they dance and now they dally 
Down the ways of Christmas Alley. 


Never gloom or sorrow there 

In the crisp December air; _ 

And, when dusk droops down, the merry 
Candles of the holly berry! 


Frosty spangles overhead, 

Crinkling rime beneath the tread, 

And the bells with silvery sally 
Chiming clear through Christmas Alley. 


Marry, that’s the place to go 
Underneath the mistletoe! 

None to see love’s stolen token; 
None to hear the low word spoken! 


Come, then, let us, you and I, 
Ere the happy hours lapse by, 
Join the jollity, and rally 

In the shades of Christmas Alley! 


Clinton Scollard 
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way which was peculiarly his own, 

James Barr grinned down the ram- 
shackle porch of McGlown’s Seaside Inn— 
grinned at Daniel Finch, his nearest friend 
—grinned finally at the Atlantic Ocean, 
which was devoting an unusually exuberant 
afternoon to a persistent effort to hammer 
Mr. McGlown’s stone breakwater to bits. 

“ This ll do!” Mr. Barr said contented- 
ly. “ This is pretty nice.” 

“Oh, this place is fine,” Daniel agreed. 

“ Good eats!” 

“Good beds,” Daniel added. 

“Yep—nice and soft and_ clean. 
Couldn’t ask for anything much better.” 
Mr. Barr yawned and extended his long 
legs. ‘‘ This ‘ll do for our three weeks, I 
guess. Who was the chicken you were 
talking to?” 

“* When?” 

“ After dinner, in the parlor.” 

“The one with the red hair?” 

“ Aha!” 

“Oh, her!” Daniel smiled brilliantly. 
“Her name’s Dottie Crane, Jim. She’s 
from N’York, too. She’s down here for 
the month.” 

“Not so bad,” James said politely. 

“And she has a friend with her—that 
little Phillips girl, She’s a blonde. Maybe 
you didn’t see her?” 

“ With the tricky grzen and white dress, 
trying to play tennis chat back ?.” 

“ That’s the one.” 

“ There’s nothing wrong with my eyes, 
Danny —I saw her!” Mr. Barr replied. 
“She’s quite a kid, too.” 

“So are both of ’em.” Daniel chuckled. 
“TI dated ’em up for this evening.” 

“What? To take them somewhere, in 
this burg?” 


I: that pleased and consciously superior 


“‘ Movies, after supper. Show lasts from 
seven till nine. Then you eat a nut sundae 
at the drug store till quarter past, and at 
half past they turn off the white lights and 
the wild night life of Ponsett Village is 
over. I looked it all up.” 

“ Aha!” said James, and tilted back his 
chair, that he might direct a critical glance 
down the side of McGlown’s establishment 
and toward the visible corner of the tennis 
court. He grinned—very widely, very hap- 
pily, it may be said. ‘ Well, you could 
have done a whole lot worse, Danny—I’ll 
say that for you,” he conceded. ‘“ Some- 
times I almost think ‘you’re bright!” 

After this rather inexpensive compli- 
ment, which seemed sufficiently pleasing to 
Mr. Finch, James stretched. He liked to 
stretch, although he rarely indulged in the 
operation without a spectator at hand. 
Particularly, he liked to stretch for the 
benefit of the much smaller Mr. Finch, be- 
cause Daniel knew how to admire and envy 
muscle. 

The process began with a somewhat 
thrilling expansion of a vast chest and an 
extension of the arms, displaying two great 
fists at the ends of two mighty forearms. 
It continued with a slow upward motion of 
the fists and an astonishing flexing of two 
biceps muscles, which bulged and bulged 
and bulged until Jim’s shirt sleeves were 
stretched tight over them. 

That pose having been held for an im- 
pressive thirty seconds, it was Mr. Barr’s 
habit to conclude the performance with a 
few circular wiggles of his shoulder joints, 
in this manner revealing to a presumably 
interested world a collection of back mus- 
cles which appeared capable of picking up 
a young elephant and tossing it over a con- 
venient fence. 
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Artless maidens of his own circle always 
' gasped when James Barr condescended to 
stretch like that in their proximity. Daniel 
‘always watched breathlessly, as he did in 
this instance; but James, as ever, affected 
not to see. He turned his attention to the 
boisterous ocean, regarding it with rather 
amused tolerance. 

“ Sort of snappy!” he observed. “ Looks 
‘good, eh? What ’ll we do, Dan—go out 
there and swim a couple of miles?” 

“In that water?” - 

“ Why not?” 

Daniel shook his head and smiled. 

“I’m not like you, Jimmy,” he said. 
“T’ve got some family left. I’ve got a 
mother and father and three sisters, back 
there in Connecticut. They’d miss seeing 
me around Christmas time.” ; 

James threw out a great arm, in a ges- 
ture of quite magnificent exasperation. 

“Cold feet?” he sneered. 

“Just slightly chilly, Jim,” Daniel con- 
fessed. ‘‘ Just chilly enough to make me 
want to keep them where it’s warm and 
dry.” 

“All right, then—if-you’re afraid to 


swim, I’ll take you for a row. Come!” 
“You'll use up a gallon of chloroform 
before you take me for any row in a sea 


like that,” Daniel said readily. “Sit 
down!” 

Large Mr. Barr merely shrugged and 
turned away. 

“TI didn’t come here to sit down,” he 
stated. “I came for fresh air and exercise. 
You better get inside, where the wind won’t 
blow on you.” 

His able legs carried him down the ram- 
shackle porch and to the sands, and then 
across the sands to the strip of beach be- 
hind the breakwater, where mild little 
wavelets lapped at half a dozen dories, 
drawn well up. Languidly Mr. Barr con- 
sidered these, and at last he selected the 
blue one. His hands were on it when 
Daniel reached his side with— 

“Hey, you poor half-wit! 
going out?” 

“Why not?” James asked patiently. 

“* Because—because the damned boat ’Il 
turn upside down, and you'll be drowned, 
of course,” Daniel vociferated above the 
wind. ‘‘ What’s the matter with you? Are 
you so dumb you can’t see thdse waves? 
Look! There isn’t a single boat in sight 
anywhere!” 


You’re not 
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“ That so?” smiled Mr. Barr, without 
interest, and pushed off the little blue craft. 

Almost pitiful in their futility, Daniel’s 
hands clutched his friend’s sleeve. 

“ Jimmy, don’t be a nut!” he pleaded. 
“That’s what’s the matter with you— 
you’ve no idea of what you can do and 
what you can’t do. You're always trying 
to bite off more than you can chew.” 

The winds gave him pause. Mr. Barr 
stared down at him, not so patiently. 

“Ts that so?” he said. “As, for in- 
stance? . Just what have I ever started that 
I didn’t finish, that you know about?” 

- “JT—oh, I don’t know, but — Jimmy, 
don’t try to go out in that fool boat! It 
isn’t safe!” . 

Still Mr. Barr gazed down upon his 
friend. Then, presently, he smiled a smile 
of that complacent,* utterly assured self- 
confidence which is such a rare joy to its 
fortunate possessor. - 

“ You poor little flower, go buy yourself 
a ten-cent pail and play in the sand, away 
back from the water!” he said. ‘‘ Seé you 
later!” 

The boat went out with a swish. Nim- 
bly Mr. Barr leaped into it. Nimbly he 
stepped to the seat. Briskly, deftly, he 
dropped the oars into place and laid mighty 
hands upon them. Just once he glanced 
over his shoulder toward the turbulent 
water beyond the breakwater’s end. Then 
he rowed. ’ 

Daniel returned dubiously to the porch, 
in time to meet McGlown as that person 
appeared in the doorway of his hostelry. 
Silently, side by side, they watched James 
Barr, as he rowed on and on toward the tur- 
moil of waves. 

“Around five seconds now, and your 
friend’s goin’ to get swamped,” Mr. Mc- 
Glown said unemotionally, for he was an 
unemotional man. ‘ When he starts to 
turn out, y’ know.” 

Nevertheless, after another thirty sec- 
onds, Daniel heaved a vast sigh of relief 
and remarked: 

“ Well, he didn’t get swamped, did he?” 

“ No, he didn’t,” Mr. McGlown conced- 
ed in mild perplexity, and scratched his 
rough beard. ‘“ That’s funny! I didn’t 
suppose there was a man livin’ strong 
enough to pull out into them rollers just 
that way, even with luck. Your friend’s 
built sort o’ like this man Samson they tell 
about in the Bible, ain’t he?” 
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“T’ll say he is!” Daniel agreed grimly. 
“He’s some Samson, all right!” He 
glanced toward James again, rowing along 
so steadily, and admiration engulfed him 
once more. “But that’s the way with 
him!” he cried. ‘ He gets away with stuff 
nobody in the world would ever think he 
could get away with, just because he’s as 
strong as he is—every way, you know, not 
just his muscles. Yes, sir, he brings home 
the bacon!” 

“Does, eh?” said the unaffected Mr. 
McGlown. “I should say he might bring 
home something, tryin’ a trick like that on 
a day like this!” 

‘“‘ Bring home what?” 

“Um-m-m!” sighed the proprietor, and 
turned again toward the doorway of his not 
too attractive office. ‘‘ Last feller from the 
city that went out on this kind o’ water 
brought home a broken neck. Wave just 
knocked him blam up against the side 0’ 
the breakwater out there, an’ the next one 
washed him over. As soon as we could, 


we went out and brought in the remains. 
It was—oh, I dunno—kind o’ sickening.” 
“Well, say!” cried Daniel, whose lips 


were slightly paler. ‘‘ He—he’ll get back 
all right, won’t he?” 

Mr. McGlown considered the waves for 
a moment. 

“Oh, if this inshore wind holds, you can 
figger on him gettin’ back,” he said, in the 
same undisturbed tone. “ He’ll get back— 
one way or another!” 


II 


THERE is a better section to Ponsett. 
They call it Ponsett Beach, and it lies about 
a mile north of the village proper. Here 
are cottages of the larger and more sub- 
stantial sort, rented each summer at figures 
which cause an incessant, restless clattering 
among the bones of dear old Captain Kidd 
—avidly rented, indeed, -by people who can 
afford it. 

Prominent among these structures’ is a 
large gray cottage with a patch of real 
lawn. By far the most impressive thing 
about the large gray cottage this afternoon 
was T. Wynne Pruden, who stood on the 
veranda. 

Mr. Pruden may have been a year or 
two on the sunnier side of sixty. He was 
lean and trim, and hardly tall. From his 
impeccable shoes to his bristling little gray 
mustache, and even for some few inches 
above the latter, he was absolutely beyond 
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criticism. One need never have thumbed 
over the human catalogue to find T. Wynne 
Pruden’s number and learn that he was a 
real patrician. In addition, there was 
something formidable about him — some- . 
thing in the way he held himself, something 
in the way his cold gray eyes pierced one. 

Just now, having waved along his car, 
that it might not obstruct his view of the 
beach, having bowed into her chair the 
rather plump, rather vaguely pretty woman 
of forty whose small features hinted at the 
distant relationship between them, T. 
Wynne Pruden settled in a wicker chair of 
his own, with his eyes secured permission 
to light his monogrammed cigarette—and 
relaxed. 

“Oh, you’re down for the week-end, 
Wynne?” the lady asked, quite delightedly. 

“T am down for about fifteen minutes, 
Mary,” T. Wynne corrected. “I’m going 
on to see Burgess at Lockridge and stay 
there for the night—and then back to New 
York to-morrow, of course.” 

“cc Oh! ” 

“Curiosity brought me, Mary. Yon 
suspected that?” 

“ Curiosity, Wynne?” repeated Mary 
Lane, somewhat blankly. 

“ As to your beautiful niece, my dear— 
as to my charming ward—as to Lydia,” 
Mr. Pruden said, patiently enough. 
“ Well?” 

“Oh, Lydia’s as splendid as ever, of 
course!” replied Mrs. Lane, beaming. 

A coarser man would perhaps have raised 
his voice in an effort at greater emphasis. 
Mr. Pruden did not. He leaned forward 
a bit, to be sure, and perhaps his eyes lost 
just a shade of that reverential effect with 
which he endeavored to gaze upon all wom- 
en; but he did not raise his voice. 

“To be sure,” he agreed; “ but I—we, 
for that matter, Mary—went to some 
lengths in the matter of engineering Lydia 
down here for the summer and making fair- 
ly certain that she would remain for this 
month at least. As you know, it was not 
the simplest thing in the world, Lydia con- 
sidered. We further exerted ourselves, 
Mary, to make sure that Harold Coleman 
would visit the Lethbridges for the same 
month. In fine, we rather hoped to assist 
a romance which, despite its obviously de- 
sirable features, seemed sadly slow in start- 
ing. Has this romance, by some happy 
chance, developed?” 

Mrs. Lane’s eyes brightened. 
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“Oh, that!” she cried. 
Wynne—yes, of course!” 

“They’re not engaged?” Mr. 
cried eagerly. 

“ No—not formally, that is; but I ex- 
pect. to be asked to announce their engage- 
ment any day now, Wynne—teally, yes. 
They’re together morning, noon, and night. 
Harold’s mad about her. He always has 
been, ever since he was a little chap; and, 
particularly this last week, I believe that 
Lydia— 

“ Has fallen in love with him, in good 
earnest?” 

“ Yes! ” 

Mr. Pruden fairly glowed. In this mo- 
ment, indeed, there was something really 
boyish about his happiness. 

“Well, that’s fine! Fine!” he cried. 
“ Gad, that’s great, Mary! Where are they 
now?” 

“Why, just down by the water. I 
thought you saw them. You were looking 
at them a moment ago. No, no—not there. 
There, where you see the big green beach 
umbrella.” 

Mr. Pruden adjusted his very neat rim- 
less glasses and peered—not without some 
difficulty, however, for the green umbrella 
stood at a considerable distance. 

_“ That’s Lydia in the chair, is it? Yes, 
so. it is!” he murmured. “And that’s 
young Coleman sitting on the sand beside 
her and—gad, Mary!” 

ii 3 Yes?” 

“ He’s leaning his head against her, the 
impudent young dog!” Mr. Pruden chuck- 
led cheerfully. 

“ Yes?” said Mrs. Lane, with a slightly 
rising inflection, and her smile grew even 
more vague, even more benign. 

Briefly, without a smile of his own, yet 
with a small intake of breath, T. Wynne 
Pruden glanced at her. His amiability re- 
turned at once, and he nodded happily at 
his perfect shoes. 

“Well, I must say that’s a relief!” he 
stated. 

“Oh, yes—isn’t it?” Mrs. Lane asked 
earnestly. 

“So our little Lydia is really settled at 
last! Well, upon my word, I think —I 
say! That’s the best news I’ve had in 
months!” 

He did some beaming of his own, giving 
no heed to Mrs. Lane’s rather meaningless 
nod. In his present state of satisfaction, it 
mattered little to Mr. Pruden whether his 
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words penetrated to that portion of the lady 
which, for want of a better word, was 
known as her brain. He wished to com- 
ment upon the subject, if only for his own 
satisfaction. 

“ Mary, d’ye know,” said he, “ it’s been 
rather an awful thing to go around, year in 
and year out, with a deathbed responsi- 
bility of that character on one’s mind?” 

“It must have been,”’ Mrs, Lane assent- 
ed, from a distance. 

“ And Will Alford put it squarely upon 
me—squarely. I’ll never forget that night, 
Mary. He lay there, and he knew, and we 
all knew, that he’d never see daylight again. 
He had made me executor and Lydia’s 
guardian and all the rest. The legal end 
was all cleared up and out of the way, and 
he—he passed on to the personal phase. 
He made me swear that I’d keep the sharp- 
est kind of eye on Lydia, and make certain 
that she never married the wrong man.” 

“T know!” 

* And I have kept the faith, Mary—I 
have kept the faith!” T. Wynne said, with 
considerable dramatic effect. 

This time Mrs. Lane failed of any com- 
ment whatever. In point of fact, she was 
looking up at her favorite canary and won- 
dering actively. as to whether Deever, the 
butler, had remembered to fill the bird’s 
cup with the new kind of seed that Mrs. 
Amory had recommended. Deever might 
have turned the matter over to Sarah, the 
parlor maid— and she, of course, would 
have forgotten it. 

T. Wynne coughed. 

“T beg your pardon?” Mrs. Lane said. 
“ I—I’m afraid I wasn’t listening.” 

“T’m afraid you were not, Mary,” Mr. 
Pruden replied patiently. “It’s not im- 
portant—that is to say, I wasn’t relieving 
myself of any great thought. First and 
last, we’ve had quite a struggle with Lydia, 
haven’t we?” 

73 Quite! ” 

“Stubborn youngster! Utterly charm- 
ing, full of spirit and fire, whether she hap- 
pens to be right or wrong—she’s like Will 
in that respect. Impressionable and im- 
pulsive, too—she got that from her poor 
little mother, I presume. Mary, do you 
remember when she wanted to marry that 
Chapman nonentity?” 

“Wynne!” the lady cried tragically. 
“ Could I forget?” 

“ T ended that romance, tactfully, almost 
painlessly, and forever,”’ Mr. Pruden re- 
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flected pleasantly. ‘And then there was 
the Donnison boy, just three months later, 
if memory serves. Dear me! How very, 
very certain Lydia was that she’d marry 
that Donnison boy, wasn’t she?” 

“So was I, for a time.” 

Mr. Pruden smiled at his cigarette as he 
flicked away the ash. 

“ But I wasn’t, Mary,” he mused. “ Poor 
little Donnison—poor, poverty-stricken lit- 
tle rat! He didn’t seem to know that he 
was the wrong man, and Lydia didn’t know 
that I was sworn to keep her from marry- 
ing the wrong man. I don’t know. Per- 
haps I’m conceited, Mary. Sometimes I’m 
inclined to think that I am; but I believe 
that I handled that Donnison matter rather 
well.” ; 

“Oh, you did, Wynne—you did!” Mrs. 
Lane assured him. 

‘Yes, Mary, I did!” T. Wynne agreed 
placidly. ‘“‘I flatter myself, too, that I 
dealt with the affair of young Joseph Sears 
with something approaching efficiency and 
dispatch; and without any fear of success- 
ful contradiction I will say that the speed 
with which I cast.a certain Lawrence Col- 
born into outer darkness, six months ago, 
was worthy of more than passing comment. 
Ha, ha!” 

His head back, his eyes glittering merri- 
ly, he looked at Mrs. Lane. The lady 
clasped her hands ecstatically. 

“Oh, it was, Wynne! You were won- 
derful then—really wonderful!” she agreed, 
with much expression. 

This was the sort of meat whereon T. 
Wynne fed with greatest gusto. He gazed 
more appreciatively upon his distant cousin. 

“Ah! Thank you, Mary, of course,” he 
said simply. “It has been something of a 
job, this of keeping fools and knaves and 
fortune hunters away from our little Lydia 
and her six millions; but I have done it, 
Mary—and, honestly, I don’t know of an- 
other man who could have done it,” he con- 
cluded, with genuine conviction. 

“ No—nor I, Wynne!” agreed Mrs. 


‘ Lane, with conviction apparently just as 


genuine. 

Mr. Pruden discarded his cigarette and 
folded his hands. 

“One by one they came, with their youth 
and their charms and their blandishments 
—and one by one I vanquished them and 
they went away, without our Lydia, with- 
out a penny of the money that Will left 
her,” he reflected. “Whether I had to 
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match wits with them or logic with them 
or—or sheer force of character with them, 
Mary, they went away; and the net result 
would seem to indicate that Will intrusted 
Lydia to the right hands. Now she’s 
twenty-two, amazingly beautiful, old 
enough to have some sense, and, thanks to 
me, safely unmarried and on the way to 
being safely married. Now that this Cole- 
man affair has really come to bud, now that 
Coleman’s five millions are getting ready 
to join hands with Lydia’s six millions—” 

He paused, once more squinting down 
the sands toward the green umbrella. 

“My job is finished,” he observed. 
“Look, Mary! Look! She’s smoothing 
his hair!” 

He waved one hand gracefully in the di- 
rection of this pretty picture. Absorbed 
in it, he smiled a smile of that complacent, 
utterly assured self-confidence which is such 
a rare joy to its fortunate possessor. 


Ill 


As to the bare fact, the mere fundamen- 
tal physical motion, Mr. Pruden had been 
sufficiently accurate. Lydia Alford was 
smoothing the hair of young Harold Cole- 
man. 

An act of this kind may and usually 
does imply much; whereas, in the present 
case of Lydia, of all the things it might 
have implied, not one was true. 

Why, then, it may well enough be asked, 
did she stroke the hair of young Harold 
Coleman? 

There were several reasons, all of them 
trifling. For one, there was little else to ~ 
do. Lydia had talked with Harold for a 
long, long time about nothing in particular, 
and she was tired of that. For another 
period she had considered nature’s more 
boisterous mood, as revealed in the pound- 
ing waves, and she was tired of that, too. 
The last consignment of fiction sent down 
from New York had been disappointing 
throughout, and the book in her iap, with 
the most attractive cover of the whole 
dozen, was by far the worst of the lot. She 
had tried to read it, and she had failed. 

Also, Harold had a doglike trick of lean- 
ing against her, and his head was conve- 
nient, and his hair possessed a rather mad- 
mening wave, which invited one’s fingers. 
Still further, for no particular reason, she 
felt like stroking his hair; so she did it. 

Had you, a total stranger, been there to 
watch, you must have wondered why she 
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did it, for Lydia did not look like the sort 


of girl who would have been stroking just 
that particular young man’s hair. She was, 
as Mr. Pruden had said, most amazingly 
beautiful. Fine and straight and gloriously 
healthy, Lydia owned a pair of violet eyes 
that might. well have rocked an empire— 
or, unstable as they seem to be these days, 
even two or three empires at the same time. 


It was her privilege to possess a straight - 


little nose so entirely alluring that, once 
seen, it could never be forgotten. It was 
her further privilege to own a chin which 
one temperamental artist had declared, 
without reservation of any character, to be 
not only the most perfect in the world, but 
the most perfect in the history of the world. 

Such, in a very brief and general way, 
was Lydia Alford, who had inherited six 
millions of dollars, and who was indeed a 
prize among young women. 

Harold Coleman was rather small, al- 
though not smaller than hundreds upon 
hundreds of thousands of other males. He 
could not have been called handsome, and 
still he avoided the gargoyle class by a wide 
margin. In cold truth, he was not strik- 
ingly brilliant; yet, on the other hand, 
there were plenty of people who considered 
him a bright and entertaining conversation- 
alist. He was rich, too, and the fact that 
he was here at Ponsett Beach, exposed for 
a whole month to Lydia Alford, was caus- 
ing no end of commotion in the bosoms of 
at least nine different mothers of daughters, 
who had made other arrangements for the 
summer. 

The stroking ceased. Lydia was gazing 
seaward. Harold looked up—adoringly, of 
course. 

“ Lydia!” he said softly. 

“Yes?” said Lydia. 

“ We'll tell Aunt Mary to-night.” 

“ What shall we tell her?” Lydia asked. 

“That we're engaged, of course,” 
breathed Harold, and smiled raptly. 

Lydia did not smile. She was still gaz- 
ing seaward. 

“Why tell her that, when we’re not?” 
she asked bluntly. 

“ But we are, aren’t we?” 

Lydia sighed and gazed on. 

“T don’t know. I don’t think so,” she 
said. “In fact, I’m perfectly certain that 
we're not—not yet; and I’m not certain as 
to whether we ever shall be, Hal.” 

“Oh, but—” Harold began, and cap- 
tured her hand. 
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“No! 
longer.” 

“ How much longer?” 

“How on earth can I tell you that?” 
Miss Alford demanded, with such an odd 
little suggestion of irritability that Harold 
Coleman started, and his eyes took on a 
pained expression. ‘ Oh—another two or 
three days, I suppose.” 

Harold still gazed upward. 

“ Lydia!” he said, more softly. 

“ Yes?” said Lydia again. 

“You don’t look at me when you speak 
to me!” Harold stated, in quite pathetic 
fashion. : 

“ No, I know I don’t, just now,” Lydia 
responded, with a lack of emotion as com- 
plete as that of Mr. McGlown. “I’m 
watching that boat.” 

She nodded in the general direction of 
the Atlantic. Out on its surface there was 
indeed a boat. It was a small blue boat— 
a dory of local building—and in it a large 
man rowed along with a nonchalance so 
complete that, weather conditions consid- 
ered, it was almost like something in a 
dream. 

Undiluted amazement caused’ Harold’s 
mouth to open. 

“Well, my word!” he cried. ‘ It doesn’t 
seem possible, with civilization what it’s 
supposed to be, that anybody would be 
idiot enough to take out a little rowboat on 
a day like this, does it?” 

Lydia glanced down at him, and then 
gazed seaward once more. The blue dory 
surged gracefully up a wave—surged just 
as gracefully down the other side of the 
wave—surged on and on and. on, slowly, 
of course, yet with the odd, indefinable 
suggestion that nothing short of a liner in 
its path could have brought it to a halt. 

“Idiot?” Lydia repeated crisply. 
“That’s a man!” 

“Tt is?” Mr. Coleman chuckled. “Id 
have said it was a dementia case that had 
slipped by the keeper, Lydia. There isn’t. 
a native within fifty miles who'd try to row 
a boat to-day—unless it happened to be a © 
matter of life and death, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I know that,” Miss Alford mur- 
mured, with a peculiar little smile; “ and 
yet this man seems to be doing it just for 
the sheer joy of the thing. I wonder who 
he is!” 

Mr. Coleman shrugged. 

“ Don’t ask me, my child,” he said, with- 
out concern, for in such things he lacked 


I want to think it over a little 
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the abnormal alertness that makes for 
“‘Somebody’s chauffeur, most 


jealousy. 
probably.” 

‘“¢ Somebody’s what?” 

“Or gardener, or possibly cook. Oh, 
yes, he is, Lydia! Consider his shirt. Con- 
sider the stripes,” Harold said whimsically. 
“Do you not hear their frantic, agonized 
screaming?” 

Miss Alford’s lips curled slightly. 

“ As if a shirt could have any bearing on 
the real manhood of a man who rows like 
that!” she observed, largely to herself. 

“ Ah, but shirts with stripes like those 
have no small bearing upon the character, 
the morals, and the social status of a chap 
who wears ’em, I assure you,” Mr. Cole- 
man insisted. ‘‘ Let me give you a few 
scientific facts about shirts, Lydia — their 
cause, their effect, the psychological proc- 
esses which make them possible, and all 
that sort of thing. It has been determined 
—about two years ago, in Vienna, I believe 
—that any shirt with stripes of greater 
width than—” 

“Oh!” gasped Lydia. 

“ Eh?” 

“Look! Oh, Hal, look! That canoe!” 

Her lovely cheeks paling, she pointed a 
little to the south of them. Harold Cole- 
man, following the direction somewhat Jan- 
guidly, sat up, caught his breath, stared, 
and then even stood erect. 

A moment ago the blue dory had appar- 
ently enjoyed a monopoly of passenger traf- 
fic on that section of the Atlantic, but now 
there was at least one other craft afloat 
within two hundred yards. Just where it 
had come from was a problem. How long 
it was likely to remain afloat was very 
much less of a problem. Unless an able- 
bodied miracle rushed upon the scene and 
went straight to business, the canoe prom- 
ised to turn its keel toward the sunshine- 
within one more minute. 

As its solitary passenger it held a boy of 
perhaps twelve or thirteen—a thin, tow- 
headed boy, who was endeavoring to ply 
his thin little paddle, and who was learning, 
apparently, that the implement had been 
made for use on lakes and millponds. Fren- 
ziedly he drove it deep; frenziedly he 
snatched it out and then drove it deeper. 
The canoe, taking no heed of these driv- 
Ings, spun about, swirled down in the 
trough of the sea, and careened crazily, 
causing the unfortunate child to grip the 
sides and scream. 


“ My word! That’s Danforth’s kid!” 
Mr. Coleman breathed. 

“TI know it! Are you going to stand 
there and watch the poor boy drown?” 
Lydia demanded. 

“ What? I couldn’t swim out there in 
time to get him, Lydia, and I couldn’t push 
a boat through that surf. I—” 

Miss Alford was out of her chair. 

“T’ll go in myself!” she stated. 

“ You will not!”” Mr. Coleman corrected, 
as he gripped her. 

“T will, I tell you! Let goof me! I— 
oh, he’s seen him!” said Lydia, and sud- 
denly relaxed. 

Following this remark, she stood quite 
rigid and merely watched. 


There was much to be seen in the seconds _ a 


that followed. The striped unknown had 
put about with one tremendous drag at his 
right oar. Now he was rowing in the direc- 
tion from which he had come, and directly 
toward the canoe; and although anything 
resembling speed seemed impossible, he 
was nevertheless making time. His’ big 
body hurled forward—his big body dragged 
back. It hurled forward again and dragged 
back again—and the dory plunged ahead 
amazingly. 

Over the water came a thin, terrified 
shriek. 

“ Kid’s_ spilled!” Harold contributed 
rather huskily. “‘ There goes his canoe!” 

“Can he—can he get to him?” Lydia 
breathed. 

“Go two miles past him, if he keeps on 
pulling like that!” young Mr. Coleman ob- 
served, with a mirthless, excited little gig- 
gle. “ That chap—” 

“ Hush!” said Lydia, strangely. 

The powerful person in the dory was 
looking quite calmly over his shoulder to- 
ward the spot where the boy struggled des- 
perately. Dipping one oar, he swerved 
about and shot straight at the child. Then, 
leaning over the side, his great arm went 
down into the water and came out again, 
with a lean, dripping form clutched by the 
shoulder. As an exhibition of nervous and 
muscular codrdination, the whole perform- 
ance had really been rather remarkable. 

Without effort, the capable giant drew 
the salvaged infant into his dory and de- 
posited the boy’s limp length on the bot- 
tom. Without excitement, he cast about 
for a landing place. Since Lydia’s stretch 
of beach was the nearest, he headed for it, 
deftly keeping his bow pointed inshore, and 
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eventually running upon the sands with a 
considerable thud. 

He stepped out, then, and with one hand 
pulled the dory well up on the beach. He 
reached in, as one might have reached into 
a basket for a kitten, and drew out the 
Danforth heir. He shook the boy gently 
and set him upon his feet, still maintaining 
his grip on the child’s shoulder. 

Then James Barr—for it was indeed 
James Barr—grew pensive for a moment. 

“ What are you, kid—a defective?” he 
inquired. 

“ W-what?” the boy chattered. 

“ Haven’t you got any more brains than 
to go out in a canoe on an afternoon like 
this?” 

The boy said nothing. On closer inspec- 
tion, one saw that he was a mean-eyed lit- 
tle boy, with rather unpleasant features. 
At this direct and possibly impolite ques- 
tion, he glanced at his savior almost with 
dislike. 

“ Didn’t anybody ever tell you not to go 
out when it was rough?” 

The boy said nothing. 

“‘T say, didn’t your father ever tell you 
not to go out on a day like this?” 

Still the boy said nothing. Mr. Barr 
shook him again, not so gently. 

_“T’m talking to you, boy, and asking 
you questions, and I want answers,” he 
stated. “Didn’t your father ever tell 
you—” 

“Yes!” snapped the Danforth boy. 

“ Then what made you go out?” 

“T wanted to.” 

“ Aha!” said Mr. Barr, and grew more 
pensive. 

He gazed about him. Just behind him 
there was a bowlder of some size. Mr. 
Barr seated himself comfortably upon the 
stone, dragging the boy with him. Next, 
he inverted the youth, so to speak. With 
a turn of the wrist he caused the body of 
the Danforth heir to assume a more or less 
horizontal position across his big knee—not 
face upward, be it understood, but in that 
time-honored posture which so frequently 
precedes correction of the young. 

So much accomplished, he laid his great 
left hand upon the boy’s shoulders. The 
victim wriggled, with much the same chance 
of gaining freedom as if an office building 
had rested on his body. Mr. Barr then 
raised high his wide-open right hand. He 
brought the hand down, placing it appro- 
priately; and along the breezes floated a 
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shrill scream and a loud, smacking sound. 
There came another smacking sound and 
another scream—and others, and_ still 
others. 

“‘ Look here! I say!” young Mr. Cole- 
man cried indignantly. 

“Hush!” said Lydia Alford, in that same 
strange undertone. 

“Hush be hanged! He’s spanking Dan- 
forth’s kid, and I’m going to stop it!” 

“ You—sit—still!”’ hissed Lydia. 

“ But—but he’s spanking—” 

“No, it’s more than that!” the young 
woman said. “ It’s a superb gesture of con- 
scious power, conscious authority, conscious 
right!” 

6 Eh?” 

“Yes, it’s a man doing the right thing 
in the right way at the right moment! It’s 
original!” 

“Well, I—I don’t know what there is 
that’s original about a spanking,” Mr. Cole- 
man submitted, as the smacking sounds 
still floated down the breeze. ‘Seems to 
me I’ve had plenty of—” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” Lydia interrupted 
impatiently. 

The series of smacking sounds had 
reached its normal end. Mr. Barr rose 
slowly, causing the perturbed child to stand 
erect once more. He gave him a final 
shake. 

“‘ Next time you won’t want to so bad, 
will you?” he inquired.. 

‘ “You—you—” sputtered the Danforth 
eir. 

“Now, don’t get fresh with me, kid,” 
Mr. Barr cautioned. “Tell your father 
what you got—and tell him I’ve got a lot 
more of the same for any other dumb egg 
that hasn’t sense enough to keep out of that 
kind of water. Go home and change your 
clothes!” 

He gave the boy a push, and the Dan- 
forth heir departed without further argu- 
ment or comment. Then the big man 
looked briefly at Lydia and her adorer. 
The sun was in his eyes, and it is prob- 
able that Mr. Barr discerned merely two 
humans, without really seeing a single de- 
tail of either. At all events, he grinned, 
pointed after the boy, and finally tapped 
his own forehead. 

“Nobody home!” he observed. “ Kid 
like that "ll grow up into a padded cell!” 

“Yes!” Lydia agreed tensely. 

Mr. Barr evidently did not even hear her, 
for he turned about and sat down upon the 
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sands, near the water, removed the cuff 
button from his dripping sleeve, wrung out 
what water would consent to leave the fab- 
ric, and then, his arm extended and his 
hand resting on the sand, patiently waited 
for the brisk wind to complete the drying. 

There was a sneer in Mr. Coleman’s 
chuckle. 

‘“‘Somebody’s chauffeur, right enough!” 

Lydia said nothing. 

‘‘ And he ought to be a good one, if nerve 
counts for anything!” 

Still Lydia said nothing. She was star- 
ing at the ample back of the rescuer. Mr. 
Coleman glanced up curiously, frowned, 
pondered, and dismissed the sneer as value- 
less. He laughed amusedly. 

“‘ Chap evidently doesn’t realize that he’s 
in a dangerous spot,” he observed. ‘“ He 
doesn’t realize that he’s about to be cap- 
tured, hog tied, and given a life sentence!” 

“What do you mean by that?” Lydia 
flashed breathlessly. 

“Eh?” said Harold, without looking up. 
“Danforth will attend to him, of course. 
That peevish brat’s the apple of his father’s 
eye. About the time he turns in his report, 
Danforth will be over here with the con- 
stable, the sheriff, the State police, and pos- 
sibly even a detachment of the regular 
army.” 

“Qh!” said Lydia, staring at the big 
man’s back. : 

“Served the kid jolly well right, 
though!” Harold observed further. ‘I 
never could stand that youngster, even 
when he’s on his good behavior, which isn’t 
often. Why, it was only last week that he 
stopped at the house and—where on earth 
are you going?” 

“I’m going for a swim,” Miss Alford an- 
nounced, moving away. 

Wide-eyed, young Coleman bounced to 
his feet, raced after her, and caught her. 

“You're not going for any swim to-day 
he declared. 

‘ Really?” Lydia smiled. “ Why not?” 

“It’s too rough, of course. You’d have 
to—to be hauled out and—”’ 

“Hal,” Lydia said, with queer sweet- 
ness, “‘ did you ever see any one forced to 
rescue me from the water?” 

“No, but—oh, don’t be absurd, Lydia! 
Come back and sit down!” 

“But I tell you I want to go in. I 
haven’t been in to-day.” 

Her incomparable eyes assured Mr. Cole- 
man that she was quite in earnest. 
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“If you go in, I’m going with you,” he 
stated. 

Her eyes passed from his face-to the sec- 
tion of country that lay behind his left 
shoulder. Briefly they seemed to estimate 
the distance from that point to the remote 
yellow spot which was the Lethbridge cot- 
tage. Briefly, then, they rested upon thé 
large gray cottage. It was very much 
nearer. 

Lydia shrugged. 

“Oh, all right, then!” she said. “ Don’t 
hurry, Hal. It takes me some time to get 
ready.” 

“ And you wait for me! Don’t try go- 
ing in until I get back, if you should be 
ready first!”? Mr. Coleman cautioned. 

He left at a dog trot—and, as he leaves, 
we come face to face with one of those 
queer little puzzles that sometimes render 
life so complex. 

Lydia Alford was extremely honest. On 
occasion she could be even painfully hon- 
est. Indeed, there were a number of so- 
cially prominent people, with this or that 
trifle on their minds which they knew that 
Lydia knew, who avoided the young wom-. 
an like a pestilence, just because she was 
so honest and so likely to speak the plain 
truth. 

Yet now, having implied that time was 
of no particular importance, she was at 
least acting a deliberate lie. 

As Harold jogged away, Lydia started 
for her own summer home, her eyes ever 
upon Mr. Coleman’s moving figure. She 
ran. She did not merely hurry or trot— 
she ran, her strong, lithe young legs cover- 
ing the ground at an astonishing rate. So 
she made most of the distance to the gray 
cottage, and then she slowed down abrupt-. 
ly and examined the structure with eyes as 
keen as any Indian’s. 

The veranda was deserted, for T. Wynne 
Pruden had gone his complacent and grati- 
fied way ten minutes before. Further, no- 
window showed any sign of a watching 
Aunt Mary. Dimples came sparklingly to 
Lydia. She sped to the veranda and 
whisked through the door and into the cot- 
tage. For an instant she looked about; 
then she ascended, two steps at a time, to 
the second floor. 

Now, in the regular course of things, 
Lydia would have rung for her capable lit- 
tle maid. She would then have devoted a 
more or less extended period to a choice 
from the seven bathing suits that hung in 
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her smaller closet. This time she failed to 
ring. It may even be admitted that before 
the door had fairly clicked behind her one 
' exquisite bare shoulder was out of Lydia’s 
pretty afternoon gown and both small 
pumps had been kicked across the room. 

And so this acted lie continued. In an 
incredibly short time Lydia’s door opened 
again, and Lydia peered out, just as warily. 
The same pleasant emptiness pervaded the 
corridor. Miss Alford left her room, went 
down the stars just a little less speedily 
than a flash of light might have gone, twin- 
kled through the door and across the ve- 
randa, and was again making her way to 
the sands of Ponsett Beach. 

Once, to be sure, she paused, although 
very briefly. This was for another of her 
Indian glances, directed toward the quarter 
where Harold Coleman might have been 
expected to appear. ‘There was never a 
sign of Harold, who was much given to 
what is perhaps life’s greatest single mis- 
take—the mistake of taking everything lit- 
erally. Lydia sighed and dimpled again, 
and hurried on. 

Wonderful at all times, in a bathing suit 
Moreover, 


Lydia Alford was marvelous. 
of all her bathing suits, this one was the 
most striking, being a toilette well calcu- 
lated to draw a gasp even from one entirely 


‘hardened to bathing suits. It was, of 
course, an entirely decorous and modest 
costume; but even in her own modish circle 
Lydia never displayed this particular outfit 
at the regular bathing hour without causing 
a pleasant little flurry. 

A picture of perfect grace in motion, she 
passed James Barr without so much as a 
sidelong glance. Twenty feet in front of 
him she paused—just why cannot be sur- 
mised. She may have been a little out of 
breath after all her hurrying, or she may 
have wished to select just the proper spot 
for entering the ocean. In either case, she 
was incredibly beautiful as she stood there 
in the wind, her head thrown back delight- 
edly, her lovely arms extended. 

Then, whatever the reason for the pause, 
it came to an end, and Lydia stepped 
blithely into the surf. A mighty breaker, 
which would have upset a less sturdy young 
woman, passed her harmlessly. She ran to 
meet the second. Her hands went up, and 
into the Atlantic dived Lydia Alford. Pres- 
ently she came up again, swimming with a 
fine, strong crawl stroke, and apparently on 
her way to Europe. 
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Mr. Barr’s sleeve had dried now. He 
ceased watching Lydia and shook out his 
sleeve, patting it, approving it, finally but- 
toning the cuff and rising. To all appear- 
ances he was about to go away from there, 
for he turned and headed toward his boat. 
Then he looked doubtfully at the little 
craft, and, evidently concluding that 
launching it just now was like to prove a 
damp job, he turned toward Ponsett Vil- 
lage and began to walk. 

Perhaps he would simply have walked 
on and on, thus ending forever a matter 
which had not yet quite begun, but for the 
scream which floated down the breeze from 
a point forty or fifty yards offshore. 

“ Help!” was the burden of this outcry. 
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Just as any other man would have done 
at the sound of that thrilling cry, James 
Barr stopped short. In some astonishment 
he gazed seaward—his astonishment being 
due to the fact that he really knew some- 
thing about swimming, and, having 
watched Lydia cover a dozen yards, he had 
mentally set her down as an attractive 
young person well able to do a mile or two 
without distress in almost any sort of 
weather. 

Still, the young person seemed to have 
encountered trouble. One white arm waved 
wildly; the rest of Lydia, being submerged, 
had attained a rather ghastly invisibility. 
Mr. Barr shook his head despairingly. 

“ Well, what d’you know about that?” 
he inquired of the wind. 

The wind, it seemed, had no answer 
ready—and in any case Mr. Barr did not 
wait. Without hesitation, without excite- 
ment, he turned toward the ocean and ran. 
Into the next breaker he, too, plunged 
headlong, and now he, too, was swimming 
with a powerful crawl stroke. 

Elevated, doubtless, by some queer trick 
of the waves, Miss Alford’s head came 
above the surface as he plunged. She 
looked toward the spot where he was just 
reappearing; and really, drawing conclu- 
sions from her expression alone, one would 
hardly have known that Lydia was in such 
acute distress. She seemed to be gazing 
keenly, calmly, almost calculatingly, at the 
spot—although now, to be sure, as James 
shook the water from his eyes, another trick 
of the waves sent her down again, and her 
arms—both of them, this time—waved 
frantically once more. 
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James Barr swam rapidly toward the 
waving arms. Reaching them, he gathered 
Lydia under his left arm, and, turning, 
swam back with the right alone. A few 
dozen strokes, and his feet found the sands 
of the bottom, after which he walked out 
of the water with his precious burden cozily 
cradled in both his mighty arms. 

Lydia seemed to have fainted. She was 
entirely limp, and her lovely eyes were 
closed; yet even in this condition there was 
nothing bedraggled or unattractive about 
her. Indeed, if one were a connoisseur in 


‘ lashes of incredible length and beauty, one 


might almost have asked Lydia to close her 
eyes once in a while. 

Despite all this loveliness, so near at- 
hand for his exclusive delectation, James 
Barr gazed about helplessly for a moment. 
He frowned, then, and gazed down at Lydia 
—annoyedly, at first, then amazedly, then 
quite fixedly. In these seconds, it is to be 
presumed, something or other happened in- 
side Mr. Barr. Wonder came to his eye, 
and a slight flush to his cheek. His lips 
parted. 

“ Well, kid, you certainly are some pip- 
pin!” he breathed. 

Lydia stirred. James jerked up his head. 

“ Q-h-h!” murmured Lydia... 

“It’s all right—it’s all right, miss!” Mr. 
Barr said, with a strange throaty effect. 
“You're all right—everything’s all right!” 

And now Lydia’s eyes opened slowly, and 
trained squarely upon him. James Barr 
swallowed twice. 

“What happened?” she asked faintly. 

“Oh, you—you got scared, out there. 
It wasn’t anything.” 

“ And you saved me!” trembled from 
Miss Alford’s lips. 

“ Well, I—well, you see, you yelled for 
help,” Mr. Barr apologized; ‘“ and so, natu- 
rally, I—well, here’s somebody that knows 
you, I guess.” ; 

He gazed meditatively at the figure that 
was advancing across the sands with rather 
hurried leaps and bounds. This figure be- 
longed to Harold Coleman, and within an- 
other dozen seconds its owner was beside 
them. 

“‘ What is it?” panted Harold. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter? What’s happened?” 

“Don’t excite yourself, mister,” James 
grinned. “It’s all over.” 

A moment, Lydia’s glorious eyes moved 
toward Harold Coleman. It was only for 
@ moment, though. Almost immediately 
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they were turned upward again, and Lydia 
smiled. 

“TI was drowning,” she said simply, 
weakly. “ Drowning, and—se saved me!” 

“Do you mean that you tried going out 
there before I came, Lydia?” Harold asked 
sternly. 

“You were so long!” 

“IT was not! What’s more, I didn’t 
hurry particularly, because you said—” 

“Hey!” interrupted Mr. Barr. “ Drop 
the severe stuff, kid!” 

“ What?”’ 

“ That’s what I said. This young lady’s 
not in shape to be rebuked.” 

The Coleman heir looked the big man up 
and down. This was a thing which he did 
rather well, and generally it made a deep 
impression, however it might be failing in 
this specific case. Harold controlled him- 
self admirably, too—which of course 
showed his high breeding. 

“ All right!” he said. ‘“ If—if you really 
saved her, it—well, it was mighty splendid 
of you, of course, old man, and I—I thank 
you; but she shouldn’t have gone out in the 
first place, and—I say, give her here!” 

“ Do what?” inquired James. 

“Give her to me, please! I'll carry her 
up to her house.” 

Mr. Barr raised his brows and surveyed 
Harold calmly, from top to toe and up 
again. However well young Coleman 
might appear in more conventional raiment, 
there could not possibly be any two opin- 
ions about him in a bathing suit. Just one 
careless glance at him, and one knew that 
never, never would any sculptor implore 
Harold to pose for a figure of American 
manhood. 

Mr. Barr shook his head. 

“ No use!” he grinned. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Your knees would never stand it,” con- 
cluded the rescuer, and looked down upon 
his charge. He looked and looked and 
looked, and then brought up his head with 
the same queer little jerk. ‘Is that gray 
cottage where you live?” he asked huskily. 

“Yes!” breathed Lydia contentedly. 

“Have you there in two minutes,” said 
James. 

He would have passed on with Lydia in 
his arms, but that young Mr. Coleman 
planted himself squarely before them. 
Harold was genuinely angry now, too. 
This was plain from his dilated nostrils and 
his flaming eyes. 
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““See here, sir!” he cried. “I demand 
that you give me that young lady!” 

“ You—what’s this you say?” James 

: Barr gasped, and stared at him. 

“T demand—” 

“ How do you get that way, boy?” 

“Do you mean by what right?” Mr. 
Coleman inquired with pretty dignity. 
“She is my fiancée!” 

Perhaps, after all, James was not as 
strong as he seemed. Perhaps the plunge 
had been too much for him, or the sun, 
which was really quite warm, too powerful. 
At any rate, a convulsive shock appeared 
to run through his anatomy, and for an in- 
stant he closed his eyes; but at once they 
were open again and directed at Lydia. 
But that it seems such utter nonsense, it 
might almost be said that his gaze was 
burning. 

“Ts that so?” he asked. 

“No, it is not!” Miss Alford respondec, 
quite readily, without a trace of her recent 
weakness. 

“You're not engaged to this bird? I 
mean to say—” 

“T am not!” Lydia interrupted. 

Mr. Barr straightened up and sighed 
vastly. Then he looked oddly at Harold. 

“ Well, do you want him to carry you?” 
he asked. ; 

' “No!” said Lydia. 

“ Do you want him around at all?” Mr. 
Barr pursued hopefully. 

“No, not now. I’m—so tired,” Lydia 
sighed. ‘“ Take me home, please.” 

“ Home you go!” James Barr assured 
her. He grinned at Harold Coleman, and 
his tone grew weirdly boisterous. “ Back 
up, you!” he commanded. “Back up! 
You’re blocking the traffic!” 

Harold backed—sulkily, even furiously, 
perhaps, but still he backed. James Barr 
and his burden passed on, and Harold Cole- 
man ground his fairly good and carefully 
filled teeth. At best, he was probably a 
poor, morbid, imaginative soul, coloring all 
things according to his own emotions. In- 
deed, to Harold’s distorted vision the whol- 
ly impossible was appearing just now, for 
he fancied that Lydia had heaved a sigh of 
great content and then had snuggled down 
more comfortably in the arms of this rough, 
coarse man, who was a total stranger to her. 

Harold did not follow them, although 
neither Lydia nor her rescuer may have 
been aware of that. Instead, he folded his 
arms and spoke quite freely to the winds. 
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If what he said was any sample of the ordi- 
nary language of his exalted circle, almost 
any poor and self-respecting person who 
heard would have thanked his lucky stars 
that the social altitude were not for him. 

On the veranda of the gray cottage, 
Lydia sighed and stirred again. 

“ Put me down now, please,” she said. 
“T’m quite all right, I think.” 

“Well, I—I certainly hope you are,” 
Mr. Barr replied somewhat dizzily. 

“ And you must sit down and rest now.” 

“ Rest?” Mr. Barr laughed mightily. 
“TI don’t have to rest. I’m not tired. 
Why, I could carry you fifty miles and 
never stop for a rest. You see, I’m pretty 
strong, Miss—Miss—” 

“ Alford—Lydia Alford.” 

“ Alford,” repeated James. He rested 
one arm gracefully against a column, and 
so stood, just appreciating the beautiful 
girl he had saved. “ As I was saying, I’m 
pretty strong, and I—” 

Here he paused, which was rather a 
shame, because James had conquered the 
peculiar dryness which had been in his 
throat for a little while after that first good 
look at Lydia, and was about to strike his 
real conversational stride. Pause he did, 
however, and his stare suddenly grew blank 
and chagrined. 

The reason for all this was no more and 
no less than Mrs. Mary Lane, who had hur- 
ried out to the veranda. Now Mrs. Lane 
was the aunt of a real person like Lydia; 
yet one had but to glance at her to know 
that she was a rather extreme specimen of 
the aristocratic genus that holds itself 
pretty well aloof from the common herd. 
No, she had no lorgnette. She lacked the 
queenly air that belongs, perhaps exclusive- 
ly, to society matrons of the movies; but 
there was just something about her—some- 
thing which struck James Barr like a dasb. 
of iced water. 

“ Oh!” he remarked. 

“Oh!” said Lydia. She turned quickly, 
and even flushed a bit. “Oh, aunt! This 
is Mr.—” 

“ Barr—Jim Barr,” the 
promptly supplied. 

“ Barr.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Lane. 

Having studied James’s rather remark- 
able stripes for a moment, she tried to 
smile, without success. 

“T was drowning,” said Lydia impres- 
sively, “‘ and he—” 
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“ You were drowning?” her aunt gasped. 
“II think I was going down for the 
last time, wasn’t I, Mr. Barr?” 

‘Well, I don’t know as I’d quite say 
that—that you were going down for the last 
time, but—-” Mr. Barr replied, with some 
difficulty. 

“But why—how did it happen?” Mrs. 
Lane demanded. ‘ Were you swimming?” 

‘“‘ Naturally, aunt. You see, I—” 

“Oh, my child! My child!” the lady 
cried, as the facts of the case at last pene- 
trated. “‘ Why in the world did you—” 

“ And Mr. Barr saved my life,” Lydia 
insisted, almost doggedly. 

‘“‘ He—why, yes, to be sure!” Mrs. Lane 
said, in a rather feverish fog. “ Why, 
you’re wet, Mr. Barr!” 

“ Yes, the—the ocean’s like that, you 
know,”’ James explained, rather wondering- 
ly. ‘I had to go in to get her out.” 

“ Er—of course! I didn’t think of that 
immediately,” said Mrs. Lane. “I’m so 
confused, so—oh, Lydia, how could you? 
And you, Mr. Barr—you must go home at 
once and change your clothes.” 

“ Eh?” said James. 

“ But, aunt, he—” Lydia began. 

“ But he must! I insist that he must! 
He'll take a frightful cold!” 

Mr. Barr smiled tartly and turned to 
the steps. 

‘¢ All right, madam,” he assented briefly. 
“ Good-by!” 

“ But I don’t want you to go!” Lydia 
cried. 

More than this, she turned her eyes full 
upon James. She caused them to glow. 
She commanded him! 

In spite of that, James kept on, pausing 
at the bottom step. 

“I'd better,” he said simply. “I don’t 
want to wait and have the butler called to 
throw me out.” 

“ But I hadn’t meant to suggest that,” 
Mrs. Lane cried, “or anything like that, 
Mr.—Mr. Carr. Deever couldn’t do it, I 
assure you. He’s quite elderly, you see, 
and—oh, I’m not at all sure that I know 
what I’m saying!” 

“Well, I get the drift of it, anyway,” 
replied James. ‘‘ Good afternoon!” 

“ But — but, Mr. Farr — was that the 
name?” Lydia’s aunt managed. “I haven’t 
—haven’t thanked you for saving our little 
girl. You'll let me do that when I’m calm- 
er, won’t you? Where are you staying, 
Mr. —Mr.—”’ 
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“ At McGlown’s,” James said simply. 
“ McGlown’s?” gasped Lydia’s aunt. 

“Yes, McGlown’s Seaside Inn.” 

“Not that dreadful place in the village, 
with the faded beer signs in front, and that 
terrific creature with a beard who stands in 
the doorway and—” 

“Yes, that’s McGlown himself. Why? 
What’s the matter with the place?” 

To an extent, Mrs. Lane had recovered 
herself. She laughed giddily. 

“Well, really, I—I don’t know anything 
at all about McGlown’s, of course!” 

“No?” sighed James, with an odd catch. 
“T thought from the way you spoke that 
somebody’d been murdered there, or the 
house was due for a raid, or—well, good 
afternoon!” 

“ But, Mr. Barr!” Lydia pleaded. 

“No!” the rescuer said firmly, savagely. 
“T got to go!” 

So he went, striding down to the beach 
with his fists clenched. 
seized his blue dory, and, just failing to 
tear it apart, literally hurled it into the surf 
and climbed in—this simple performance in 
itself being a feat which perhaps had never 
been duplicated at Ponsett Beach on such 
a windy day. He laid hold upon his oars 
and pulled, taking an almost birdlike flight 
over acomber. He turned back toward the 
village, and rowed and rowed and rowed. 


V 


ss Ox, you were beastly to him!” Lydia 
said. 

“ Beastly?” cried her aunt. 

**'You—you all but ordered him off!” 

“Lydia! I did nothing of the kind!” 
gasped Mrs. Lane. 

s But you. did! 
and— 

There was a note almost approaching 
hysteria in Lydia’s sweet voice. This was 
a manifestation so unusual, so ominous, as 
to have a splendidly stabilizing effect upon 
her aunt. 

“‘ My darling,” she said soothingly, “ you 
must come with me at once.” 

“T think I'll stay here and watch him,” 
declared Lydia. 

“T think that you will come with me. 
You'll have a hot bath immediately, and 
I'll send for Dr. Corth, my child, and as 
soon as we have you in bed—” 

She laid both of her plump hands upon 
Lydia, and for a moment it seemed that 
she was bent upon dragging her charge 
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bodily into the gray cottage. 
a sigh, partially submitted. 

“T’m not going to have any hot bath,” 
she said rebelliously; “and if you call in 
that Corth antique I’ll order him out just— 
just as you ordered him away; but I'll lie 
down for a while, aunt, if you like.” 

This she did, making even a further con- 
cession by permitting the capable little 
maid to rub her briskly, swathe her in warm 


silken things, and tuck about her a com-— 


forter of lightest down. Largely, these con- 
cessions were made because Lydia wished 
to lie at perfect ease and think, all alone. 

It appeared, however, that Mrs. Lane 
had other plans for the immediate moment. 
She drew a chair to the side of the wide 
couch, and, taking Lydia’s hand, spoke very 
firmly. 

“ Now my little girl must go to sleep,” 
said she. “ She must forget all her terrible 
fright and—and everything of that sort.” 

“‘ You never even let me thank him prop- 
erly,” complained Lydia. 

“Sssh! Sssh! He shall be thanked— 
very properly, my dear,” Mrs. Lane 
beamed. “I promise you that.” 

“‘ What does that mean?” 

“T shall send Deever over at once with 
a check.” 

_ “To—to pay him for saving me?” Lydia 
cried in horror. 

“Of course,” purred her aunt. “ One 
does that.” 

“A check—money—to that man?” 

“Oh, but, my child, he’ll not be offend- 
ed, if that’s what your dear little idealistic 
head is fearing,” the elder lady laughed. 
“He’s merely somebody’s 
and—” 

“He’s nothing of the. kind!” Lydia 
flamed. Surely she was lacking in respect 
for her aunt just then. “ Harold said that 
same fool thing!” 

“ But — but — did he tell you he was 
not?” 

“No, of course he didn’t; but—” 

“ Well, then, darling, I’m quite certain 
that he is,” Mrs. Lane said serenely. “ His 
—er—shirt told me a great deal; and his 
manner, too, of course. I’m very observ- 
ant, you know.” 

‘“‘ Even if you are, I don’t want Deever 
sent over with any check!” 

“ But one does that, Lydia,” her aunt 
said patiently. ‘You see, dear, you’ve 
never been rescued before. You really 
don’t know.” 
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“ Well, have you?” 

Mrs. Lane passed a hand across a brow 
that was beginning to ache slightly. 

“ Why—why, no. It wouldn’t be pos- 
sible. I don’t swim, of course. I assure 
you that the proper thing shall be done, 
my dear. I think a thou—no, not a thou- 
sand dollars. No, that’s far too much. 
I’m sure that a check for five hundred dol- 
lars will be a fortune to him. His name— 
what was his name? Jim, I remember— 
James; and was it Barr? Yes, it was 
Barr!” the lady cried triumphantly. 

“Yes, it was, and I won’t have him in- 
sulted!” Lydia stated energetically, rising 
on one elbow. “I won’t—” 

“Well, well, well, dear! There, there, 
there! Then he shall not be insulted! 
Yes, I promise you faithfully, Lydia—he 
shall not be insulted!” said Mrs: Lane, and 
was consciously artful in the extreme. 
“ And now lie down and sleep, sweetheart. 
Just lie back and try to sleep, dear, and 
leave it all to your auntie!” 

Seeing that solitude was to be won only 
by closing her eyes, Lydia closed them until 
the door had latched after Mrs. Lane. 
Then she opened them again, glowingly— 
just as Mrs. Lane, in the lower corridor, 
pressed a button and waited for pudgy lit- 
tle Mr. Deever. 

He came, briskly as ever. He found his 
mistress frowning. 

“ Oh—ah—Deever,” she said softly. 
“Tf a person were to be rescued — from 
drowning, say—five hundred dollars should 
be an adequate reward for—for a person in 
modest circumstances, don’t you think? 
The rescuer, I mean, being a person in mod- 
est circumstances.” 

“Why, I—I should think so, madam,” 
Deever agreed. 

“ Yes—thank you, Deever,” said Lydia’s 
aunt, with a sigh of relief. “ Then I’ll ask 
you to have Wallace take you over to the 
village, so that you can deliver a check and 
a note for me. No, not at once. I can’t 
spare you now, can I? In any case there’s 
no great need for haste, I suppose. No— 
after dinner.” 

“Very good, Mrs. Lane,” Deever said 
soberly. 

“To McGlown’s,” added Mrs. Lane. 

As they go, Deever was a good enough 
butler. He met all the requirements in the 
way of efficient service, and when it came 
to stoical demeanor, which was a point on 
which Mrs. Lane laid stress, he was a per- 
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fect marvel. In all the ten or twelve years 
of his service in this family, he had prob- 
ably never executed one violent stare where 
it could be seen, or raised his voice even 
half a tone; yet now he did both these 
things. 

“ McGlown’s, ma’am?” he gasped. 

“Yes, Deever,” responded Mrs. Lane’s 
hushed voice. 

Deever cleared his throat and braced 
himself, returning to normal so far as ap- 
pearances were concerned. 

“ Very good, Mrs. Lane,” he said again; 
“immediately after dinner.” 

“Yes. That’s all just now, I think, 
Deever,” said Lydia’s aunt, and turned 
away. Then she turned back again. “ But 
—ah, Deever!” 

“ Ves, madam?” 

“Tsn’t it perfectly incredible, Deever?” 

“Tt certainly is, Mrs. Lane!” concurred 
Deever, who seemed in some way to have 
grasped her meaning, whatever that may 
have been. 

VI 


Now, for a little while, it behooves us to 
abandon Lydia to her couch and her medi- 
tations and to consider the strange expe- 
riences that were developing with incredible 
rapidity for James Barr. 

Barr’s existence had hitherto been almost 
distressingly normal, running strongly to 
the blunt, the direct, the obvious, and never 
by any possible chance approaching the en- 
igmatic. Wholly certain of himself, with 
whatever warrant, his supply of good cheer 
flowed from an unfailing fount. When he 
became wholly enraged, which was very 
rarely, the rather terrifying phase passed 
within a matter of ten: minutes or there- 
about; and while one who knew him well 
might have been considerably astonished to 
find the ocean filled with wine, or the 
streets paved with gold, he would have been 
even more astonished at the sight of James 
Barr sulking. 

None knew James better than his friend 
Daniel Finch, sitting just now on the edge 
of the bed and polishing his nails. 

Daniel prepared to glance up, as the door 
opened. He did glance up quite sharply, 
as the door closed with a thud. Then he 
sat back and stared. 

“Well, you got it! 
he observed. 

“ Got what?” 

79 Wet! ” 
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“Oh!” grunted James, and removed his 
sodden collar and tie with a savage yank. 

Usually so ready of tongue, that organ 
appeared now to suffer complete paralysis. 
James removed his shirt, wrung it, shook it 
out, and slapped it viciously across the back 
of the best chair in the room—which, how- 
ever, being a best chair only according to 
McGlown standards, was not likely to suf- 
fer much. 

James then sat down to remove his shoes. 
Still he had not launched into an account 
of the thing that had befallen him. 

Daniel ceased polishing his nails. 

“‘ Well, for the love of Mike, what’s the 
matter with you?” he demanded. 

“* Matter?” 

“‘'Yes—what are you sore about?” 

‘“ Sore?”’ 

iT 3 Sore! ” 

“T’m not,” James snapped, over soaking 
laces. 

“So I see,” said Daniel. ‘‘ Where’d you 
tip over?” 

““T didn’t tip over.” 

“What makes you so wet, then?” 

James glanced at his old friend. Impos- 
sible as it may have been, Daniel’s utter 
inoffensiveness considered, there seemed to 
be everything short of cold-blooded murder 
in that glance. 

“IT stepped in a puddle and it splashed 
up on me,” James explained. 

Daniel laughed outright. 

“ That was it, eh? Well, it must have 
been some puddle,” said he—and waited in 
vain for some seconds. ‘“ Oh, come out of 
it!” he resumed. “ You did just what I 
told you you’d do. Y’ know, there are 
some things even you can’t do, Jimmy, but 
there’s no need of getting sore about it. 
Why, I don’t suppose there’s a man alive 
could keep a dinky boat like that right side 
up when—” 

“Ts that so?” James interrupted wicked- . 
ly. “ Well, I’ll give you a hundred dollars 
for every person that saw that boat any- 
thing but right side up this afternoon while 
I was in it.” 

His teeth clicked together, evidently in- 
dicating that he had said his say and meant 
to say no more. Daniel abruptly ceased 
his grinning. 

“Any more of ’em down where you 
were?” he asked. 

“More what?” 

“Grouches—on the bottom of the 
ocean.” 
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“Go look for yourself!” James respond- 
ed pleasantly. 

It was obviously the intention of the 
rather piqued Daniel to respond with words 
of even more cutting character, if possible. 
With his lips parted, he caught himself in 
the very act. Amazement replaced the 
anger in his eye. He rose, crossed to James, 
and laid one hand upon his friend’s mighty 
shoulder. 

“‘ Say, have you been stacking up against 
any bootleg hootch?” he asked. 

“What?” James barked, and glared up- 
ward. “You know as well as I do that I 
never took a drink in my life!” 

“ Until this afternoon,” Daniel amended, 
rather sagely. “Sure! But I never saw 
you like this before. Oh, come on, Jim— 
come clean! What happened?” 

He patted the big shoulder affectionately. 
Mr. Barr, his lips tight for a moment, mas- 
tered—in some degree, at least—the 
strange mood that was upon him. He 
looked up patiently with— 

“I’m wet. I’m cold. I don’t have to 
go around laughing like a jackass when I’m 
wet and cold, do I? Well, all right, then— 
let me change my clothes!” 

“‘I—<certainly. Only I wish you'd tell 
me, Jim!” 

“ Urrr!” said Mr. Barr, in substance. 

So Daniel returned to his perch on the 
bed and watched James as he finished his 
dressing—scowling over the fresh shirt, 
scowling over the fresh collar, now and then 
muttering to himself. It was not an en- 
lightening process, nor was there anything 
enlightening about the stifled groan with 
which, at last, James dropped into a chair. 
Grimly he stretched his great legs, sneering 
at them. Grimly, with the sneer grown 
more marked, he surveyed the room. 

“ Well, this is one hell of a place to spend 
a vacation!” he observed. 

“ Huh?” said Daniel. 

“ Dreadful!” added James. 

“Why, what — what’s the matter with 
it?” 

“It’s rotten!” 

“‘ What’s rotten about it?” Daniel asked 
blankly. “I thought—” 

“ The whole joint’s rotten, Dan! Those 
faded beer signs out front—they’re enough 
to drive anybody but a simp away—just 
those beer signs.” 

“J—I don’t know that they’re very 
pretty,” admitted Mr. Finch. “ Still, what 
do you care about beer signs?” 
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“And then the way McGlown hangs 

around in the doorway,” James added. 

“It’s hideous!” 

' “ Well, but it’s his hotel, ain’t it? If he 

wants to stand out there, that’s his right.” 

“ Probably it is,” James conceded gloom- 
ily; “ but it looks rotten!’ He crossed his 
legs. He folded his hands. The corners 
of his mouth went down farther and far- 
ther. ‘“ Rotten!” he repeated. 

A rather ponderous half minute passed 
in complete silence. Daniel laughed some- 
what weakly. 

“ Well, I don’t get it, but it’s all right,” 
he said. ‘I thought you liked the place 
fine, Jim, and—oh, whatever’s the matter 
with you, forget it! What time is it?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied James, from 
afar. 

“ Must be near supper time, Jim. Oh, 
yes, the girls gave me a tip, by the way. 
You have to make a rush for the first table 
here, or they lay you over half an hour to 
eat with the second gang.” 

“cs Aha! ” 

“ So we wetter get downstairs and make 
it with the’ first lot, when the bell rings. 
We don’t want to be late for thé movies.” 

“Tm not going to any movies,” James 
said briefly. 

it 3 What?” 

(73 Nix! ” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Sick of ’em.” 

Daniel’s smile grew almost wild. 

“Yes, but this date’s all made!” he 
stated. “I told the girls—” 

“ Unmake it,” said Mr. Barr, with Cz- 
sarean brevity. 

“T can’t! They'll be waiting for us!” 

Just as offensively as possible, James 
yawned in his friend’s face as he arose. 

“ Take ’em yourself, then. I’m going for 
a walk, Dan—no, I’m going alone for a 
walk.” 

“ W-where?” 

“T have no idea, but you stick around 
here and get your supper. Don’t wait for 
me. I’ll come when I get ready. Tell your 
friends I’m out of it.” 

He stalked toward the door. Daniel 
overtook him just as he clasped the knob. 

“ Say, I—I don’t know what it is, but 
don’t be an idiot!” he pleaded. ‘“ Why, 
that little Phillips kid you’re going to take 
is the nicest thing you ever saw! I’m sorry 
now I didn’t pick on her instead of Dottie. 
She’s a peach of a kid, and the real goods. 
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Her father’s a doctor, and pretty well fixed, 
from what her friend tells me. She’s got 
class, Jim—class—and—” 

He halted. In this strangest of all min- 
utes, James Barr was looking him up and 
down with an expression beyond any hu- 
man fathoming. It was not just a sneer. 
It was much, much more than any ordinary 
sneer. 

“Class!” James echoed, and the con- 
tempt of the whole universe was concen- 
trated in that one word and the hollow 
laugh that followed. “ Class! That kid!” 

“ But—but—but—but you never even 
spoke to her!” Daniel gasped. 

Then he was alone. Aye, all alone was 
Daniel Finch in their room at McGlown’s, 
while James descended to the ramshackle 
porch, crossed it, crossed the beach, and 
headed in the general direction of a little 
point of rocks, quite remote from the Mc- 
Glown establishment. Sitting there, one 
could watch the rising of the moon. Per- 
haps James knew this; perhaps he did not. 

He failed to report for supper, first table 
or second table. a. 

Presently Daniel and two vcry pretty 
girls appeared .in the lighted doorway. 
Here they conferred in whispers, the while 
looking about for James. They finally dis- 
cerned him far down at the end of the 
porch, where it was dark. When they had 
conferred further, there was a tinkling, con- 
fident laugh from the little Phillips girl, 
and she advanced, all alone, upon James. 
Unabashed, she paused beside him. 

“Mr. Barr,” she said sweetly, “I 
thought you were going with us to the 
movies?” 

James rose formally and unsmilingly. 

“Why, no,” he said, also formally. 
“T’m sorry there’s been any misunderstand- 
ing, but I don’t like movies, and I’m not 
going.” 

“Not even if J ask you to?” said the 
young woman. 

“No, not even if you ask me to,” James 
responded colorlessly. 

Miss Phillips caught her outraged breath. 

“Well, you may be quite sure that I 
shan’t ask you!” she said, and turned and 
rejoined Daniel and his companion. 

“ Don’t!” James grunted sourly to him- 
self, as he settled into the chair again. 

So it was Daniel’s privilege to take two 
girls to the pictures instead of one, and 
afterward to buy three nut sundaes instead 
of two. Being of a rather sunny and even 
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disposition, it is altogether possible that he 
enjoyed himself, even without James Barr’s 
society. However that may be, he was 
humming when he opened the door of their 
room, just before ten o’clock. 

He ceased his humming and stared in- 

credulously, for before him was a picture 
more striking than anything he had seen 
in the theater over the town hall of Pon- 
sett. A plump, elderly man—a total 
stranger—was gasping in the middle of the 
room; and Mr. Barr, in his shirt sleeves, 
was scowling blackly, in the very motion 
of throwing into the face of this perfect 
stranger a handful of finely torn bits of 
paper. The elderly mystery, sputtering 
amazedly, raised his hands in a defensive 
gesture; but James was only glaring at him 
now. : 
“You go back and say that I don’t want 
any check, d’ye hear?” Mr. Barr was say- 
ing viciously. “Say that I tore it up, and 
the fool letter along with it, and threw them 
both in your face!” 

“ Quite—quite so, sir!” Deever stam- 
mered. ‘“ But I—I assure you, sir, that it 
was never intended to—” 

“TI don’t care a damn what was intended 
or what wasn’t intended!” the apparently 
infuriated James replied forcefully. “ You 
go back and say what I told you to say!” 

“‘T—to be sure, sir! Only may I be per- 
mitted to suggest, sir, that—” 

“No, you may not!” James vociferated. 
“ Get out!” 

So Deever got out at once, stumbling into 
Daniel Finch, muttering a confused apolo- 
gy, and stumbling on. It must have been 
a full minute before Daniel, breath return- 
ing, recovered sufficiently to close the door 
after him. 

“ What was that?” he demanded. 

“You saw!” James snapped. 

“T know, but — but, Jimmy, was that 
really a check that you tore up?” Daniel 
asked thickly, for he was ever thrifty and 
practical. 

“ Ves! ” 

“ What did you do it for?” 

“ Exercise!” said James. 

He was an amazingly altered being. At 
any other time, mad or otherwise, he would 
have plunged into a recital of exactly what 
had preceded the astounding scene. Now, 
instead, he rammed his hands deep in his 
trousers pockets, turned his back on Daniel 
Finch, and, somewhere within him, pro- 
duced a variety of sounds which suggested 
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an irritated bulldog about one block away. 
Since he was not entirely proof against re- 
buffs, Daniel reddened. 

“ Well, of course, if you don’t want to 
tell me—”’ 

“T don’t!” 

“Don’t, then!” 

“No, I’m not ‘going to!” James barked. 

Thick, heavy silence brooded over the 
room for a while. James merely continued 
his rumbling, although what pleasure he 
could possibly have derived from it was 
hard to say. Daniel, staring at his friend’s 
great back, breathed more heavily and red- 
dened more darkly. He was at least as 
much thunderstruck as he was angry. This 
impossible change in Jim Barr had arrived 
with no hint of warning, and what had 
promised to be a rather jolly three weeks 
now threatened to become an ordeal, unless 
something was done at once. 

Daniel, then, prepared to do something. 
He searched for words that would drive into 
James and rouse him, at least, to candor— 
after which, unless he was absolutely wrong 
about every detail of James’s psychology, 
nature would take its course and the air 
would clear. 

Thrice his mouth opened, as he felt that 
he had found the correct attack. Thrice it 
closed, as Daniel realized that he was not 
yet on the right track. In the end he said, 
rather gruffly and angrily: 

“Who was calling?” 

“ Calling who?” James grunted without 
turning. 

“T don’t know. They said down in the 
office that somebody had been trying to get 
us on the telephone.” 

James wheeled about astonishingly. 

“Us or me?” he demanded. 

“T don’t know, I tell you. 
didn’t say.” 

Suddenly as it had appeared, the feverish 
animation died out of James’s countenance. 
He shrugged and seemed to shrink. 

“ Well, I don’t know, either,” said he. 
“‘ T just came in about ten minutes ago and 
found that—man waiting for me in the 
hall.” 

It was in Daniel’s heart to burst out at 
his friend, to demand an explanation; but, 
having stared at James for a moment, he 
refrained. He had never seen Jim look like 
that before. His head bowed, his mouth 
dragged down, the big man was on his way 
to bed. Daniel gave it up, and also pre- 
pared to retire. 


McGlown 
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Nor were matters in any sense improved | 
with the dawning of a glad new day—or, 
rather, of a new day which ought to have 
been a glad one. i 

At least half the joy of Mr. Barr’s vaca- — 
tions—or so his friend had always under- 
stood—lay in the simple detail of late, un- 
hurried rising. It was almost a fixed habit 
with James, in the summer time, to loiter | 
down just one hour after the dining room 
had closed upon the last breakfast guest, 
to demand sustenance, and, with sustenance 
refused and his attention called to the rules 
of the house, to express himself quite free- 
ly, and then, usually chuckling, to ramble 
away in search of food. 

Daniel had rather dreaded some such 
performance, this first morning at Ponsett; 
for Mr. McGlown, while not so large as 
James, was plainly a citizen of rather tough 
fiber. He might have spared himself all 
anxiety, for when his eyes opened, a little 
before eight o’clock, his friend’s bed. was 
wholly deserted and his friend’s clothes 
were missing. Inquiry revealed that Mr. 
Barr had breakfasted at seven, being some- 
what irritated at the lateness of the meal, 
according to the waitress; and after that 
he had taken a boat and rowed away across 
an ocean quite reassuringly calm this morn- 
ing. Still further inquiry brought to light 
the fact that James had invested in large 
quantities of bait before leaving. 

With these data in hand, Daniel shrugged 
his shoulders and looked up the little Crane 
girl and her friend. It was a free country, 
of course. If James Barr elected to act 
like a nut, that was his privilege as an 
American citizen. 

All day long, James was among the miss- 
ing. He returned at evening, just as the 
last of the supper crowd left the dining 
room. Unsmilingly he tramped to the 
kitchen door; unsmilingly he presented the 
McGlown establishment with a collection 
of such size and importance that no seer 
was needed to predict a fish diet for all 
hands, for days to come. Then, after a 
moment of hesitation, he permitted a rather 
delighted McGlown to lead him to the sup- 
per table, where, despite all urging, he ate 
little, and that little without interest or 
areeecietion. 

s Daniel Finch was waiting for him at the 
oor. 

“ Care to take a little walk with me and 
the girls?” he — 

“ No. ” 











‘Well, then—say! Will you come up 
to the room with me for a couple of min- 
utes, Jim?” 

“Yes. I’m going there anyway. I’m 
going to bed.” 

He led the way, in fact, and even during 
the brief journey he seemed to forget Mr. 
Finch’s existence, for he turned with mild 
astonishment and stared at Daniel as the 
latter closed and locked the door. 

“Now, listen! We're going to talk,” 
Daniel said firmly. 

James waved a tired impatient hand. 

“Oh, I don’t want to—” 

“* Well, .listen!’? Daniel commanded, and 
actually forced him into a chair. ‘‘ This is 
important, Jimmy. Of course, I don’t 
know what’s the matter with you, and I 
don’t want to butt in, if it’s something per- 
sonal; only, dumb as I may be, Jim, I 
can’t imagine what personal stuff has got 
you so sudden. Anyway, there’s something 
wrong with you. You and me have been 
pals a good while, and I don’t know that 
we've had many secrets from one another. 
So why not tell me all about this, whatever 
it is, and get it off your chest? You'll feel 
better.” 

He waited. James, with the strangest, 
saddest, sneering smile, shrugged and kept 
silent. 

“Is it a Jane?” Daniel asked pointedly. 

“Huh? What? What Jane?” James 
demanded hotly. 

“That’s what I don’t know, buddy. 
That’s what I’m asking.” 

‘“‘ Well, why are you asking it?” 

“Well, one reason — somebody’s called 
you up three or four times to-day, and—” 

6“ Who2” 

“Some dame, Jimmy—the name not 
given,” Daniel smiled—very craftily, too, 
for he sensed that he was on the trail. 
“She wanted to speak to you personally, 
and she wouldn’t leave any message. 
Twice I talked to her, and McGlown said 
she called up twice more this afternoon, 
while I was down town with the girls. 
Your handsome face, James, tells me that 
you know who she is and why she’s calling 
for you; so why not open up the fluttering 
little heart and tell old Uncle Dudley all 

about this, and—” 

Here Daniel paused, for the shaky tele- 
phone on the far wall had given forth that 
anemic buzzing which passed for a ring. 
James started sharply, and caught at the 
arms of his chair. Mr. Finch, however, 
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rose with the greatest alacrity and answered 
the call. Then he covered the mouthpiece 
with one hand and turned to his friend 
with an expansive grin. 

“Tt’s the same Jane!” he announced. 

“ Who—what’s her name?” James asked 
hoarsely. 

“The name, please?” Daniel inquired 
sweetly. He listened, and covered the 
mouthpiece again. “It’s no use, Jimmy! 
The plot just gets thicker and thicker. She 
won’t give her name.” 

“Well!” James croaked, and looked 
about in the queerest, wildest way. 
“* Well!” he repeated, and could go no fur- 
ther for ten seconds. Then something 
seemed to snap within him. He shakily 
rose to his feet, and all but tottered across 
the shabby room, with one hand held out. 
“Here! Here!” he cried hoarsely. ‘“ Gim- 
me that phone!” 


Vil 


WHATEVER her problem, Lydia seemed 
to reach a final decision just a little after 
‘six o’clock. She threw off the down com- 
forter. She rose, her color high and her 
eyes sparkling. She rang for her capable 
little maid and set to work to dress for the 
evening. , 

Lydia was late for dinner, which was un- 
usual. Her aunt regarded her with misty 
surprise. 

“Oh!” said her aunt. “I thought you 
had decided not to go, dear.” 

it9 Go?” 

“Why, yes—to the Garrisons’ dance, of 
course. That’s the reason for the — the 
rather elaborate effect, isn’t it?” 

Lydia’s aunt beamed. The girl’s eyes 
opened. They were wide and artless, like 
the eyes of an innocent child. 

“Am I too elaborate?” she asked. “ Do 
I look overdressed?” 

“ Well, hardly overdressed!” Mrs. Lane 
laughed, and seemed vastly gratified that 
this rather obvious witticism should have 
forced a way past her lips. “It’s a warm 
evening, of course, and it’s always hot at 
the Garrisons’.” 

“Tt is?” Lydia said, with the queerest 
effect of having drifted away. “I’m not 
going to the Garrisons’, auntie!” 

There was silence for a time, while Deev- 
er served. Mrs. Lane consecrated the pe- 
riod to thought, and this resulted, as 
Deever departed again, in the most sly of 
sly smiles. 
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“Oho!” Mrs. Lane said softly. 
—Harold’s coming!” 

“Ts he?” Lydia gasped. “Did he 
phone?” 

“ Not to me.” 

“Oh!” said Lydia, and sighed in appar- 
ent relief. 

“‘ A dear boy!” commented Mrs. Lane. 

“Oh, yes,” said Lydia. 

“ A‘dear, lovable boy—a splendid man!” 
Mrs. Lane commented further. 

“Um? Oh, yes,” said Lydia. 

Now her aunt waited for that burst of 
sweet confidence which should logically 
have come after this encouragement. It 
did not come. Mrs. Lane grew puzzled for 
a moment, and sighed. 

“You’re so like your father in some 
ways!” she breathed. 

“Am I? _ I think I’m proud of that,” 
Lydia dimpled. 

“So you should be, dear, in—in most 
ways; but he, too, was exceedingly—er— 
secretive.” ; 

“What? Do you think /’m secretive?” 
Lydia asked, and looked sharply across the 
table. 

‘‘ Sometimes, dear.” 

“‘ Secretive about what, aunt?” 

“ Why—Harold, perhaps.” 

Lydia’s lovely shoulders moved the 
smallest fraction of an inch. She seemed 
to drift away again. 

“Oh, no—I’m not a bit secretive about 
Harold,” she said absently. ‘“ Gracious no, 
aunt! Why on earth should I be secre- 
tive about Harold?” 

She devoted herself to her dinner after 
that, and her aunt, who was forty, and 
therefore, of course, old and very wise, 
smiled again and again, all to herself, and 
with great satisfaction. No exaggerated 

assumption of carelessness could deceive 
this dear lady. She understood, and was 
glad. 

Later Mrs. Lane discovered, with some 
astonishment, that she was quite alone with 
her book. Her niece, elaborate gown and 
all, seemed simply to have faded from the 
picture. She rang for Deever and asked 
if Miss Lydia had left the house. 

“T think Miss Alford’s in her room, Mrs. 
Lane,” Deever responded. He shuddered 
imperceptibly, and added, with a touch of 
sadness: “ You’re wishing me to go to—to 
McGlown’s, ma’am?” 

Shock rendered Mrs, Lane quite breath- 
less for a moment. 


“T see 
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“Why, Deever! To be sure!”’ she cried. 
“How utterly stupid of me! I’d forgot- 
ten! Ill write the note and the check at 
once, of course. And, Deever!” 

“Yes, madam?” 

“Be tactful with this person, Deever, 
but firm. He—er—rescued Miss Lydia 
from drowning this afternoon, and he’s a 
worthy fellow, doubtless, and all that, but 
—well, rather a coarse person, I fear. I 
mean ‘to say, he may feel that he deserves 
—oh; thousands and thousands of dollars, 
perhaps, and—”’ 

Here words failed her. 

“TI understand, madam,” Deever said 
gravely. 

“T knew you would,” replied Mrs. Lane. 
“So be very firm with this person, won’t 
you, Deever?” 

“Very firm, Mrs. Lane!” Deever said 
dubiously. 

Deever’s guess as to Lydia had been 
quite accurate. There was an extension 


telephone in the young lady’s room, and 
her maid found her beside it, at about ten 
o’clock. Lydia’s eyes were dark ‘as she 
started and rose. 

“You're going out this evening, Miss 


Lydia?” the capable maid asked. 

“Out? No!” Lydia replied irritably. 
“ T think P’ll—I’ll go down for a breath of 
air, and then to bed.” 

So she went, although she did not get 
the breath of air, for in the rather barnlike 
drawing-room of the gray cottage Deever, 
hat in hand, was confronting Mrs. Lane, 
who—yes, she actually gaped at Deever. 
Lydia paused, and then entered. 

“And he threw it, you say?” Mrs. Lane 
was just repeating. 

“ Yes, madam,” said Deever. ‘He tore 
them both to bits—the check first and then 
the note, after he’d read both, of course— 
and—and, as you very accurately put it, 
madam, he threw them in my face.” 

“ But that’s impossible, Deever!”’ 

“Yes, madam; but he did it,” insisted 
Deever. 

Lydia approached with some animation 
and more interest. 

“Who threw what in his face, aunt?” 
she inquired. 

“ Why, the—the Barr man!”’ Mrs, Lane 
exclaimed, for she was bewildered past any 
effort at dissimulation. “I sent him a 
check, of course—for five hundred dollars, 
Lydia—and a note of thanks as well, and— 
you have heard what happened!” 
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“ Well, good for him!” Miss Alford cried, 
quite loudly. ‘I’m sorry he didn’t kick 
you downstairs, Deever!”’ ; 

“T believe, miss, that he was on the point 
of doing that,” Deever said gravely. “I 
left just then.” 

“ Well, you should have waited,” Lydia 

told him. ‘“ It’s too darned bad you didn’t 
wait!” ‘ 
She is not to be blamed for this crude 
sentiment or for its manner of utterance. 
Lydia’s father, before wealth came to him, 
had been an engineer, and in contact with 
hundreds of the roughest kind of men. 
Certain little touches, however unlovely 
they may be, cannot be entirely eradicated 
in one generation. 

Having delivered the sentiment, having 
dismissed Deever with one scornful nod, 
Miss Alford turned flaming eyes upon her 
aunt. 

‘“ You promised me!” she said. 

as kK” 

“You promised me that he shouldn’t be 
insulted!” 

“ But, my child, you’re—you’re in a pas- 
sion!” her aunt gasped. “ My dear! My 
dear! Try to control yourself. You— 
you're just a silly, idealistic little girl, you 
know. How in the world could one sus- 
pect that a—a person of that sort would 
feel himself affronted?” 

She extended her plump, white hands, 
almost piteously. Lydia gazed at her quite 
as warmly, and still with something of ex- 
uliation in her eye. Then the girl turned 
and ran upstairs, without so much as a 
courteous “ good night.” 

She mentioned a headache next day, as 
one excuse for keeping rather close to her 
own room. Her capable maid knew quite 
well that Lydia had no headache at all; but 
Mrs. Lane accepted the young lady’s state- 
ment, and more or less mechanically went 
through all those filurried motions which are 
required by custom, when one’s niece has a 
headache. 

Young Mr. Coleman, somewhat recov- 
ered from his ill temper of yesterday, called, 
was advised of the headache, and went 
away again, sighing. Other friends of 
Lydia’s called, were also advised of the 
headache, and also went away again. Al- 
though she surely should have been ly- 
ing in a darkened room, with witch hazel 
upon her forehead and smelling salts near 
at hand, the strange fact is that almost 
every time the capable maid entered, she 
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found Lydia sitting beside her telephone, 
plainly trying to establish connection with 
some one. 

Mrs. Lane entered, before seven o’clock, 
in much distress. 

“You can’t possibly go to the Maynes’ 
dinner dance?” she queried. 

“Oh, no!” said Lydia Alford. 

“And J can’t possibly fail them at this 
hour, child. They always have too many 
men, impossible as that seems. I might 
send word that—” 

“No, don’t!” Lydia said hastily. “TI 
wouldn’t have you fail them for worlds! 
Besides, there really isn’t a thing you can 
do to help me, you know, dear. I’m per- 
fectly all right.” 

“ Are you surely all right, dear?” her 
aunt asked, with deep concern. 

“Oh, surely, surely!” Lydia laughed, 
and remembered. to press a hand to her 
forehead. 

Luncheon had been an extremely light 
affair, as an invalid’s luncheon should be. 
Dinner, eaten in solitude, was rather more 
substantial, despite various very respectful 
cautionings from Deever. After. dinner, 
Lydia returned to her telephone; and this 
time, be it said in so many words, she got 
results. 

“Oh, it’s you—at last!” she exclaimed 
presently. 

“ Yes, Miss Alford, it—it’s me!” James 
Barr confessed. 

“Why didn’t you come to see me last 
night, and let me thank you?” Lydia asked, 
quite accusingly, but without much reason, 
since she had not asked James to come to 
see her. 

“Oh, I was thanked,” Mr. Barr said 
grimly. 

“YT know—yes. I want to apologize 
most profoundly for that, Mr. Barr. -I 
never knew that aunt intended doing any- 
thing quite so horrible.” 

“ Well—well, say! Does that mean that 
you didn’t—” 

“T did not! And aunt promised me that 
she wouldn’t, but she did, and I don’t know 
how to ask your forgiveness.” 

Mr. Barr’s voice, which had been a small, 
husky thing, suddenly attained astonishing 
volume. 

“Well, that’s different!” he all but 
shouted. ‘ I—I thought you were trying 
to—to—well, gosh! I’m mighty glad you 
told me!” 

“ T’ve been trying to tell you ever since 
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last night. Won’t you come now and let 
me tell you?” 
There was a peculiar, gurgling noise at 


- the McGlown end of the wire, followed by 


another nameless sound, which may be de- 
scribed as more like a young groan than 
anything else. 

“‘ [—oh, I guess you feel you—you have 
to be polite, or—something of that kind,” 
said a voice which could not have been 
much more unlike the usual Barr tone. 
“ But it—it isn’t necessary. -I mean, you— 
well, you don’t want me to come or—” 

“Mr. Barr, do you think that I’d have 
telephoned you at least ten times to-day if 

(To be continued in the January 
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I hadn’t wanted you to come?” Lydia asked 
very softly. 

There was another small gurgle at the 
other end of the line. Also—although this, 
of course, Lydia could not see—Mr. Barr 
reeled slightly. 

Lydia sighed, and the sigh registered 
nicely on James’s left eardrum. 

“ T’m all alone this evening, and I’m hor- 
ribly lonely!” she stated distinctly. 

There came an undeniable gasp, and 
after that a pause of several seconds. Then 
James recovered his voice. 

“ Listen!” he said, not without some dif- 
ficulty. “I'll be right over!” 
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BALLADE OF MAN’S LOVE 


STRANGE is man’s love—what creatures base 


Stir and possess it! 


All in vain 


Virtue and faith and lovely ways 
Of exquisite women strive to gain 
The heroic beast that hugs the chain 
Of some dead harlot cold with lust, 
Rotting his soul and heart and brain— 
The dream slave of her colored dust! 


Lost in the coils of her embrace, 
Her fallen hair like scarlet rain, 
The vampire beauty of her face, 
Her kisses that are half disdain, 
That his deep founts of manhood drain— 
Delight that still is half disgust— 
Still wearied of her and still fain, 
The dream slave of her colored dust! 


So long as shall be nights and days, 
Secure shall be her antique reign; 
Delirious poets bring her praise, 
Drunk with the breasts where they have lain, 
And Cesars perish there self-slain, 
Into the perfumed darkness thrust, 
Smelling of her as the dreams wane— 
The dream slaves of her colored dust! 


. ENVOI 


Princess, ’tis idle to arraign 
This sister of the moth and rust, 
For man half sacred, half profane— 
The dream slave of her colored dust! 


Richard Le Gallienne 





And a Little Child 


A STORY OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


HE wished there were no Christmas, 
she told herself bitterly, as she opened 
her eyes on the morning of the 24th 

of December. She had not slept until long 
past midnight. In spite of her determina- 
tion to forget her sorrow in sleep, the mem- 
ory of past Christmases had held her eyes 
waking. 

A year ago he had been here. Life had 
been full and rich. Naomi Hartley had no 
children, and she had never wanted chil- 
dren. David was sufficient for her. Per- 
haps in the bottom of her heart there had 
been a shrinking from sharing even a part 
of his love and devotion with any one else. 
She knew that while he had her, he needed 
no other love in his life. 

And now he was gone. She wondered 
how she had lived through the past six 
months without him. 

“Tf only you had a child,” a friend had 
said to her, after the funeral, “ you would 
not be so lonely.” 

“No child could take his place or make 
me less lonely!” she had exclaimed passion- 
ately. “I am thankful I never brought 
into the world a human being who might 
have to suffer as I am suffering!” 

That was what her sorrow had done for 
her, she reflected, as she dressed this morn- 
ing—it had made her bitter and hard. She 
admitted it, and she felt that her friends 
recognized it. At first they had tried to 
comfort her, but now they seldom sought 
her society. 

She did not care for any of them, she 
mused. All she loved was in the grave— 
or perhaps in heaven, if there was such a 
place. She used to believe in it, as David 
did; but now she did not know. If there 
was a heaven, it was so far from this sad 
earth that there was no communication be- 
tween those who were there and those left 
to suffer here. 


All life was changed for her. Love had 
gone from her forever; and when love went, 
nothing worth while was left. 

Her face was set in the sad lines that had 
become a part of it, she noticed, as she 
looked in her glass before leaving her room. 
How gray she was! Six months ago her 
hair had been a deep, rich brown. Could 
David see her now, he would scarcely recog- 
nize her. 

She felt almost resentful toward him, 
that he could go away and leave her. 
There were only two ways in which to re- 
gard his going. Either he had been 
snatched from her against his will, or he 
had been glad to go; and either idea was 
horribly painful. 

When she had looked on his dead face, 
she had seen, with. surprise, a smile of in- 
finite peace. Could it be that even before 
his spirit left his body, he had seen some- 
thing so beautiful that he could smile with 
the rapture of it? 

Hot tears stung her eyes. How could 
he be happy without her? She must try 
to think of something else, or she would 
surely go mad. She wished that she, too, 
were dead. 

As she entered the little dining room, the 
maid who had served her and David ever 
since their marriage greeted her smilingly. 
Then a shadow of disappointment crossed 
the kindly Irish countenance. 

“You'd had a bad night, ma’am, I’m 
fearin’.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Hartley said briefly. “TI 
have no other kind now.” 

Essie meant well, the mistress reflected, 
as she tried to eat the breakfast set before 
her. The girl had been good and faithful, 
never complaining and always respectful; 
but Naomi sometimes wished that she 
would not make such obvious efforts to 
cheer her widowed mistress. 
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“T’ve been thinkin’, ma’am,” Essie ven- 
tured, “that perhaps you might like me 
to make some mince pies or a few crullers 
for the holidays. .It don’t seem just right 
not to have any of them things at Christ- 
mas time.” . 

“T’m not keeping Christmas this year, 
Essie,” was the sad answer. ‘“ You must 
understand that I cannot.” 

“ No, ma’am?” The reply was inter- 
Togative, and the speaker lingered timidly, 
twisting a corner of her apron in her fingers. 
“‘ Please, ma’am, don’t think me bold, but 
you know Mr. Hartley made so much of 
Christmas that I was thinkin’ it might kind 
of make him glad if you was—”’ 

“ Don’t!” The exclamation was so 
fraught with pain that the girl did nog re- 
- gent its sharpness. ‘“ Forgive me, Essie,” 
the unhappy woman added, a moment 
later; “ but you do not understand. I sim- 
‘ply cannot bear the thought of Christmas 
this year. You remember what the day 
always used to mean to—to us. I cannot 
even talk of it now. Make what you want 
for yourself, of course, but please do not 
consider me. I may not even be at home 
on Christmas Day.” 


II 


ALoneE in her room, after she had given 
her orders for the day and escaped the re- 
gretful eyes of her maid, Naomi wondered 
what she, the loneliest of women, was going 
to do on Christmas Day after she had taken 
her flowers to Woodlawn. Certainly she 
could not remain in her apartment, haunted 
by the memory of other years. Several 
friends had asked her tentatively, almost 
timidly, if she would not dine at their 
homes; but she had declined positively, al- 
_though courteously. People meant well, 
but why couldn’t they understand? 

There was a knock at her door. Essie 
entered with a letter and then withdrew 
noiselessly. 

Naomi looked curiously at the envelope, 
which bore her name in an unfamiliar hand. 
Her mail had been of a distressing quality 
during the past week. Christmas cards 
had come in numbers, and every one of 
them brought a stab with it. She had hard- 
ly troubled herself to read the conventional 
verses and messages on their highly colored 
surfaces. 

This envelope did not contain a card. 
Within it was a letter, which Naomi read 
with pained interest. 
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The writer was John Olney. Naomi had 
never seen him. Five years ago he had 
married Jane Barton, one of Naomi’s school 
friends. Eighteen months later Jane had 
deserted her husband and her six-months- 
old baby, and had gone away with another 
man. Since then Naomi had had no word 
of her. She had never wished to hear of 
her again. 

Yet this letter brought her news of the 
woman whom she had tried to forget. It 
told her that Jane was critically ill—here, 
in New York. 

Briefly the writer of the letter explained 
the circumstances. He had received a piti- 
ful message from Jane, telling him that she 
was in a hospital, deserted by the man for 
whom she had sacrificed everything. Would 
John forgive her and come to see her? 
When she was dead, would he take her back 
to her old home and bury her decently near 
her father and mother? 

John Olney had telegraphed that he 
would come to New York at once; but— 
and this was why he was writing to Jane’s 
old friend—he must bring his little boy 
with him. He could not leave the child 
behind, especially at Christmas time. 
Would Naomi—could she—let him stay in 
her home for the day or two that the father 
must spend in the city? 

“TI know I am asking a great deal of 
you,” the writer added; “but I am sure 
that you will understand. Jane loved you, 
and love explains everything. The boy is 
good, and will give you no trouble. My 
mother has helped me in the care of him. 
She died last week. She and the child 
were all I had here in this new town, to 
which I came only last month. I am among 
strangers, and they do not know my little 
son. I am starting for New York to-night, 
and will call at your home soon after you 
receive this letter. If you do not find it 
convenient to take my boy for a day or two, 
you will tell me.” 

To-night—that had been last night. 
Then he might be here at any moment! 
Naomi had never heard of anything so out- 
rageous. She would not see him! Such an 
imposition was unthinkable! She remem- 
bered now that Jane had married a rather 
ordinary, commonplace man. He certainly 
must be remarkably stupid to fancy that 
she, a complete stranger, would take charge, 
even for a few hours, of a child she had 
never seen—the son of an immoral woman. 
Of course, the mother’s sin was not the 
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child’s fault; but she, Naomi Hartley, did 
not care to have anything to do with that 
kind of person. 

She started violently as the doorbell rang. 
Hurrying out into the hall, she called her 
maid. . 

“ Essie! Remember that I don’t wish to 
see any one this morning—any one, do you 
understand?” 

But Essie had already opened the front 
door and stood, uncertain, the knob in her 
hand. 

“Ts Mrs. Hartley in?” a man’s rich tones 
asked. 

In spite of her instructions to the maid, 
Naomi said hastily: 

“ All right! Let him come in, Essie.” 

““T could not tell her to shut the door in 
his face,” she muttered to herself, as she 
went into the living room and turned to 
face the caller whom Essie was ushering in. 

“You may go, Essie,” she said briefly. 
“Won’t you sit down?” she added, to the 
man who stood before her. 

He waited until she was seated, then took 
a chair opposite hers. 

“TI just received your letter,” she said 
awkwardly. “It was too late to send you 
any word; but of course I cannot take your 
little boy, even for a day or two. I know 
nothing about children.” 

Her eyes fell on the small figure leaning 
against its father’s knee. She stopped ab- 
ruptly. Surely that childish face was 
familiar! 

Suddenly she remembered. Three years 
ago, at Christmas, David had given her 
a picture of the Christ Child and St. 
Joseph. The child in the picture was hold- 
ing two rough iron nails that his carpenter 
father had given him.. A wondering look 
had come into the wistful eyes. A sugges- 
tion of a halo was about the soft, light 
baby hair. 

Such a wondering, wistful look was in 
the eyes of the child now standing in 
Naomi Hartley’s drawing-room. The morn- 
ing sun made a radiance like a halo about 
his golden hair. 

The lonely woman caught her breath. 

“ What is his name?” she asked. 

“ David,” the man replied. “It was my 
father’s name.” 

“It is my husband’s name!” Naomi 
whispered. - 

Then she pulled herself together. She 
must not let foolish sentiment or supersti- 
tion influence her better judgment. 


“TIT was going to tell you,” she said, © 
“that I am not feeling at all well, andI © 
cannot take care of your little boy. You ~ 
see, you may be here for several days, and ~~ 
I am not used to children. I never had any 


of my own.” 


The man was looking straight at her. © 
There was no sign of embarrassment on his © 
strong face. Were his eyes like those of © 
the St. Joseph in that picture? They were ~ 
dark, too, and very kind and pitiful, yet | 


very wise. 


<T shall not have to be in New York _ 
long,” he said. “I go back home to-night. © 
Jane is dead. She died early this morning, ~ 


before I reached here.” 


The rich voice was full of tenderness. 


How could he have any such feeling about 
the woman who had ruined his life? 


Involuntarily Naomi Hartley asked the ~ 
All bar- 
riers seemed swept away for the instant. © 
It was as if she had known this man for ~ 


question that was in her heart. 


years. 
“Oh!” she breathed. 

sorry for her, even now?” 
“T loved her,” was his simple answer. 


“And that can make you forgive her?” ~~ 


she demanded. ‘“ When you think of what 
she has made you suffer—when you look at 
that child—” 


She got no further, for, with a swift q 
movement, the little boy had run to her = 
His arms were about her neck, his | 


side. 
smooth face was against hers. 


“T yove you!” he was saying. “TI yove 7 


you!” 


him to her breast. 
“ David! 


“ Little David!” 
When she checked her sobs and looked 
up, she and the child were alone. 


III 


Naomi Hartrey and her small charge . 
lunched together at noon, waited on by the ~ 


smiling Essie. 

. David Hartley’s widow had spoken truly 
when she declared that she knew little 
about children. 
herself laughing and talking cheerily with 
her youthful companion. 

The child himself did not talk much, but 
he was an excellent and appreciative listen- 
er. With his wide eyes fixed upon her, 
Naomi felt her heart go out to him. 


She was surprised to find 


“Can you be a 


oe 


With a passion of tenderness she caught ~~ 


David!” she whispered over 
and over, the tears rushing to her eyes. ~ 
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_ Ain’t he lovely?” the maid commented, 
when, luncheon over, David retired to the 
drawing-room with a book that his hostess 
had given him. “ Please, ma’am, don’t his 
face-remind you of the face in the picture 
that Mr. Hartley—God be good to him!— 
gave you one Christmas—the picture that 
hangs in your room?” 

Mrs. Hartley nodded. At the moment 
she could not reply. The simple Irish maid 
had spoken out her own thought. This 
morning the speech would have hurt. Now 
the mistress laid a kindly hand on the 
girl’s arm, and smiled at her through the 
mist that had come to her eyes. 

“T wonder,” she said after a minute, “ if 
he would like to go out for a while?” 

“ Indeed, I’m thinkin’ he’d love to see 
the shops, with all the Christmas toys in 
them,” Essie declared. 

When the idea was broached to little 
David Olney, he smiled his joy. 

“Oh, yes—dat would be booful!” he 
exclaimed. 

So it came about that the sad-faced 
widow in her deep mourning, and the four- 
year-old child with his shining face, went 
hand in hand through the crowded shops. 
There were bustle and commotion every- 
where. People jostled one another, then 
uttered good-natured apologies and rushed 
on. Christmas was in the air and on the 
cheerful faces of fathers and mothers mak- 
ing final purchases for their children. Hus- 
bands and wives smiled at each other. 
Children uttered cries of rapture at sight 
of some especially attractive toy. 

David’s happiness was of the quiet kind. 
An occasional tightening of his grip on his 
companion’s hand, a smothered ejacula- 
tion, were evidence of his delight in his 
surroundings. 

At a toy counter by which the pair 
‘paused, the little boy stretched out an eager 
hand and laid it upon a very plump and 
very woolly lamb. 

“Oh!” he gasped. “Oh, see! 
booful?” 

Three minutes later the lamb was his, 
and he was holding it clasped to his 
breast. 

“What a lovely child!” some one said 
to Naomi. 

She turned to face a gray-haired woman 
whose arms were filled with parcels. 

“TI have been watching him,” the stran- 
ger explained softly, so that the object of 
her remarks might not hear them. As a 


Isn’t it 
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matter of fact, little David was so much 
absorbed in studying his new possession 
that he was for the time quite oblivious of 
all else. ‘He is your child, of course?” 

“No.” The sad-faced woman shook her 
head, and then added involuntarily: “I 
wish he were!” 

The impulsive exclamation touched the 
stranger’s heart. She took in at a glance 
the black garments, the heart hunger in the 
eyes of the speaker. 

“You are fond of children?” she asked. 
Then, without waiting for an answer: “So 
am I. That accounts for all these bun- 
dles ”—indicating the burden she was car- 
rying. ‘“ We need a few more toys for our 
little folks at the nursery, so I came out 
to-day to get them. I must carry them 
myself, for the kiddies are to have their 
tree to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow—their tree? Please tell me 
about it! Do outsiders ever go?” 

“Surely! We welcome them. Would 
you care to come?” 

“ T—I—don’t know. Perhaps I might, . 
Naomi stammered. 

She felt as if she were committing her- 
self to something which, only this morning, 
she would have regarded with almost in- 
vincible distaste. 

“T will tell you about it, if you will step 
out of the crowd for just a moment,” her 
new acquaintance said, leading the way to 
a corner a little removed from the jostling 
throng. 

David, his lamb still clasped tightly in 
his arms, followed Naomi and stood by, 
silent, while the gray-haired woman ex- 
plained what the nursery was, how many 
children were to be made happy there to- 
morrow, and how glad the directors would 
be to have her come to the Celebration as 
a looker-on. 

“T am Mrs. Drayton,” she added, “‘ one 
of the workers at the nursery. We think 
we are doing a big work there for orphaned 
—or worse than orphaned—children.” 

“You have many workers, of course?” 
Naomi asked. 

“Not nearly enough—no more than we 
have enough funds; but we are bound to 
succeed. We who are interested in the 
children love them, so we cannot fail in 
our work.” 

“ Might I—might I bring a little some- 
thing with me to-morrow — some sweets, 
and perhaps just a small Christmas gift 
besides?” 
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Naomi heard herself asking this question 
eagerly. Mrs. Drayton smiled into the 
anxious eyes. 

“We should be most grateful if you 
would,” she replied. 

She gave the address of the nursery, 
and, with a parting glance at David, went 
her way. 

“‘T meant to take a cab out to the ceme- 
tery, with flowers for David’s grave,” Nao- 
mi Hartley mused, as she and her small 
companion turned their steps homeward. 
“T might give the money to the nursery 
instead. What do you think, little David?” 
she asked, glancing down at the small! figure 
trudging beside her. 

“T fink it would be booful!” was the 
prompt response. 

Of course he did not know what she was 
thinking of, Naomi reminded herself; but 
the child’s answer decided her as to what 
she would do on Christmas Day. 

IV 

Davip was eating his supper of bread 
and milk. Naomi, watching him, asked 
her maid a question: 

“Essie, did you make any crullers this 
morning?” 

The girl flushed. 

“ Yes, ma’am, I did. I know you said 
you didn’t care about my doin’ it, but I’ve 
always done it every year, and I thought 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind if—” 

The explanation was cut short. 

“You did quite right. I hope you made 
plenty?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I made a lot.” 

“That’s good! I should like to have a 
big box of them to-morrow morning, to 
take to some poor children for their Christ- 
mas celebration.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

The response was courteous and calm; 
but when the maid returned to the kitchen, 
her face was wreathed with smiles. 

“The saints be praised!” she whispered. 
“The Christmas spirit has got her at 
last!” 

- eight o’clock John Olney came for his 
child. 

“T thank you for giving this day to 
David—and to me,” he said simply. “ Our 
train leaves in an hour and a half, so we 
must be going.” 

She looked into the man’s kindly eyes 
and saw that, in spite of the smile there 
and on his lips, he was very tired. 


“You have had a hard day,” she said 
sympathetically; “and at Christmas time 
any sorrow is always worse.” 

“Oh, no!” he corrected. “ At least, it 
should not be. At this season sorrows 
should be easier to bear, because of the love 
that is everywhere. Love cannot exist in 
thousands of hearts without everybody be- 
ing the better for it. The whole world 
must feel the tide of love to-day. Why are 
the streets crowded, if not for the love that 


prompts people to give to one another? ~ 


Why will there be Christmas dinners to- 
morrow in the hospitals, in the prisons— 


everywhere? Because it is the season of ~~ 


love—love that came to earth twenty cen- 
turies ago!” 


When it was time to say good-by to 
David, the lonely woman dropped on her 
knees and put her arms about the little 
fellow. . 

“If he were only mine!” she whispered. 
“T love him more than I ever thought I 
could love any child!” 

The father with the eyes like those in 
the picture of St. Joseph laid a gentle hand 
on the widow’s bowed head. 

“Love him in other children,” he said 
gently. ‘ To-morrow will be the birthday 
of a Little Child. A blessed Christmas to 
you!” 

A moment later she was alone. Soft- 
ly, and with head bowed, she arose and 
went into her own room and closed the 
door. 

She slept peacefully that night. In the 
early dawn she was awakened by the 
chimes in the church only a block away. 
On five Christmases she and David Hart- 
ley had listened to the chimes together, 
She had dreaded hearing them this year; 
but now she lay smiling. 

“Come, all ye faithful, joyful and 
triumphant!” the bells rang out. : 

Rising from her bed, she threw her heavy 
wrapper about her and looked out of the 
open window. The bright morning star 
hung glistening in the faintly flushing east- 
ern sky. 

“ David!” she whispered. 
Christmas to us both, my darling! 
star, David! 
dear—vou there, I here. It will take us to 
the same place—the kingdom of love; and 
a Little Child shall lead us!” 

The whole world seemed full of the 
triumphant music of the Christmas bells. 


“A happy 
See the 


We are both following it, 


Bigs 
bee 
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THE STRANGE WAY IN WHICH A PIANO AFFECTED THE DES- 
TINIES OF THE GABRIL FAMILY 


By Stacy 


HEN the Gabril family first came 
to live in Camden Town, Gabril 
was not their name. They were 

reputed to have come from the Polish bor- 
derland of Prussia, and to have arrived 
with a name that was quite beyond the 
neighborhood’s ability to pronounce. Some 
local genius invented the name of Gabril 
for them, that being probably an abbrevia- 
tion of their original and more grandiose 
patronymic. 

They were of Jewish stock, but had long 
ceased to practice or conform to any re- 
ligious creed. It may almost be said that 
they had ceased to conform to any ethical 
creed. They were a thoroughly unpleasant 
family. ; 

Solomon -Gabril, the father, was a piano 
tuner. He had been married twice, and 
both his wives had died. By his first wife 
he had two sons and two daughters, Paul, 
Mischa, Selma, and Katie; by his second 
wife one daughter, Lena. 

At the time when this story commences, 
Paul and Mischa were in the early twenties, 
Selma was eighteen, Katie seventeen, and 
Lena thirteen. They lived in three rooms 
and a scullery in a dingy house in Benthall 
Street. 

Solomon was a thoroughly competent pi- 
ano tuner, otherwise it is quite certain that 
@ prominent firm of piano manufacturers in 
Kentish Town would not have tolerated 
him. He was dirty, untidy, wheezy, and 
vacillating. He induiged in drinking bouts, 
when nothing would be seen of him for 
days. When sober, his manner was in- 
gratiating and somewhat facetious. He had 
@ perpetual sneering grin. 

He was, however, not entirely without 
feeling, and not entirely a fool. He was not 
capable of studied cruelty. He wished well 
toward his family, and would have given 
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them the best of everything if it hadn’t 
been that there was barely enough for his 
own indulgences, and self came first. He 
paid the rent, allowed Selma, the eldest 
girl, a sufficient weekly sum to buy.the bare 
necessities of life for the rest, and he never 
struck the children. 

It cannot be said that either of his sons 
had so good a character. Paul was frankly 
what is known as a “ bad egg.” He had 
twice been sent to prison for petty thefts. 
He never kept a situation for more than a 
few weeks. He was idle, depraved, and 
quarrelsome. 

Mischa was less objectionable than his 
brother. He was quieter and had never 
been convicted of crime, but he was phleg- 
matic, morose, and stupid. He worked in 
a candle factory. 

Selma was a narrow strip of a girl, with 
eyes too close together.. She surreptitiously 
withheld money meant for the food of the 
family and spent it on trinkets. She was 
furtive and selfish. She was supposed to 
manage the household and to do the cook- 
ing and cleaning; and during such time as 
she could spare from the local picture 
house, she did make some sort of effort in 
this direction. 

Katie, who did various odd jobs in tea 
shops and private houses, was more like 
her brother Mischa. She was of the flaccid 
kind, and sighed her way through the 
dreary monotony of her days. 

The whole family lived in a continuous 
state of hunger and irritation, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Gabril. He was not par- 
ticularly interested in eating, but he man- 
aged to get a good dinner every day at a 
coffee shop, and drank sufficient beer both 
to satisfy himself and to keep in a static 
condition of oleaginous indifference to the 
troubles of others. 
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Being, as it were, grafted upon this de- 
plorable family tree, one may readily im- 
agine that the conditions and prospects of 
the youngest child, Lena, were anything but 
roseate. She was obviously different from 
the rest. Her mother, who had been a sing- 
er, died at Lena’s birth. The child had a 
broad, plump face and dark brown, reflec- 
tive eyes. She was curiously reserved. 
She endured the insults and bullying of her 
sisters and the cuffs of her elder brother 
with almost uncanny fortitude, as if, when 
all was said and done, she was stronger than 
they, as if she had enduring treasures to 
defend. 

She was sent to the local board school, 
more with the idea of getting her out of the 
way and keeping her out of mischief than 
of benefiting her by means of the education 
obtainable at that institution. Having 
bundled her off to school, the family’s in- 
terest in her education and progress van- 
ished; but it was instilled into her in early 
life that she was the only one who con- 
tributed nothing to the general upkeep of 
the house, and that the sooner she grew up 
and went out and earned her living the 
better it would be for her. 

She slept in one bedroom with her two 
stepsisters, the three men occupied the 
other, and the third room was facetiously 
dubbed “ the parlor” by Mr. Gabril. It 
was the room where-the whole family con- 
gregated, fed, quarreled, and indulged in 
whatever recreations were available. It 
was furnished with a dilapidated sofa, four 
cane chairs, two packing cases used as 
chairs, a deal table, a fitted cupboard, an 
oleograph of King Edward as an admiral, 
and several colored plates taken from 
Christmas numbers. It: had a smell of its 
own, in which fish, cabbage, smoke, drying 
clothes, and unwashed humanity mingled in 
degrees varying with the time of day and 
the state of the weather. 

Lena was not allowed to sit on the sofa, 
which was usually occupied by the males, 
or, in their absence, by the other two girls. 
She usually sat on an empty packing case 
by the window, and there she would pore 
over her school books, trying to learn her 
lessons, amid the general din, bickering, 
and disorder. 

The family took no interest in her activi- 
ties, other than those which affected them- 
selves. On her part, she formed outside 
friendships and developed ambitions which 
she never imparted to the rest. 


And then one day a most unexpected 
thing happened. 
II 


Ir was evening, and the family had just 
finished supper. The boys had gone out. © 
Mr. Gabril was sprawling on the sofa, ~ 
smoking and reading the Evening News. ~ 
Selma was washing up in the scullery, Katie 
was making herself a blouse, and Lena was ™ 
sitting on her packing case, reading, when 
there came a knock at the door. _ 

“ Come in!” said Mr. Gabril, and there = 
entered a young and rather good-looking ; 
clergyman. 

The surprise and the consternation of ~ 
the family were immense. The visit of a ~ 
policeman could not have created a greater — 
shock. Mr. Gabril started as if he expect- 
ed to be accused of some deadly vice, 
Katie dropped her sewing. Selma, catch- 
ing sight of the visitor through the open 
door, swiftly wiped her hands on a dry rag 
and prepared to reénter the room. Lena 
alone seemed unmoved. 

“Mr. Gabril, I believe?” the stranger 
cheerily inquired. 

“ That’s my name,” replied Mr. Gabril 
suspiciously. 

“‘ Good evening, Mr. Gabril. I am Win- A 
scombe, of the —er—church schools. I 
wanted to have a word with you about your 
daughter. Ah, good evening, Lena!” 

The mystery deepened. He nodded fa- 
miliarly to Lena, who was understood to 
mumble some response of recognition. = =~ 

Now what was this all about? The fam- — 
ily had no particular use for clergymen, a 
cold, repressive, prying lot. At the same 
time the visitor was certainly a pleasant, 
gentlemanly fellow. There might be some- ~~ 
thing to be got out of him. The grin re- © 
turned to Mr. Gabril’s face. 3 

“Oh!” he said. “I didn’t know. 
What’s it about?” 

Selma, who had entered the room, and 
who liked the appearance of the young 
man, gua young man, had a brain wave. 

“ Won’t you sit down, sir?” she said. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he replied, 
bowing. “ Your other daughters, I pre- 
sume? Good evening! Good evening!” % 

The young clergyman sat down, and bale =~ 
anced his hat on his knee. Then he began 
speaking eagerly. 

“Do you know, Mr. Gabril, we think 
your daughter has talent—decided talent. 
I expect you know she was introduced to 
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my sister by Miss Watson, at the school, 
who suspected her of being musical. My 
sister has been giving her lessons for the 
last year, and she is very much impressed— 
very much impressed indeed. My sister is 
not a great musician herself, and she is of 
opinion that Lena should go to some one 
more advanced.” 

“ Well, the deuce! The nasty, furtive 
little cat! Why has she said nothing about 
this?” reflected Mr. Gabril. Outwardly he 
continued to grin, and he spluttered out: 
“Eh? Oh, yes! Well, well!” 

His mind became active. Plays the pi- 
ano, eh? Well, what did the fellow want? 
Did he think that he, Solomon Gabril, was 
going to spend money on piano lessons? 
Was he such a fool as that? 

On the other hand, if Lena could play, 
perhaps there was money in it. Perhaps 
she could go on and play at the pictures. 
He’d heard of girls getting two or three 
pounds a week at the game. 

The young fellow continued to talk. 

“Tt has all fallen out rather fortunately, 
I hope you'll agree. A friend of ours, a 


comparatively wealthy man, who is a musi- 


cal patron, introduced her to Soltz, the 
well known.professor. Lena played to him 
yesterday, and he, too, was impressed by 
her extreme promise. My friend is willing 
to pay for a course of lessons for her with 
Herr Soltz. I presume you would have no 
objection?” 

Something for nothing was entirely in 
keeping with Mr. Gabril’s sense of social 
morality; but what about this? In what 
way did ke benefit? It wanted thinking 
over. 

These people evidently had money. It 
would be much better if they gave the 
money to him, and he supervised the girl’s 
musical education. On the other hand, if 
they taught her to play properly—-well, 
there might be money in that. Perhaps it 
would be better to agree in the meantime. 

“ Oh, really?” he said. “ Very nice, I’m 
sure—very nice!” 

“She will of course be leaving school 
shortly,” continued the clergyman. “ Then, 
if she is allowed to devote her whole time 
to music, we think she may go far—very 
far indeed.” 

“ Playing for the pictures?” said Mr. 
Gabril-tentatively. 

“‘Oh, further than that, I trust.’’ 

“ Playing at concerts and so on?” 

“ Why, yes, and giving her own recitals, 
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and being engaged by orchestral societies, 
and becoming a great artist.” 

Mr. Gabril’s eyes narrowed. He was a 
piano tuner. He knew something about 
the profession. There were people like 
Paderewski and Pachmann making a lot of 
money. It had not occurred to him to as- 
sociate his scrubby little daughter with the 
dazzling side of a musical career. He had 
not known till that moment that she knew 
a note of music. This was a historical day 
in the history of the Gabril family; but it 
had its reaction. 

III 


WHEN the clergyman had gone, Selma 
flared up. She was jealous and furious. 
She went up to Lena and said: 

“You little sneak!” she said, and slapped 
her sister’s face. 

Then Mr. Gabril saw red. He grabbed 
Selma: and screamed at her: 

“You fool! Leave her alone, or I'll 
shake the life out of you!” 

Selma cried. Lena cried. Katie joined 
in the general uproar, and eventually said 
that she felt sick and was going to bed. 

Their individual emotions were at cross 
purposes. Selma couldn’t see that her 
father was primarily concerned with the 
commercial potentialities of the situation. 
She accused him of taking Lena’s side 
against her, who did all the work. She was 
only a drudge. She wasn’t given piano les- 
sons. Rich people didn’t come chasing 
after her. A nice thing it was! She sup- 
posed Lena would be having dancing les- 
sons next, and be going to Buckingham 
Palace to be presented at court. Selma 
was partially hysterical, her mind being a 
little confused by a film she had seen that 
afternoon, called “ The Heir to Millions.” 

It was a thoroughly unpleasant evening 
and was not improved by the late advent 
of the two brothers, both rather drunk. 
They were too drunk to be impressed. by 
the news about the clergyman’s visit. Paul 
laughed boisterously. 

“A parson, eh?” he kept on repeating. 
“ Fancy a parson coming ere!” 

He seemed to think it was quite the fun- 

niest thing that had ever happened. 


For several weeks Lena was subjected 
to a running fire of jeering comments, vin- 
dictive on the part of her stepsisters, ironic 
and inane on the part of the brothers. It 
was only Mr. Gabril himself who displayed 
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any kind of tolerance. He cannot be said 
to have shown any great sympathy, but he 
licked his lips, and leered, and bade the 
others shut up. He told romantic stories 
of vast fortunes made out of playing the 
piano. 

None of the others believed him. It was 
a dream so outside their normal conception 
of life as lived in Camden Town that they 
could not visualize it. It was possible that 
romantic figures in other settings did such 
things, but scrubby little Lena, with whose 
superfluous person they had been so close- 
ly herded day and night all her wretched 
life—nonsense! 

One day, three weeks after the clergy- 
man’s visit, a note of reality was struck. 
A piano arrived. It was what is known as 
a baby grand, and it was put in the parlor. 
Now this was a concrete and astonishing 
occurrence. A piano cost money. Amid 
the packing cases and flimsy furniture of 
the Gabrils’ parlor it struck a flamboyant, 
an alarming note. If it had been an ordi- 
nary upright piano it would not have 
seemed so much out of place, but a grand! 
Even Paul was slightly awed, and Selma 
disagreeably impressed. 

It seemed to take up all the room, to be 
insolently assertive. Its contempt for the 
flimsy furniture oozed from its shiny black 
sides. It was like a large Persian cat of 
ancient pedigree finding itself in. a room 
full of scraggy, ill born kittens. 

Mr. Gabril chuckled with satisfaction. 
He ran his fingers over the keys, playing 
the few florid harmonies he was accustomed 
to indulge in on his tuning rounds. It was 
a fine piano. 

The angle of the family’s attitude to- 
ward Lena shifted a little. What if there 
were something in it, after all? Each one 
naturally thought first of his or her own 
interests. 

“ Suppose she does make money, where 
do I come in?” 

They stood round the piano in a group 
and made her play. They seemed to ex- 
pect some astounding miracle to happen 
tight away. They wanted her to give some 
definite proof that gold would quickly flow 
as a result of her exertions. 

They were disappointed. Lena certainly 
seemed to play all right, but she played 
very dull pieces. There was nothing about 
the performance to dazzle or surprise. 

Nevertheless, they granted her a certain 
amount of freedom. She was allowed to 


practice for several weeks unmolested, until — y 
the novelty of the situation began to wear — 


off. Then they got tired of her scales, ar- 
peggios, and repetitions. Besides, nothing ~~ 
was being said about paying her large sums 
for playing in public. Paul wouldn’t let 


her play at all when he was in the house. © a 


Mischa brought home a young man friend 
who banged out jazz tunes for two evenings 
running. Selma began to find the piano 
useful for piling up plates and pans and 
pots. 

In three months’ time the baby grand had 
ceased to be an object of awe. Respect for 
it vanished. It became part and parcel of 
the room. 


crockery and odd rubbish. Lena practiced 
only when the others were out, and then ~~ 
she was always being interrupted by knocks 
at the door, barrel organs in the street be- 
low, or the irksome duty of having to keep 
one eye on a boiling pot. i 

Twice a week she went over to Kensing- 
ton and had a lesson from Mr. Soltz. As ~ 
her father refused to give her any money, 
she had to walk there and back, always 
hungry, frequently exhausted, ill shod, 
shabbily dressed, rain-soaked; but her eyes 
continued to glow with the fire of her fixed 


purpose. 
IV 


A WHOLE year passed before the most ~ © 
deplorable incident in connection with the 
piano happened. 

Lena had left school. She was over fif- 


teen. 
Gabril by the other members of the family 
that she might now be out earning money. 
There was no sign yet that all this piano 
playing was going to be any good. She 
might go on doing it for years, and who 
was going to keep her? Why should she 
be allowed to idle about at home, strum- 
ming on a piano, when Katie had to go off 
every morning to a tea shop? 

Paul was out of a job, and Selma had 
become engaged to a flashy young man who 
served in a store and backed horses. 
wanted to get married, but of course they 
had no money to start housekeeping. That 
fact was probably the basis of the idea 
which led to the regrettable incident—that 
and Paul’s unemployment and depravity. 
It is certain that at the height of this con- 
dition of discontent and disorder Paul and 
Selma put their heads together. They 
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marked. It was piled up with papers and) ~ 


It was forcibly pointed out to Mr. . 4 
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were desperate and without moral bias. 
They plotted a devilish dishonesty. 

One day, when every one was out except 
these two, a gentleman in a bowler hat paid 
them a visit. He made-a careful examina- 

tion of the piano, and the three of them 
whispered together in a corner. 

On the following Thursday afternoon 
Lena was over at Kensington having a les- 
son, Mr. Gabril was out tuning, and Katie, 
of course, was also at business. A van drove 
up. Four men in green aprons came up- 
stairs. They picked up the baby grand as 
if it really was a baby. They carried it 
gently downstairs and deposited it in the 
van. The foreman handed Paul an en- 
velope, and they drove off. Paul and Selma 
had sold the piano for seventy pounds! 


The plot was ingenious, but somewhat 


incomplete. They had taken the precau- 
tion to deal with a firm in South London, 
and payment was made in cash. It was 
obvious that they must not disappear. 
They must brazen the thing out. Selma 
was to say that she was alone in the house 
when the piano men called and said they 
had instructions to take the piano away for 
repairs. She knew nothing about it. She 


supposed it was all right. 
Nevertheless, it was a risky game. It 
all depended upon what attitude Mr. Win- 


scombe’s people might take. They might 
advertise. Paul and Selma would have to 
stick together and lie like anything. They 
shared the spoil, but both felt dreadfully 
frightened. 

Curiously enough, Selma felt less afraid 
of detection that she did of Lena. What 
would Lena do? There was something 
queer and uncanny about the kid. You 
never knew what she would do. 

It was unfortunate for Paul that the 
transaction was a cash one. He went out 
into the street with thirty-five pounds in 
his pocket. He was not a good subject to 
have so much money on him. He had 
never had so much before in his life. He 
was frightened and very desperate. He 
went straight down the road and had three 
whiskies. 

Then he began to see things more clear- 
ly. There would be a row. He might be 
arrested, put in prison—anything. What 
did he care about the family? Thirty-five 
pounds seemed an enormous sum. He 
could live for months, and then perhaps 
something else might turn up—another 
scoop. He wasn’t going back to that house. 
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Of course, he had promised to stick by 
Selma, but what did it matter? Selma 
could look after herself. Women were al- 
ways all right. Let’s have a good night- 
out first, anyway! 

Six days later Paul died in a hospital, 
from heart failure following an acute at- 
tack of delirium tremens. There was no 
money on him, and nothing to identify him. 
He was buried in a pauper’s grave. His 
half share of the piano had killed him. 

And Selma’s? She was pluckier than 
Paul, and a little more cunning. To her 
surprise, Lena took the news more philo- 
sophically than she had expected. At first, 
of course, she believed Selma’s story. That 
they had sent for the piano to do something 
to it; but even when the truth came out, 
and she knew that it had been stolen, she 
only seemed a little dazed and surprised. . 
It was as if there were within her vibrant 
forces that could not be deflected by the 
mere removal of material things. 

It was Mr. Gabril who caysed Selma most 
trouble. He was furious. He saw at once 
that some trick had been played, and he 
regarded the playing of tricks as his own 
prerogative. For some time, indeed, he 
had mentally nurtured this identical idea 
of selling the piano, and he would have 
done it more efficiently. He had many 
friends in the piano-dealing world—friends 
who were capable of keeping their mouths 
shut, too. He would have got a good price. 
He did not believe there was anything in 
Lena’s future, or, if there were, he thought 
it would take too long to materialize. 

When Paul failed to return, the father’s 
suspicions naturally centered upon him. 
He accepted Selma’s statement unquestion- 
ingly. Well, what were they going to do? 
Selma hinted at keeping the matter quiet. 

“The piano was only lent. They will 
hold us responsible,” she said. 

“Idiot!” yelled the father. ‘‘ What’s 
the good of that? They’re bound to find 
out in time. Besides, I’m going to find out 
who did this dirty trick. I’m going to have 
my revenge!” 

“Suppose it was Paul,” said Selma, 
turning rather pale. 

“Tf it was Paul, he can go to jail for it. 
He’s been there before. It’s about the only 
place he’s fit for,” said the boy’s father. 

Selma cursed her brother in her heart. 
The coward! The sneak! Fancy running 
away, leaving her to bear the brunt of the 
whole danger! How like a man! 
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Lena was chiefly concerned with the 
question as to where she was to practice, 
and on what piano. The first thing next 
morning she reported the matter to Mr. 
Winscombe. That gentleman arrived later, 
with a lawyer. Selma was closely ‘cross- 
examined. She gave her version of the 
case, only omitting the fact of Paul’s dis- 
appearance. 

Later in the day Mr. Winscombe had an 
interview with Sir Robert Ashington, the 
music patron and owner of the piano. He 
was a thin, scholarly-looking old gentleman 
with snow-white hair. 

“Well, well!” he said, on hearing the 
clergyman’s report. ‘“ What are we to do 
about it?” 

“We have already notified the police, 
and Channing suggests that we might ad- 
vertise it. If the people who bought the 
piano are a bona fide firm, they might be 
willing to come forward; but if, as is most 
likely, they got it for a song, they may 
keep quiet. It is easy enough to sell a 
Bechstein grand piano, and comparatively 
easy to alter the number, or to change it 
in such a manner that after a time they 
could dispose of it with safety.” 

“Do you suspect the family?” 

The clergyman shrugged his shoulders. 

“They are a terrible crowd, sir—terri- 
ble. They are certainly capable, either in- 
dividually or collectively, of doing such a 
thing. The father, of course, is the most 
likely. He is in the piano trade, and would 
know how to go to work.” 

“What about the child?” 

Mr. Winscombe smiled. 

“‘ She is splendid. She came to me this 
morning, and there were tears in her eyes. 
‘Oh, Mr. Winscombe,’ she said, ‘ don’t tell 
me this is the end! I shall go mad if I 
cannot go on playing!’ ” 

There was a certain humidity about the 
eyes of the older man. 

“ Poor child!” he said. “ Well, well, let 
us fix her up first. She had better have a 
room in some respectable house, and I dare 
say we can find her another piano. I saw 
Soltz two days ago. He says she is making 
astonishing strides.” 

Mr. Winscombe got busy. He had no 
room available in his own house, but he 
made arrangements with an American 
widow who lived with her son and daughter 
in a large house in Regent’s Park. Her 
name was Mrs. Bouverie Bonnington. She 
was a warm-hearted, sympathetic woman, 
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interested in social questions, clever, and 
well read. She had a music room and a 
grand piano which was seldom used in the 
daytime. Her son was at college, and her 
daughter was not musical. She gave Lena 
permission to go there and play whenever 
she liked. 

An advertisement was put in the news- 
papers, but no reply was received, nor were 
the police ever able to solve the mystery of 
the vanished baby grand. 

After a week or two Selma breathed more 
freely, but she was still frightened and en- 
tirely discontented with her lot. She suf- 
fered from sleeplessness. She had night- 
mares in which giants in green baize aprons 
played pitch and toss with enormous grand 
pianos that were forever about to drop on 
her head. She determined to marry her 
flashy young shop assistant at the earliest - 
possible moment. 

She told him that she had saved thirty- 
five pounds out of her housekeeping money. 
Inspired by the thoughts of this noble en- 
dowment, he immediately conceived a great 
scheme by which it could be trebled by a 
cunning system of backing outsiders for 
small sums. Selma had no great faith in 
this, but after considerable discussion she 
advanced him ten pounds to experiment 
with. 

Unfortunately for Selma’s future life, the 
investment was surprisingly successful. It 
happened during the ensuing month that 
several most unlikely outsiders romped 
home to a place; and the ten pounds in- 
creased to forty-seven. The two capitalists 
got married, and went to live in rooms at 
Holloway. Selma’s half share of the piano 
bought her married life. 


V 


SELMa’s departure was the beginning of 
the disintegration of the whole Gabril fam- 
ily. Mischa went out to Canada, and they 
did not hear from him again. Katie want- 
ed to come home and take Selma’s place, 
but Mr. Gabril could not see that there was 
any point in his second daughter’s sugges- 
tion. She was making good money; let her 
stop where she was. The rooms could look 
after themselves. 

The three of them pigged along as best 
they could. Lena, absorbed in her work, 
would sometimes do a little sketchy dusting 
and cleaning, or shift the general disorder 
from one place to another. Katie would 
cook a scrappy meal. Mr. Gabril would 
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come in, kick off his boots, and drink gin 
and water till he became maudlin. 

A whole year went by—a year and eight 
months, and then Katie was suddenly taken 
ill. She had to go to a hospital and have 
an operation. It was not a serious opera- 
tion, but in her anemic and enfeebled con- 
dition it proved too much for her. She died 
under the anesthetic. 

Mr. Gabril was now rapidly running to 
seed. The firm still employed him, but he 
was intrusted with fewer and fewer orders. 
His income became automatically less. He 
began to regard Lena restlessly. It was 
quite time that she was making money. 
All this talk about a great career! He had 
been gambling on it, perhaps foolishly. She 
might be earning a pound a week or so at 
some honest job. 

He went to see Mr. Winscombe, and ex- 
plained his dissatisfaction. 

“My dear sir,” said that gentleman, 
“your daughter is getting on splendidly. 
Every one is delighted with her. They say 
she will be a great artist; but she must have 
time. It would be cruel to take her away 
now.” 

“ How much time?” 


“ At least another two years. She might 
give lessons before then.” 


Two years! And Gabril had to keep 
her all that time? Oh, no, the game wasn’t 
worth it! He growled an incoherent dis- 
approval, borrowed five shillings from the 
clergyman, and came away. Something 
would have to be done. 

That evening he took Lena severely to 
task. 

“ Now look here,” he said. “ That par- 
son said you could give lessons. You'd bet- 
ter get busy and find some pupils. If you 
don’t get pupils within the next week, I 
shall take you away and put you in a 
job.” 

It happened that evening that Selma 
called with her husband. She was queru- 
lous and tearful. The betting system had 
been a complete failure since their mar- 
riage, and she was going to have a baby. 
What were they going to do? Things were 
bad enough as it was. How could they af- 
ford a cfd as well, when George was in 
debt up to his eyes? 

George did not give the impression of 
being in debt. He was well clothed and 
groomed, and his silver cigarette case was 
always flashing. He laughed indulgently 
at his wife. All would be well when the 
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flat racing season started. He had had 
some very sound information straight out 
of the horse’s nose bag. 

“When are you going to start making 
all this money?” Selma suddenly asked 
Lena. 

** What money, Selma?” 

Even Mr. Gabril was aghast at this flip- 
pant reply. Money! What did the girl 
think she was doing all this ivory thumping 
for? For fun? For pleasure? 

As a matter of fact, Lena had given the 
subject little thought. She had sometimes 
dreamed that she might one day be rich, 
and then she would like to go about help- 
ing people, even her own people, even Sel- 
ma; but she did not associate the surging 
calls of her muse with making money. It 
was so much bigger and so far beyond that, 
so much more tremendous. 

Of course, she wanted to do her duty. 
She didn’t want to be mean, but she 
knew that in this social struggle to which 
she was born she had to fight her own 
battles. 

“ Perhaps I can get some pupils,” she 
said defensively. 

During the next few days she did look 
around and make inquiries; but pupils were 
not at all easy to secure. No one had heard 
of Lena Gabril. She looked too young to 
have the authority of a teacher. 

She consulted Mr. Winscombe, and in 
the end, on his recommendation, a lady in 
the Camden Road engaged her to teach her 
two little girls. She was to be paid thirty 
shillings a term for giving the little girls 
twelve lessons each. 

She broke the news to her father with 
triumph, but to her chagrin he received it 
angrily. 

“ Thirty shillings!” he whined. “ What’s 
the good of thirty shillings? You ought 
to be earning thirty pounds a term!” 

Thirty pounds! Oh, dear! That would 
mean teaching forty little girls twelve hours 
each a term—four hundred and eighty 
hours in the term. When was she to get 
time for practice? 

She would have to be cunning with her 
father, to humor him, to pretend that she 
was trying to get more and more pupils. 
The terrible menace of a “ job ” hung over 
her. She imagined herself in a pickle fac- 
tory or a draper’s shop, or perhaps out at 
service. 

This drove her to work harder and hard- 
er at her piano. She said nothing about the 
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kindness that Mrs. Bonnington was show- 
ing her. She pretended that she just went 
to a house, practiced in a room, and came 
away without seeing any one. She dreaded 
lest her father might call at the house in 
Regent’s Park, make a scene, borrow 
money, and behave in some disgraceful! 
fashion. Some profound instinct of self- 
preservation prompted her to remain mute 
concerning the delightful lunches and teas 
and talks she had with Mrs. Bonnington 
and that lady’s son and daughter. She had 
discovered a new world—a world which she 
had only been able dimly to imagine 
through the medium of music. She was 
emerging through the dark mists of her up- 
bringing into a realm of light and under- 
standing. She did not mean to let her 
father and stepsister drag her back without 
a bitter struggle. 
VI 


Two months passed before the climax 
was reached. Lena had not been able to 
get any more pupils. Her father grew 


more and more vindictive, bitter, and in- 
clined to violence. Mr. Gabril had been 
on one of his periodic orgies. One evening 


he arrived home, his eyes bloodshot and his 
breath whisky-laden. He had spent all his 
money, and he wanted more. Lena, of 
course, had none. 

“Go and get some!” he roared. 

“Where can I get any money?” she 
asked. 

“ You lazy little slut!” he screamed in 
a higher pitch. “ Thirty shillings a term 
you earn, do you? I’ve been keeping you 
for seventeen years. To-morrow you'll 
come along with me. I'll get you a job 
with a pal of mine who runs a public house 
—that’s what I’ll do. He said he’d give 
you a job — barmaid, see? —in Kentish 
Town. You'll like it. A nice, merry life, 
plenty of boys and booze, see? Now, you 
go right along to that woman in the Cam- 
den Road, collect the thirty bob she owes 
you, and bring it back to me at once. Go 
on! Hurry up!” 

“T couldn’t do that,” said Lena, coloring 
up. “I couldn’t call there in the evening 
like this and ask for money.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t, couldn’t you?” said 
Mr. Gabril. ‘ You couldn’t do what your 
father tells you, couldn’t you? Take 
that!” 

He struck at her. Lena was expecting 
this. She put up her arm and parried the 
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blow. She cowered against the wall. Her 
eyes narrowed. 

“ All right,” she said quietly. “I'll go.” 

She put on her hat and cloak, tidied her 7 
hair before the broken mirror,-and went ~ 
slowly out. 

After she had gone, Mr. Gabril felt ill. 
His heart was behaving queerly. He 
flopped upon the sofa and lay down. 

“T want a drink,” he kept on repeating. 
“ That’s what’s the matter with me. Hope 
she’ll be quick. I want a drink!” 

He waited some. time till a drowsiness 


crept over him, and then he sank intoa 


drunken sleep. His next feeling was one 
of cold, discomfort, and wretchedness. He 
struggled through a coma to find himself. 
When consciousness came, it seemed only 
partial. 

Where was he? What had happened? 
It was raw daylight, and he was lying on 
the sofa in the parlor. Why, yes, of course, 
he had had a bit of a binge; but why was 
he here? Where was Lena? 

Lena! Why, yes, something had hap- 
pened. Bit of a row, eh? He remembered 
now that he had sent her out to get some 
money. Where was she? 

“ Lena!” he called. 

There was no answer. He got up and 
stumbled to the girl’s bedroom. She was 
not there. Where the devil was she? He 
visited each room in turn, and wandered 
out to the staircase. 

It was broad daylight, it must be nearly 
midday, and she had gone out last night. 
What had happened to her? An accident? 
Perhaps she had jumped into the canal be- 
cause he struck her. Girls were like that— 
silly, hysterical creatures; but Lena wasn’t 
exactly the sort. 

What was he to do? He felt ill, and he 
ae no money. He crawled back to the 
sofa. 

He lay there for hours in a kind of tor- 
por, hoping that Lena would return. There 
was a little food in the house, but he felt 
too ill to eat anything. Once he worked 
himself up into a violent fit of rage. He 
swore and blasphemed loudly; but, finding 
that this only made him feel worse, he final- 
ly desisted. 

When the room began to get dark again, 
he became desperate. He scribbled a note 
to Selma, telling her to come and see him 
at once. He got a boy on the floor below 
to take it, on a promise of sixpence. Then 
he waited in the increasing gloom. 
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It was three hours before Selma came. 
She came alone. He cursed her for being 
so long, and she lost her temper. When 
she heard of Lena’s disappearance, her ex- 
pression became blacker still. When her 
father suggested accident or suicide, she 
cried out savagely: 

“ Not she, you fool! 
luck. 1 felt it from the first. 
to her rich friends!” 

“Where do they live?” 

“T don’t know—somewhere in Regent’s 
Park. I’ve never been there. I don’t know 
their name.” 

“7’ll make the devils pay for this! 
can we find them?” 

“ Mr. Winscombe would know.” 

“ That’s right, curse him! You go and 
find out from him. Got any money, Sel- 
ma? If so, for God’s sake go and get me 
a drink first!” 

“T haven’t any money for drinks for 
you, but I,ll go round to Mr. Winscombe.” 

Mr. Gabril growled, and Selma went out 
of the house. She felt tired herself, but 
there was a sense of grim satisfaction in 
being able to hand her stepsister over to 
her father’s vengeance. 

Mr. Winscombe was out, but he was ex- 
pected in. He kept Selma waiting half an 
hour. When he arrived, he said that he 
knew nothing about Lena’s disappearance. 
He had not seen Mrs. Bonnington for 
weeks. However, he reluctantly gave Sel- 
ma the American, lady’s name and address. 

Armed with this weapon of vengeance, 
Selma returned to her father. She found 
him lying face downward by the fireplace. 
He was dead. 

She gave a feeble scream when she felt 
his stiff body. Then she stood up and 
looked around her. The instinct of self- 
preservation was fortified by her condition. 
She had no love for her father. She looked 
at the sticks of furniture, and reflected. 
She knew her father had no money; but 
there were three rooms furnished in a way. 
The whole lot would fetch several pounds. 
There was an unborn child to consider, and 
the flat racing season was not proving prof- 
itable to George. Who should have this 
furniture, if not she? 

She looked at the crumpled paper in her 
hand—Lena’s address. What should she 
do about that? If Lena had gone to live 
with these people, she couldn’t prevent her. 
She was a little frightened of educated peo- 
ple, and, indeed, a little frightened of Lena 
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herself. Besides, if the girl returned, she 

might claim her share of the furniture. 
Selma flung the paper in the fireplace. 

Let Lena go her own way. Let her rot! 


VII 


ONE spring afternoon, seven years later, 
Selma was walking down Great Portland 
Street. Under her arm she was carrying a 
bundle of washing. She and her husband 
and three children now lived in a slum off 
the Euston Road. She was taking the 
washing back to a woman she worked for 
in Oxford Street. 

Taking the narrow turning that runs at 
the back of the Queen’s Hall, her eye 
alighted on a portrait that struck her as 
being familiar. Underneath it was a name 


in large black type—‘‘ Lena Gabrielski.” 
Then, in red type, were the words: 


First appearance since her brilliantly successful 
American tour. 


Selma had hardly recovered from her as- 
tonishment at recognizing Lena’s portrait 
when a woman came hurriedly out through 
the artists’ door. It was Lena herself. The 
two women looked straight into each other’s 
eyes. Lena was the first to speak. 

“ Selma!” she gasped. 

Selma was entirely nonplused. She did 
not know how to act. She shifted the bun- 
die of washing self-consciously from one 
arm to the other. 

“Why do you call yourself that funny 
long name?” she said at random. 

Lena glanced at the poster. 

“Oh, that was my agent’s idea. 
are you, Selma?” 

Selma sniffed. 

“ All right,” she said. 

She was consumed with the consciousness 
of jarring contrast. Her own slatternliness, 
her bundle, and this other woman with the 
clothes, the manner, the faint perfume of 
the well bred! Could it be possible that 
they had the same father? 

Selma had never really known Lena, even 
when they lived together; and now they 
were farther separated by seven long years 
of alien, unknown experiences. Selma felt 
shy and ashamed. She turned to walk 
away. Lena hurried after her. 

“Selma! Selma, what is it? I tried to 
find you once or twice, but you had moved, 
and no one knew your address.” 

Selma didn’t know what prompted her 
to do it, but she felt a sudden desire to 
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hurt Lena, and to hurt herself even more. 
She stopped and said bitterly: 

“ Do you know it was me and Paul that 
stole your piano? We sold it and shared 
the money.” 

Lena gave a little gasp. It was her turn 
to cry, but a smile struggled through her 
tears. She pressed her stepsister’s arm. 

“Never mind, Selma! You did me a 
great service. If you had not taken it, I 
should never perhaps have met my—my 
husband. And we're so happy, Selma!” 

“ You—married!” 
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“Ves—I married Mrs. Bonnington’s son, 


We live at Hampstead. Won’t you come 
and see us? I’d like to help you, Selma.” 

For a moment the elder woman wavered. 
She dug her hard fingers tighter into the 
bundle of washing before she spoke. Then 
she said savagely: 

“No, I don’t want your charity. We're 
like—like different animals—that’s what it 
is. What’s the good of my coming to see 
you? You go your way, and I’ll go mine!” 

And, gripping her bundle, she hurried 
away. 





Way of the Sea 


THE STORY OF A SAILOR WHO WENT DOWN WITH HIS SHIP 


By Captain Dingle 


HE steamer crept out from behind 
Cherbourg breakwater just as night 
fell chill and foggy, but calm. 

There were few passengers aboard. Those 
who had appeared on deck speedily pre- 
ferred the warmer comfort of their rooms. 
A few men were drinking appetizers in the 
smoking room, getting acquainted, while 
the dismal roar of the fog siren made them 
impatient for the cheerier blast of the bugle 
calling them to dinner. 

There was one feminine figure on deck, 
braving the cold murkiness, and seeming to 
find pleasure in the hazard of sudden ap- 
pearing shapes out of the fog. A great 
liner loomed close, her blaze of lights at 
first appearing like an indefinite eye, and 
growing into a grinning triple row of teeth. 
The big steamer roared; the lesser steamer 
groaned; the woman uttered a little laugh 
of sheer rapture, as if thrilled by the close- 
ness of the encounter. 

The bugle sounded the dressing call, and 
the woman went into the companionway, 
halting for just another look into the mys- 
tic night that so intrigued her. The com- 
panionway lights fell upon her, revealing 
her slenderly voluptuous figure closely 
wrapped in a rich sable coat, her opulent 
jewels, and her beauty of face, which owed 
no more to art than good taste admitted. 


Her eyes were big and violet, softly glow- 
ing, full of Eve’s enchantments. Her lips 
looked soft, as they looked warm, moist, 
fragrant—lips that might kiss a lover’s soul 
up to heaven or down to hell. She passed 
down the wide stairway with the graceful 
step of a woman full poised, youthful, of 
abounding health. The most unkind of the 
electric lights set no more than thirty years 
upon her sleek golden head. 

Dinner was little more than a ceremony 
of appraisal. The captain did not appear. 
He was far too good a seaman to leave the 
bridge while the fog persisted in the crowd- 
ed Channel waters. The siren overhead 
kept up a ghastly roaring at regular inter- 
vals. The passengers ate, spoke little, and 
left the saloon as-soon as possible. 

The woman sat at what should have been 
the captain’s right hand. She sat there 
until few people remained. She was gath- 
ering up her wrap and vanity bag to go, 
when the steamer’s chief officer appeared 
to eat a hurried meal. 

Mr. Newton went to his seat without a 
glance around. He, too, was a good sea- 
man. He was in haste to get back to the 
bridge, and ordered his food curtly. The 
woman paused, half standing, staring at 
him. 

Newton was of the type that attracts 
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women. He was tall and straight, broad 
and deep of chest, slender of waist and 
limb, and as handsome, in a dark, stern 
‘way, as a man has any right to be. He 
did not give a glance across the saloon. 
~ The woman smiled with surprised glad- 
ness. She seemed willing to forgive him 
for not noticing her, as she stood ready to 
leave. He still gave her no glance, and she 
swept from the saloon like a queen, her 
small head erect, her violet eyes smiling, 
and her red lips parted in a rosy bow, like 
a bursting bud upon which one might im- 
agine the dew to dwell. 

iI 

Mr. NEwTON was on deck early in the 
morning. The fog had vanished, and the 
sea was as smooth as a blue shield. Only 
a distant feather of smoke or a slanting 
‘gleam of sail broke the gorgeous placidity 
of speckless sky, waveless sea, hazeless sun. 

A glance down the passenger list had re- 
vealed the name of Gloria Truax, and New- 
ton wondered what manner of meeting 
theirs would be. He smiled as he paced 
the deck, ruddy with good living, clear- 
eyed and buoyant, as a young officer with 
excellent prospects and a pretty sweetheart 
should be. Once or twice a swift shadow 
of doubt crossed the clear brightness of his 
eyes, but he cast it off with a shrug and a 
low laugh, and grew almost impatient for 
Gloria to appear. 

There had been a time when Gloria—not 
Truax then—meant all the world to him. 
There had been a time when she had twist- 
ed his heart into a knot and wrung the 
blood from it with a light laugh; but he 
had forgotten her long ago. Winsome 
Betty Ferrars held his heart in long lease 
now. They would change the lease to free- 
hold as soon as ever he rose to command. 
Of course he could meet Gloria—he could 
meet her like a good fellow, too! 

Gloria stepped from the saloon compan- 
ionway almost into his arms. She uttered 
a little cry of embarrassment, apologized, 
and did many things which utterly failed 
to harmonize with the allure that lighted 
her deeply glowing eyes. 

“Why, Mrs. Truax, this is a pleasant 
surprise!” cried Newton, wondering if she 
would dare to offer her hand. 

She did, swiftly. Her eyes widened with 
a charming affectation of astonishment. 
The red bow of her mouth bent with Cu- 
pid’s shrewdest guile. The hand she gave 
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him was pulsing with intense life. It 
thrilled him to the marrow of his bones. 

“ Surprise scarcely expresses my delight, 
Stanley,” she said in a soft, rich voice that 
held within its compass a subtle tremor of 
infinite witchery. ‘‘ But why the ‘ Mrs. 
Truax’? Aren’t we old friends?” 

He colored slightly, even through his tan, 
but smiled down at her and shortened his 
step to match hers. She had dressed with 
that exquisite cunning which leaves the im- 
pression of carelessness. The tiny touches 
which that cunning imparted to her close- 
fitting jersey and short sport skirt served to 
reveal her amazing femininity in daring de- 
gree. Her soft hair was fluffily loose; little 
tendrils strayed in the gentlest of breezes. 
She walked with a free swing of hips and 
shoulders that accentuated the faultless 
charms of her beautiful body. 

She was close to Newton. Her body 
touched his. She chatted lightly and of 
impersonal things at that first meeting; but 
the perfume of her was in his nostrils, the 
magnetic warmth of her body burned him, 
the low music of her voice filled his brain 
so that he could not hear her words. 

At the second turn of the long prome- 
nade deck she stopped, laughing up at him 
roguishly, her small, jeweled hand resting 
lightly on his sleeve. 

“‘ Stanley Newton, I’m half persuaded 
you’re in love with me still!” she chal- 
lenged, and laughed again at his swift col- 
oring. Her voice sank to a soothing mur- 
mur. “Can you forgive the wrong I did 
you, Stanley?” 

He straightened up with a hearty shrug, 
and smiled down upon her warm beauty 
with clear eyes and normal color. 

“T go on watch at eight, Mrs. Truax.” 
Her eyes hardened when he used the name. 
“ But,” he went on, “if you will have tea 
with me in my room, I’ll show you some- 
thing which will explain why I not only 
cannot be in love with you, but why I can 
forgive you, and even why I ought to feel 
deeply grateful to you. I have to get ready 
for breakfast now. Will you come this 
afternoon?” 

“If you will stop calling me ‘ Mrs. 
Truax ’,” she laughed, mistress of her ex- 
pression again. 

“ All right, Gloria! What’s in a name? 
After all, I suppose we can be friends—on 
the voyage, at least.” 

He turned and left her with a cheery 
hand wave. She stood for a moment gaz- 
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ing after him. Her violet eyes filled with 
fire, her red lips pursed tightly, her breast 
pulsated beneath the close-fitting jersey like 
the undercurrent of a smooth sea. She 
looked less lovely then, but far, far more 
dangerous. 

Newton, in his room, stood at his desk 
and gazed long and rapturously at the fair 
face of Betty Ferrars smiling up at him 
from a simple silver frame. Pure, simple, 
genuine that frame was, and well it fitted 
Betty. 

“ Gloria, you can’t compete!” he whis- 
pered, snatching up the photo and pressing 
his lips to it ardently. “ Betty, my girl, 
we can thank Mrs. Truax prettily, can’t 
we?” He laughed as he put the picture 
down. Then he caught it up and kissed 
it again—Betty’s hair, Betty’s eyes, Betty’s 
sweet, tender mouth. He was not laughing 
now. He was softened for a moment. 

“ Sweetheart,” he whispered, “it’s hard 
for you, honey! The sea is damnably hard 
for sailors’ girls. God bless you!” 


Ii 


Otp travelers said they had never known 
such a crossing. The sea was as unruffled 


at afternoon as at sunrise, and promised to 
remain unruffled. Only the thin, velvety 
tipples that started at the shearing stem, 
grew broader at the waist, and rolled away 
like furrows of royal blue satin edged with 
creamy lace—only these and the grandly 
tumbling foam of the wake broke the 
glassy calm of the ocean when Gloria 
Truax tapped on Newton’s door and en- 
tered at his voice. 

He greeted her cheerily. Her eyes glit- 
tered, because there was only the cordiality 
of a host in his face. She had rehearsed 
that meeting, that cozy little ‘éte-d-téte. 
She would surge over him like a wave of 
scalding passion, bringing him back to heel 
like a fawning dog; for that was her way. 
She had dressed to that end. She had every’ 
wile and trick at her command. 

She glided close to him, letting her scent- 
ed hair caress his chin. With a little laugh 
he touched the bell to order tea, and turned 
from her to pick up the picture of his 
sweetheart. 

“TJ promised to show you something,” 
he said. “I think you knew Betty Ferrars. 
She will be my wife as soon as I get com- 
mand of a ship. Isn’t she lovely?” 

Gloria’s eyes were large, her breath was 
uneven. She took the photo and looked at 
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the pretty face in ungenerous indifference 
that stung him. She meant it to sting him. 

“ Betty Ferrars? That child? Is it the 
one I knew—a leggy kid with wild hair?” 

“Perhaps that description fitted her 
once,” he laughed; “ at the time when you 
chucked me overboard for the wealthy Mr. 
Truax.” 

The steward brought the tea tray, and 
her retort was spoiled. 

She could not keep her eyes from that 
silver frame. Try as she might to bring 
into play her feminine witchery, her eyes 
would wander at just the moment when she 
ought to be“ leaning very close to him and 
showing him the difference between a cal- 
low girl and a warm, throbbing, mature 
woman. She took another way. 

“You might be kinder, Stan,” she said 
softly. “I have paid for my mistake. To 
be a rich man’s plaything isn’t everything 
@ woman wants.” 

“I suppose not,” he said composedly. 
“ By that I take it that you are still pay- 
ing, as you call it. Believe me, Gloria, I 
paid, too—paid for what I then thought 
your heartless cruelty. I’m glad now. It 
was the kindest cut you ever dealt a man. 
Oh, I paid in blood and iron, Gloria; but 
I paid in full. I have no debts now. Do 
have some more tea!” 

She laughed lightly, and changed to an- 
other of her infinite moods. She chattered 
of life and the great world, of everything 
but personal matters. She told him of the 
feeble Mr. Truax, speaking of him as one 
speaks of one’s bank. He was taking the 
sunshine and sea cure on the Mediterranearr 
coast while she went home for a visit. She 
did not again refer to Betty, or to the 
wreck in which she had involved Stanley 
Newton at a time when a good woman’s 
love meant all the world to him. 

“ He’s not dead? You haven’t divorced 
him?” asked Newton, staring at Gloria 
-curiously. 

She laughed. 

“It’s scarcely worth while bothering the 
dear old chap with divorce proceedings, is 
it? He’s as good as dead, so far as being 
a husband goes, except that he still has 
enough life to appreciate being the husband 
of the beautiful Gloria Truax. It gives 
him the keenest delight to see the little love 
bees gather about the honey pot, and to 
know that the pot is empty of honey as 
long as he’s alive!” 

Newton regarded her through puck- 
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ered eyes. She had not greatly changed. 
He wondered what he had ever seen in her 
to make him believe that a heart of flesh 
and blood beat inside that passionate 
breast. 

’ Her mood changed again, sudden as 
cloud shadows on the sea. She smiled up 
into his face with softly glowing eyes and 
a pathetic little droop to her red lips. 

“‘ Sometimes I feel hard, Stanley. Some- 
times life has been hard. I want you for 
my friend. I know you have cast aside the 
love you had for me. That was all my 
fault, I fully admit. We have no right to 
‘speak of love, have we? But be my friend. 
I know no one on the steamer.” 

She rose and gave him her hand, holding 
his with a warm, tight clasp, stepping so 
close to him that the warmth of her went 
through him. 

“JT want to talk with you sometimes. 
Then ”—she lowered her long lashes, and 
her eyes gleamed moist and dark—“ then 
I shall not envy your pretty Betty her big, 
fine man.” As she went out of the door she 
whispered thrillingly: “She should be 
proud, Stanley!” 

In the security of her stateroom Gloria 
tore her clothes off like a madwoman, great 
tears of chagrin playing havoc with her 
beauty. When she had ripped every gar- 
ment almost to shreds, she drank some 
water and hurled the tumbler at the mirror 
that showed her herself. 

“ The big lout!” she swore, stamping her 
foot. ‘Glad, is he? And for that doll- 
faced chit! Wait, Stanley Newton! You'll 
get promotion!. Yes, you will! Clod!” 

IV 


At dinner Gloria appeared radiant and 
charming. The captain, at whose right 
hand she sat, glanced at her with a puzzled 
expression at first. The stewardess had re- 
ported to the chief steward, who had re- 
ported to the purser, who had passed it on 
to the captain over their cocktail, that the 
lady in No. 7 must be crazy or subject to 
fits, if the condition of her room and dis- 
carded clothes could be relied upon as evi- 
dence; but long before dinner was over not 
only the captain but most of the diners 
were under the influence of Gloria’s con- 
summate enchantment. 

Stanley Newton glanced across the sa- 
loon at her, and even he could feel a thrill. 
Though he was secure in Betty’s pure love, 
he could understand how he had ance fallen 
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utterly and completely under Gloria’s spell. 
He could afford to smile now. 

“‘ Splendid creature, isn’t she?” grinned 
a passenger at his side. 

“ Wonderful!” he responded, and meant 
what he said. 

After dinner there was a small dance on 
the moonlit deck. So placid was the ocean 
that the steamer was as steady as a ball- 
room ashore. It was purely by chance, on 
Newton’s part, but by no means so on Hers, 
that Gloria almost fell into his arms as the 
music started. They danced a seductive 
waltz. When it was ended, she was pant- 
ing a little, and he felt as if he had been 
clasping to his breast a bundle of galvanic 
wires, every one of which terminated in a 
nerve of his body. His color was high, his 
pulse beat strongly. 

He stooped to thank her, and to demand 
another dance. She laughed, low and pro- 
vokingly, and ran with wild skirts and 
gleaming ankles to the bridge ladder, up 
which the captain had just gone. 

The officer of the watch stood before her. 

“ Sorry, madam, you cannot come on the 
bridge,” he told her. 

“JT wish to speak to the captain!” she 
said imperiously. 

The officer stepped aside, and the -cap- 
tain appeared, hearing her words. 

“T am sorry, Mrs. Truax—it’s against 
the company’s orders. What did you wish 
to see me about?” 

“Ok, nothing!” she snapped. 
you sailor!” 

She ran down the ladder with blazing 
eyes, while the captain stared after her with 
a dawning light in his eyes. 

“The stewardess may have been right,” 
he chuckled. 

Before the deck lights went out, Gloria 
had become the center of life and devilry 
in a noisy wine party organized by a hope- 
ful Croesus with an eye for a pretty woman. 
Croesus attempted to kiss her in the dim 
stairway as they went below. He kissed 
the diamond ornament in her perfumed 
hair, and took bleeding lips to bed with 
him—bleeding lips and a savage lust to 
tame her. 

She, shuddering with fury, tore the jewel 
from her hair and hurled it into the wash 
basin as soon as she had slammed and 
locked her cabin door. 


“ You— 


Morning again—a still, peaceful, tran- 
quil morning. The steamer slipped with a 
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soothing swish through the glassy sea. A 
small litter of broken planks and driftwood 
tumbled away from her sides for a moment 
as she plowed through some minor wreck- 
age. Then again the smooth surface was 
unbroken. 

Gloria waited for Newton. If she had 
gone to bed in a temper, she had apparent- 
ly discarded her anger with her night 
clothes. She was all aglow, fresh and fra- 
grant as a moss rose in a bouquet of dew- 
drenched violets. If greater appeal to 
man’s passions were possible in woman’s 
dress than was exhibited in the light silken 
garment she wore, she had heard nothing 
about it. . 

As she stepped from the companionway, 
the very morning seemed to sing welcome. 
An old deck hand, long past the years of 
sweet dalliance, straightened up from his 
polishing of a brass deck plate, and inhaled 
deeply of the intoxicating perfume of her. 

“ A-a-ah!. M-m-m-m! A-a-ah!” he 


gasped, shaking his foolish old gray head 
and staring after her. 

Newton came on deck then. 

“ Why, you look like a star clothed in 
sun gold!” he smiled. 


Of infinite resource, she looked at him 
shyly from under lowered lashes. 

“T’m glad you like me, Stanley,” she 
said softly. 

She joined him in his walk along the 
empty decks, keeping at a little distance 
from his side. This was in keeping with 
her unexpectedly shy mood. It puzzled 
him, as she intended it should. It also 
forced him, if he looked at her—which he 
did—to notice her daringly simple dress; 
to see every line and curve and movement 
of her body as clearly defined as if she were 
indeed clothed in sun gold, and that only. 

He gasped at the effect, as she intended 
he should. He caught himself staring at 
her rosy face, at her golden head hung shy- 
ly. He wondered if she was aware of the 
effect of her attire, if she had perhaps for- 
gotten some part of it in dressing. She 
spoke gently, almost sadly. She seemed 
utterly out of the mood suggested by her 
dress. 

They chatted about the ship, the pas- 
sengers—anything but themselves. The 
scent of her and the beauty of her en- 
wrapped him; yet she kept aloof. He was 
puzzled. He was still more puzzled when 
at last she halted near his room. 

“ Stanley, I wish you would write down 


for me Betty Ferrars’s address,” she said. 
“ When I get home, I want to see her. We 
ought to be friends.” : 

He warmed to her instantly. He was . ~ 
grateful—boyishly grateful. %s 

“Wait here, Gloria. I'll go and write 
it down,” he said. 

He ran to his cabin and grabbed a pencil. 
It was good of Gloria! He tore a leaf from 
his work book, scribbling eagerly. Then 
the wave of her perfume surged over him 
through the open door, and her low, throaty 
laugh fell on his ears. 

“T want to look at Betty again, Stan,” 
she said, and slipped close beside him as he 
stood at the desk. 

She reached for the photograph, but her 
hot gaze was turned upward toward his 
face. He colored uncomfortably, for his 
cabin was just as he had left it after get- 
ting out of bed, and his steward might be 
there at any minute to clean up. It was 
emphatically not a suitable hour for a ship’s 
officer to receive such a guest as Gloria. 

“Let’s take it out,” he said. “ This 
room’s scarcely fit—” 

“Never mind!” she laughed. 
be a minute.” 

She gazed intently at the fair face of 
Betty Ferrars, queer little wrinkles forming 
and vanishing at the corners of her eyes. 
Newton was anxious to get her out of his 
cabin, yet he was glad that she wanted to 
be Betty’s friend. Swiftly she glanced up 
at him, laying the picture down. 

“She is a fortunate girl, Stan—mighty 
fortunate; and you can afford to be gen- 
erous, for you’ve won a prize. You have 
forgotten me, I know. I am only a bad 
memory to you.” 

She took his hand, carried it to her puls- 
ing breast, and pressed it there—pressed 
her body close to his. 

“ Stan, kiss me, just for friendship,” she 
whispered. 

He could not have refused her. In Bet- 
ty’s love he felt secure as on a rock. He 
could afford to be generous. After all, 
Gloria had paid. Doubtless she had suf- 
fered, if such women ever suffered. Be- 
sides, there was the magnetism of her, the 
subtle, irresistible femininity that no man 
could ignore. 

He smiled down at her, gently released 
his hand from hers, and took her face be- 
tween his finger tips, leaning his lips to 
hers. In a whirling tempest of passion she 
flung her arms about his neck, drew down 
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his head with fierce strength, and crushed 
her red, moist, warm lips to his. She 
moaned to him in her passionate fury. He 
felt every warm softness of her body 
. pressed hotly against him. 

He caught his breath sharply. She was 
stifling him. Her hair blinded him. The 
perfume of her made him drunk. 

“ Beg pardon, sir!” 

They started apart, shocked at the voice 
of the steward, who stood in the doorway, 
dustpan and brush in hand. The man was 
expressionless, as a good steward should be. 
He stood aside as Gloria darted out, and 
said nothing as Newton followed her; but 
when both were gone a grin trickled over 
the steward’s small cockney face, and he 
rubbed his pug nose comically. 

“Ot stuff!” he said fervidly. 


V 


NEWTON sent Betty’s address over to 
Gloria’s table at breakfast. She avoided 
him, until he came off watch at noon; but 
all the morning her eyes had never left him 
when he was in view. Pacing the bridge, 
back and forth, he was scarcely out of her 
sight an hour of the watch. 

There was a hard glitter underlying the 
dark violet of her eyes. At times there was 
a dimple, yet not a dimple, in her soft 
. cheeks, born of a fierce compression of her 
strong teeth. 

There was to be another dance after din- 
ner. Croesus had told her of it, and had 
already mapped out her evening for her. 
She had told him, lightly enough, to pro- 
ceed with his party; but she was out for 
far more alluring game. 

She had meant to pique Newton’s pride 
by slighting him for the captain; but she 
had been forbidden the bridge, and had 
been cool toward the captain since. Much 
might happen now, since that interrupted 
kiss in Newton’s cabin. That, though 
broken off in the middle, had satisfied 
Gloria that she still had power to sway any 
man; and to sway men was her life. 

She had taken Newton’s heart and 
played football with it. She had played 
other games with other hearts; but other 
men were not like Newton. He had been 
her first sweetheart. He had wanted her 
for his wife. The others had been just 
beasts with bestial appetites, like Croesus. 
She could take their hearts and shatter 
them whenever she liked. There was no 
conquest in that; but she would triumph 
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to some purpose if she could steal the sailor 
lover away from that child-faced chit, Betty 
Ferrars. 

She remembered Betty well. Betty was 
her opposite. Betty was just of the age to 
be a harsh reminder that Gloria Truax had 
left her fresh youth behind her. Besides, 
chief of all considerations, Betty had won 
Stanley Newton, whom she, Gloria, had 
thrown aside, like a discarded toy, for a 
glittering jewel that turned out to be paste. 

Old Truax, the wealthy, decrepit roué 
who had coveted her beautiful body, had 
given her in exchange only the grinning 
ghost of wedlock. ‘To the world she was 
the wife of old Truax; to herself she was 
only a piece of warm, live flesh kept by and 
through a legal form for the titillation of 
his almost dead senses, to be released only 
when he was dead. Such a marriage was a 
horrible travesty. It had done more than 
aught else to harden her soul. 

There were moments when Gloria Truax 
hated herself. She meant to tell Newton 
the truth about her nightmarish marriage, 
but not until she was sure of him. She had 
no foolish ideas that he would deliberately 
cast aside Betty and fling himself at her 
head; but she had felt her power. She had 
seen the male animal in his eyes. She knew 
that no man is stronger than his passions, 
and that she, better than any other woman, 
could play on Newton’s passions as a mas- 
ter plays upon a harp. 

The dance was not held. Before dinner 
time the startling news went round the ship 
that the captain had met with a fatal acci- 
dent. Gloria felt a thrill. Such women 
can thrill to the news of death or disaster, 
if near enough, and yet not too intimately 
concerned. 

She waylaid Newton, ignoring his gravity 
as she chose to ignore his haste. 

“Oh, tell me all about it!” she gurgled, 
slipping a hand under his arm. 

“Sorry, Gloria, I can’t spare any time 
now,” he said. ‘ The captain was going 
to look at the mail room door, and fell down 
the hatch.” 

He pulled away from her, and her eyes 
blazed angrily. In an instant her stormily 
lovely face changed, for he added, as he 
left her: 

“T am captain now, you know. I have 
duties to attend to.” 

“Captain!” she whispered. “Betty 


Ferrars will have her big, fine man now! I 
wonder!” 
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There was little change in the life of the 
steamer. For ten minutes, the next day, 
curious passengers gathered at the rail, 
while the ship stopped, and Captain New- 
ton read the beautiful burial service. 

“We now commit this body to the 
deep—” 

Two quartermasters tilted the flag- 
draped grating, the canvassed, weighted 
body slid soundlessly from under the flag, 
dropped almost soundlessly into the still 
ocean, and the steamer resumed her inter- 
rupted voyage. 

Newton did not appear in the saloon on 
the day of the burial. Gloria had dressed 
herself to match the rather subdued tone 
of the ship and her people. Her beautiful 
face might have graced the hood of a nun. 
Even Croesus hesitated to press his impa- 
tient suit with her. Not that he had for- 
gotten—oh, no! Croesus was going to tame 
that hellcat, and pay her for those bruised 
lips; but there was something in her face— 
something somber and sad—which stayed 
his ardor. 

The moment dinner was over — Gloria 
had contrived to eat a fair meal, in spite of 
her sadness — she sped to her cabin, ar- 
ranged a gauzy shawl over her golden head, 
thus enhancing the impression of holy sis- 
terhood, and went straight to the bridge 
ladder. For a moment she stood gazing up 
into the starry darkness. She saw the 
black shape of the deck officer pass across 
the bridge. 

Beside the ladder was the captain’s cabin. 
The door was shut—not on the hook, but 
latched. She wondered if Newton had so 
quickly taken over the dead man’s state- 
room. She knocked lightly on the door. 

“Yes? What is it?” came Newton’s 
voice from the upper darkness. 

She uttered a little cry, gathered her 
skirts, and ran up the ladder, only to be 
politely stopped at the top. 

“Oh, Mrs. Truax, is it you?” Newton 
greeted her; but he did not offer to let her 
pass. 

“T must speak to you, Stan,” she said 
quickly, fighting hard to govern her rage at 
his cold greeting. ‘‘ Let me pass!” 

“Not on the bridge,” he said gently. 
“ Against all the company’s orders. I'll 
come down. You were knocking at the 
captain’s door. I have not changed my 
quarters.” He was stepping down the lad- 
der, leading her with a brotherly grip on 
the elbow. ‘ What is the trouble, Gloria?” 
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She resented the brotherliness, resented 
the coolness, resented most of all that 
greeting—“ Mrs. Truax.” She also resent- 
ed the persistent -denial of the sacred 
bridge; but that was something which she 
did not greatly desire, something which she 
was sure she could get if she particularly 
wanted to get it. What she longed for most 
of all, just now, was to feel Newton quiver, 
to see in his eyes the hot manhood respond- 
ing, against his every effort of repression, 
to the woman in her. 

She clutched his arm with both hands, 
pressed against him shiveringly, bowed her 
lovely head, and sobbed. 

“ Now, now, Gloria, this won’t do!” he 
protested uneasily. 

The decks were not yet peopled with cu- 
rious passengers, but they soon would be. 
He hurried her around the deck house to 
the port side, opened his cabin door, and 
pushed her inside. 

“ Hush, Gloria, hush!” he soothed, with 
a hand on her bowed head. “ What has 
hurt you like this? Has somebody—” 

She raised a tear-ravaged face, and he 
felt guilty the moment her violet eyes gazed 
reproachfully into his. 

Incoherently she stammered out to him 
the truth about her life. He had been 
shocked when she had discussed Truax so 
callously before. He was shocked now, 
but, most of all, he was deeply sorry for 
her. Her arms were about his neck, her 
lovely head lay on his chest, and as she 
sobbed out her troubles her golden hair 
tickled and intoxicated him with its per- 
fumed silkiness. 

“T haven’t a friend but you, Stan!” she 
cried. 

Her white arms tightened convulsively. 
He smoothed her hair with a gentle hand. 
His eyes were dark with sympathy. His 
heart beat strongly against her cheek. He 
felt her shiver. 

“Gloria, please don’t cry,” he said, try- 
ing to soothe her. “ Sit down until I get 
you something to drink. Hush, girl, hush!” 

He was frightened at her grief. He 
ought to be on the bridge. He felt his new 
responsibility heavy upon him; but this for- 
lorn little bundle of woe dragged at his 
heartstrings. She had done that before, to 
his cost. Of course she was powerless now, 
but he wished she had not chosen this time 
to play upon his sympathies. 

She clung to him, turning her tear-wet 
face up to his, her beautiful eyes pleading 
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for comfort. He put his arms about her, 
kissed her forehead, whispered to her, and 
involuntarily pressed her to him. She 
raised her head and swiftly crushed her lips 
upon his, gripping him tightly, holding his 
lips for a long, long breath that all but 
robbed him of his senses. 

“Oh, Stan, Stan! I love you, I love 
you!” she panted, and then hung her head, 
as if ashamed. 

His face was ghastly in the stress of his 
strong emotions. Every nerve and fiber 
in him throbbed to the lure of her. Ab- 
ruptly he disengaged her arms. He caught 
the fair, pure face of Betty Ferrars smiling 
at him from its silver frame. 

Gloria submitted meekly to. his atten- 
tions. She sat for awhile on the settee, 
while he got her a glass of water. Then 
she stood up, and smiled at him with moist 
eyes and pathetically drooping mouth as 
she turned the door handle. ; 

“‘ Please forget this, Stanley,” she said. 
“J ought to have better control over my 
feelings. I have been thinking too -much 
over the past. Good night!” 

She gave him her hand, drew her shawl 
over her face, and left the cabin with a 
slow, lifeless step. He gazed after her as 
she passed under the deck lights, and his 
face was haggard and pale. 

As soon as she was safely beyond New- 
ton’s sight, Gloria took on life and vigor. 
She went to her cabin, and cleverly re- 
moved the traces of her stormy emotional 
moment. The mirror threw back to her a 
vision of triumphant beauty. She laughed 
as she reddened her red lips again, think- 
ing of the rouge that she had left on Stan- 
ley’s lips. Into her glowing eyes crept 2 
diamond-hard glitter as she completed her 
toilet and prepared to go to the music sa- 
loon, where merry sounds were rife. 

“ A soiled dove may cause trouble in a 
pigeon cote, Stanley Newton!” she whis- 
pered fiercely into the mirror. “ You dare 
to be sorry for me? I’m sorry for the 
bloodless thing you think you love!” 


VI 


Att the next day she avoided him. 
When she did not appear in the saloon for 
dinner, he sent a message to ask if she was 
well. The steward with the comical pug 
nose carried the note, and took back the 
terse reply that she was all right. 

Newton sent her another note, asking if 
he might see her. She ignored it, and curt- 
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ly refused to see him when he came down 
to her stateroom. 

He returned to the bridge uneasy and 
angry. He felt angry because he believed 
he might have shown more human kindness 
toward her when she went to him in trou- 
ble. He walked the bridge in nervous anx- 
iety. He knew that he was not in love 
with Gloria, and never could be again. He 
had only a brotherly interest in her, but his 
entire being went hot with the memory of 
the soul quickening kiss that she had 
crushed upon his lips. 

The steward carried coffee to the bridge 
for the captain and the watch officer. They 
drank it together at one wing of the bridge, 
the steward hurrying off to get his own sup- 
per before coming back to pick up the tray. 

As the steward left the ladder, Gloria, 
closely wrapped in a black silk cloak, ran 
up, swift as a shadow, and slipped behind 
the chart room. She watched the two offi- 
cers until they put down their cups. She 
waited until the junior officer walked across 
the bridge. Then she called softly: 

“ Stanley!” 

The captain swung around. He had 
been blaming himself over her. Just for 
an instant, in his relief that she had sought 
him out, he forgot the strict rule forbidding 
passengers to go on the bridge. ‘He almost 
ran to her. She drew into the chart room 
shadow, and drew him with her. 

In the starlight her black silken cloak 
shimmered about her. It was of sheer stuff, 
and outlined her as if she were a figure in 
black lacquer—except that she breathed. 
She exhaled warmth, fragrance, and throb- 
bing passion; for she had come to pitch 
her forces against the last of his defenses. 

She had flung him aside years ago, to 
sink or swim, just as she would fling an old 
glove into the sea; and he had found solace 
in a fair, pure girl of a class so remotely 
above Gloria’s that it hurt her. That was 
it—it hurt her. 

Gloria would see about that. Betty Fer- 
rars might make a docile wife for a parson, 
or even for Stanley Newton, if she could 
get him; but Newton was too much of a 
man for a chit of a girl to spoil. Besides, 
old Truax was senile. A woman whose 
blood leaps hot to the touch of a man’s 
hand needs more than the empty comfort 
of an old roué’s name. 

She slipped closely to him as she drew 
him around the chart house. Her cloak 
was open, and the breeze blew it about his 
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legs. He was in a whirl of silk and sensu- 
ous perfume before she spoke to him. She 
whispered, and he could not hear. He 
leaned his head lower, nearer to her lips, 
and her hands drew his face toward her. 
What she was whispering he did not know. 
He was reeling for a moment, and cared 
not if she spoke at all. 

The steamer sliced her tranquil way 
through a sea that had never known a rip- 
ple save her own since leaving port. Never 
were such nights as these. The cloudless 
heavens were placid and warm with stars, 
like the deep bosom of the universal mother 
bearing the jewels of the celestial treasury. 
There was no sound on the bridge. The 
officer paced on rubber soles. The steering 
engine was silent. The air was still, save 
for the passage of the ship through it. 
From the sea came only the sighing of the 
parted waters. 

“Stan, I could not be angry with you!” 
she whispered. ‘I wasn’t angry when I 
wouldn’t see you, dear!” 

He started uneasily, for the first time 
thinking of her invasion of the bridge. He 
tried to lead her toward.the ladder, but she 
resisted, pressing herself strongly against 
him, whispering intensely: 

“T was ashamed, Stan; but I’m not 
ashamed now. Why should I be? I told 
you I love you. I do! I love you, I—” 

The cockney steward crept up the ladder 
and went to pick up his tray. Newton 
placed a hand upon Gloria’s lips. There 
seemed to be a second of time when the 
world stopped living; then, without warn- 
ing, stark and terrible, the steamer, in full 
course, struck some half submerged dere- 
lict which the very tranquillity of the sea 
rendered a thousandfold more deadly. No 
whitening seas broke over it to catch the 
lookout’s eye. 

“ Run for a warmer wrap, Gloria!” New- 
ton said sharply. He thrust her toward 
the ladder, and squared his shoulders to the 
emergency. Gloria hesitated for one mo- 
ment, then obeyed, running into the arms 
of the cockney steward with the comical 
pug nose. He glanced at her queerly. A 
sermon on the female of the species was in 
that glance. 

“Swing out the boats, Mr. Blake, and 
pass the word to the passengers that there 
is no danger,” said Newton to the watch 
officer. 

Already the carpenter and junior officers 
were investigating the damage. The calm 
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of the sea, and the slight rolling of the 
steamer when her engines stopped after 
backing her from the obstruction, in a meas- 
ure prevented panic; but swiftly the news 
went around that the ship was holed be- 
yond saving. Even with her pumps going 
full speed, the water gained alarmingly. 
The radio sent out its call methodically. 

“‘ Get the boats over and pass the people 
in,” said Newton. 

He was livid, but straight and cool, 
standing on the bridge and surveying the 
scene at the rails. A great flattened moon 
came up and smiled upon the troubled ship 
with its frantic little human insects. 

“‘ There’s time for everybody to get warm 
wraps,” the captain said. 

His steady voice soothed the frightened 
passengers. 

Gloria stood at the rail nearest the bridge 
ladder, gazing up at him. She wondered 
ho she ought to feel in that moment. She 
knew that she thrilled at his seamanly cour- 
age. She knew that she had sensed the re- 
sponse in him to her passionate but care- 
fully studied allure. Vaguely she wondered 
whether she had been to blame for this 
stunningly abrupt disaster, which even now 
she could not quite believe; but chiefly she 
knew that this would mean that Betty 
Ferrars could not have him yet, and might 
never have him now, for a broken ship mas- 
ter is no sort of catch. 

However, he need not be broken long, 
for old Truax had never been niggardly 
with his money; and then he could always 
be sent to sea if he grew monotonous, 

Gloria caught herself up sharply. All 
these musings were getting her nowhere. 
She had forced Newton to reveal his soul 
to her, and that was a triumph. He was 
still susceptible to the witchery of her. 
Even Betty Ferrars was forgotten, unless 
he chanced to see her picture at an oppor- 
tune moment. 

Strangely or not, Gloria felt no fear as 
she stood there in the moonlight watching 
the sea as it gradually became peopled with 
floating lifeboats full of shivering people. 
The long oars stuck out from the boats like 
spiders’ legs. She laughed at that, a little 
uncertainly. 

Boat after boat was filled and floated 
clear, while she remained in the back- 
ground. She would go only in Newton’s 
boat, at the last. Meanwhile she feasted 
her eyes upon his stalwart figure, refusing 
to bend in disaster. 
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The last boat was at the rail. Croesus 
passed her to get into it. 

“Come along!” he said thickly. “ Ill 
look after you, sweetie. Come on!” 

She shook off his hand savagely. 

“ Come along, Mrs. Truax,” said the offi- 
cer in charge. 

There were few people left. Newton 
came slowly down from the bridge and 
stood beside her. He patted her shoulder 
gently. There was no sign of reproof in 
his face. 

“Go now, Gloria, and good luck,” he 
said soberly. ‘“ Don’t be frightened. The 
radio call has been picked up. Help will 
be here before morning. The steamer is 
almost gone, though. Go now. Good-by!” 

He gently kissed her hair and pushed her 
toward the rail. 

“ Good-by?” she echoed, puzzled. 

The officer took her arm and pulled her 
into the boat. The seamen had taken the 
boat falls from the davits and held them in 
the boat. There was nobody left to lower 
their boat; they must lower it themselves. 

“Stanley!” cried Gloria, struggling 
against the arms that held her while the 
boat sank slowly toward the water. 

He stood at the rail, gazing at the scat- 
tered boats. The sea was at the main deck 
ports. The lights went out. The steamer 
rolled deeply, ominously. 

“Stanley!” she cried again, her arms 
outstretched. 

Some hint that would not be stilled told 
her that she had brought this thing to pass. 
She believed that her luring him from his 
post of duty had been the cause of the 
steamer striking the unseen derelict. There 
was a thrill in that. She could make it up 
to him in the days to come, and he could 
not refuse to let her. 
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“Stanley! Come away! It was all my 
fault! Let me atone! Come away!” 

But Newton was under no spell now, 
save that of the unwritten law of the sea. 
He knew that it had made no difference, 
his leaving the bridge for those red mo- 
ments. No human eye could have detect- 
ed the grisly menace underlying those 
glassy waters. He shook his head toward 
her, raising aloft his right hand to the true 
arbiter of fate. 

“You had nothing to do with it, Gloria,” 
he cried out. “A greater player than you 
or I threw the dice this time!” 

“‘ Come along with me, sweetie! I’ll take 
care of you,” breathed Croesus, dragging at 
her dress to pull her down, and offering her 
a flask of brandy. 

“Take your filthy hands off me, you 
beast!’”’ she cried, and snatched the flask 
to smash him on the mouth with it. 

He sat down, brandy and blood making 
his silly grin a thing of horror. 

“Won’t you come, sir? You were not 
to blame,” shouted the young officer in the 
boat, ready to weep. 

Newton turned once, shortly, and shook 
his head. Gloria leaped to her feet again, 
sobbing dryly. 

“ Sit down, lady,” the officer said huski- 
ly, taking her arm. “ That’s the way of 
the-sea—makes a man master, then mur- 
ders him. There he goes! God go with 
him! It’s a shame—a cruel, bloody 
shame!” 

The steamer rolled over on her beam 
ends, sobbed, and sank. A great groan 
went over the ocean. When all was silent, 
there came only the terrible sobbing of a 
purple-souled woman who was discovering 
all too late that she had loved the thing she 
had killed. 





MYRTLE 


WreatHs of myrtle rather than wreaths of laurel 


Twine for me, ye Fates, in your endless weaving! 
What is fame but crying of empty voices 


Faint as an echo? 





What is fame but gleams of a dimming rushlight? 
Only love is bright like a flaming pharos 
When the night of life is a purple mantle 
Veiling the eyelids. 


Sennett Stephens 
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The Third Woman 


THE STORY OF A MAN’S STRUGGLE WITH THE SPELL OF THE 
LOTUS ISLES 


By Anna Blake Mezquida 


HE sandy stretch between the water’s 
edge and the double line of palm 
trees that marked the main street of 

the island was hectic with the activity of 
the pearl diving season in the Paumotus. 
As Captain Petersen and Mr. Dimmick la- 
bored up the beach from the coral-reefed 
lagoon where the Dimmick Trading Com- 
pany’s schooner, the Sigrid, rocked lazily, 
a ragged-looking white man, cowering from 
the hot morning sun in the meager shade 
of a coconut tree, swayed abruptly to his 
feet and lurched toward them. He lifted 
his cupped hands, so that the two men 
could see the iridescent loveliness of a little 
heap of blister pearls. Plainly he was of- 
fering the pearls for sale. There was hope- 
fulness in his burnt-out eyes. 

“Where did you get ’em?” the captain 
asked, with sharp suspicion. 

The grimy fingers closed convulsively. 

“From man on Tiare— doctor. He 
makes ’em. Gave ’em to me to take home 
to—to—” 

The speaker stopped, shivering a little. 
Dimmick had stiffened to attention. There 
was but one doctor on Tiare—Rand Har- 
low. The fellow must have got things 
snarled up in his fuddled brain. 

“You’re drunk!” the captain said, with 
blunt brutality. ‘Crazy as a loon! A 
man made them, hey? Well, you better 
not be caught with them—” 

Captain Petersen bit the sentence off 
with grim significance. The French au- 
thorities were not inclined to be lenient with 
pearl thieves. 

The tatterdemalion’s head came up. His 
Sagging jaw jerked tight. 

“ They’re mine! I earned them.” Some 
lingering spark of character shone for a mo- 
ment through the ravages of drink. “I 
worked for the man who made them.” 


“ That’s enough!” the captain roared. 
“Trot! We're after copra, not pearls and 
pearl shell.” He bulked there threatening- 
ly until the wretched creature shambled off. 
“ The season,” he dryly remarked to Dim- 
mick, “ wheg oysters, avarice, native liquor, 
and native girls work more than their usual 
amount of havoc!” 

The disgust on Dimmick’s ruddy face 
was giving place to pity. 

“Why couldn’t a chap like that keep 
away from the South Seas?” he fretted in 
sudden irritation. “ Queer how men go to 
pieces here—some men,” he hastened to 
correct. 

The captain smiled bleakly. 

“All men, give them time enough. 
There’s something about the tropics—some- 
thing hard to explain— that gets a man 
sooner or later. Sooner or ”’—he stressed 
it with cold finality—“ later.” 

“It never got me,” Dimmick snapped. 
“Tt hasn’t got you. It won’t get Rand.” 

His glance swept upward, belligerent 
with challenge. In Captain Petersen’s 
words had lurked some unspoken accusa- 
tion that called for challenge—something, 
Dimmick intuitively felt, that had to do 
with Rand. 

. He waited now for the captain’s response. 
Love and pride burned fiercely in his lonely 
heart for Rand, his boy—his dear dead sis- 
ter’s son. - To the world he might make 
pretense about taking this sea voyage for 
his health; but Captain Petersen knew that 
Dimmick had come to this hot, sticky land, 
which he loathed, because he could no long- 
er stay away from Rand Harlow. 

Six years it had been—almost an eternity 
—since he stood on the San Francisco 
water front that blue-gold day when his 
nephew sailed for the Paumotus. Rand 
did not go, as others on the big steamer 
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went, for pleasure or profit, but to wage 
war upon that mysterious tropical disease 
whose octopus tentacles were stretching 
from the South Sea Islands through the 
trade lanes of the Pacific to God knew 
where. Those preying arms had struck 
down Rand’s brilliant and adored brother, 
Paul Harlow, while on a government mis- 
sion to the Philippines. They had sucked 
life from Rand’s father, gallant Dr. John 
Harlow, in that first brave but futile effort 
of the medical world to find the cause of 
the baffling malady, and a cure for it. 

Rand was not only battling for science 
and humanity; he was “ carrying on” for 
those he loved. To assume that he could 
not save his soul alive in these lotus isles 
of the South Pacific was not only to insult 
the young doctor’s: own clean manhood, 
but to dishonor the dead. 

“ Well!” Dimmick prodded. 

Captain Petersen turned slowly. 

“T don’t know that I can make myself 
clear.” He spoke without his usual bold 
readiness. ‘A white man can stand so 
much of these damned islands, and no more. 
Then he has to get out, and go home to 
God’s country for a spell. After that he 
can come back and perhaps go on for an- 
other spell; but he has to have that break 
to—to ”’—the captain groped for words— 
“to gather himself together. Three or four 
years at a stretch—that’s all most men are 
good for. With some it’s a blamed sight 
less.” 

He was a big blond viking with a Scan- 
dinavian note of pessimism, and he had 
sailed the South Seas for twenty years. 

_“Tt’s like a deadly sweet narcotic,” he 
went on, “that drugs the best in a man 
and brings out the worst. With some men 
it’s drink, like that poor devil back there. 
With others it’s women. With a few it’s 
something not quite as definable—a slack- 
ening of the will, a blurring of the sense of 
values, a disintegration of the moral fiber, 
a leprosy of the spirit. Even the flowers 
have a sensuous fragrance that’s demoraliz- 
ing. A white man can no more hang on to 
a white man’s standards down here than a 
native can rise up to them.” 

“JT would say,” Dimmick remarked 
pleasantly, ‘“‘ that Rand Harlow knocks that 
little theory into a cocked hat!” 

There was a somber light in the captain’s 
eyes. 

“ And I would say, ‘ Yes, Harlow is an 
exception.’ I would say, ‘ That half-breed 
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girl who looks after his house is another.’ 
Only—” 

The sentence slipped into a silence that 
was fluent. 

A slight grayness tinged Dimmick’s 
cheeks. 

“What do you mean? 
you driving at, Petersen?” 

“Guess I’m making a mess of things.” 
The captain smiled in wry disgust. “ I’m 
a blundering ass; but the truth is that Dr. 
Harlow has been here too long. No man 
can work as he has for six years, and not 
feel it. It’s telling on him. He’s holding 
himself too taut. It would be better if he’d 
let go a bit. It isn’t good to keep too tight- 
ly strung up. Let anything happen, any 
little thing—” 

The captain struck his palms together 
sharply and jerked them apart. It gave 
the impression that something had snapped 
and broken. 

“Get him away from here, Mr. Dim- 
mick!” he exploded harshly. “Get him 
away! Isn’t there a girl back home?” 

Dimmick hesitated.»~ Once he would not 
have hesitated. He would have answered 
promptly: 

“ You bet there’s a girl! Alice Cheney, 
Steamship Cheney’s daughter.” 

The words trembled on his lips. He 
could not forget the look that had been in 
Alice’s quiet gray eyes when she told him 
to take her love to Rand. They were brave 
eyes, like her dad’s, that would meet life’s 
rebuffs gamely. Wealth couldn’t spoil a 
girl like that. There was none of her par- 
venu mother in Alice. Was that what 
Rand had feared and evaded? Or was he 
waiting to accomplish something worthy to 
lay at her feet? 

Certainly there had been a time when he 
cared; but that was before Carry! Harmon 
came—that provocative, dark-eyed little 
Cinderella who even then had given allur- 
ing promise of that creature of flame whose 
fiery Carmen had brought down the opera 
house in San Francisco just before Dim- 
mick left. Personally he had never liked 
her singing. It had too much passion and 
too little sympathy; but he would always 
believe it was her voice that had first cast 
a spell over the music-loving soul of Rand 
Harlow. 

No one who had been at the Cheneys’ 
home in Burlingame on the night of Rand’s 
farewell party could easily erase from mind 
the boy’s white emotion as Carry] flung her 
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torrid love songs at him, or his tranced look 
as he bore her off afterward to the garden. 
To be sure, Rand had sailed for the Pau- 
motus that week, and Carryl had gone 
abroad to study; but that need not have 
prevented an understanding between them. 

And now, after six years, Carryl had 
come home with her laurel wreaths of glory. 
Would Rand return home, too? Or was 
some rich Don Juan like Peter Dunbar al- 
ready intrenching himself in that cool, cal- 
culating little heart? 

What did Carryl mean, whom did she 
mean, when she confided to Alice Cheney 
that she felt the time was coming when she 
must make place for love in her life, and 
that cn the emotional wings of marriage 
she would rise to even greater heights in her 
career? Was it a random shot, or Carryl’s 
cruel little way of hurting Alice? The mis- 
erable question had tormented Dimmick 
when Alice told him. It was this torturing 
doubt now which kept him from replying 
io Captain Petersen’s query as he longed to 
reply. 

He was forced to say, trying to turn it 
into a joke: 

“A girl? The devil of it is, Petersen, 
there are two girls!” 

“That is the devil!” There was no 
mirth in the captain’s face. “One woman 
holds a man; two drive him into the arms 
of a third. You’d better keep an eye on 
Marfa Derieux, your nephew’s housekeeper, 
secretary, interpreter, and Lord knows 
what. Her mother, Hinano, is cook— 
which doesn’t keep the old lady from leok- 
ing down on the rest of the natives, being 
a Paumotan chief’s daughter and the lawful 
widow of a white man. Marfa’s father was 
agent of a French trading company here— 
as handsome, delightful, clean-cut a fellow 
as you’d meet anywhere. That’s the back- 
ground. The girl has heauty, charm, and 
intelligence, and she was educated in a con- 
vent in the States. She’s all white now, 
because she’s in love with Dr. Harlow; 
but ’—the captain shrugged expressively— 
“she'll go native some day. The islands 
will get her again, sooner or later!” 
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Ir was several hours after this that a 
motor launch carrying Captain Petersen 
and Dimmick rode the crest of a wave over 
the reef into the rough channel that sepa- 
rated the big island from Tiare, where Rand 
Harlow lived and worked. 
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It lay like an emerald ring in the sun, 
one of that maze of verdant atolls of which 
the Paumotu, or Low Archipelago, is com- 
posed—green gems on the coral fingers of 
the sea. Like no other islands in the world 
—the atolls! Risen out of the ocean deeps, 
rearing a vegetation of their own, often to 
sink again into the ecean deeps, leaving no 
trace. 

Rand liked to discuss scientifically the 
vagaries of the coral polyp, denying to him- 
self that lure of the mysterious, that haunt- 
ing something forever pulling at his spirit. 
There was no time for romantic moonings 
beside island sick beds, no place for lazy 
fancies in the small research laboratory 
where he and young Dx. Graves, his assist- 
ant, did their experimenting. 

It was four o’clock, that hour in the 
breathless tropic day when the atolls rouse 
from their siesta. There was movement 
inside the bamboo walls of thatched huts, 
there was a hum of voices. Two small 
boys, like brown monkeys, scampered 
among the palms, pitting their wiry 
strength against each other in shaking 
down coconuts. There were the shrill cries 
of a man chasing a pig, and the squeals of 
the pig. 

Rand had been working in the labora- 
tory a good half hour, unable to rest. In 
these last six years he had known very lit- 
tle rest. It had been no light task to bat- 
ter down the superstitious antipathies of the 
natives and push forward the sanitation of 
the islands. This was Rand’s chief accom- 
plishment. He had little to show for his 
fight against the tropic scourge he had set 
out to conquer. He had tried to enforce 
certain precautionary measures against in- 
fection, but the easy-going Polynesians 
were usually too lazy to take them; so, 
though the disease would lie quiescent for 
a time, there had been no stamping it out. 

Recently, however, Rand had succeeded 
in isolating the peculiar germ that caused 
the ailment, and now he was bending every 
nerve to discover a vaccine of prevention 
and a serum that would cure. He was al- 


. ways catching glimmers of the light, and 


never quite finding it. 

This was one of those flaming moments 
when he visioned his goal. His brown hair 
lay damp against his forehead, and his 
hazel eyes were shadowed with weariness 
and strain. 

He was clad in immaculate gray linens 
fresh and cool-looking beside the scarlet 
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calico pareu of his Paumotan manservant— 
a bronzed young god who was lackadaisi- 
cally placing sterile jars and test tubes in 
- their metal cabinet. 

Glancing up, Rand saw that Tairua was 
putting a jar on the wrong shelf—for the 
third time in as many minutes. He called 
the young man’s attention to it sharply. 
Tairua knew perfectly where things de- 
longed; he was growing careless or willful. 
His first flattering interest in the work had 
slackened, making it increasingly difficult 
to keep him reined up to a realization that 
these little things mattered. 

After all, did they matter? Why not 
take it easy and let things slide? Why not 
break away for a litfle while from this ever- 
lasting tension? 

Rand’s tired body sagged; but immedi- 
ately he jerked straight. Once let down a 
little, and he would go on letting down a 
little more. Allow laxness in Tairua, and 
the laboratory would soon be chaos. In 
chaos Rand could not work; and if he did 
not work—the thought sent him to his task 
with a fury of energy. 

Tairua glided out of the laboratory, and 
Claude Graves slouched in—a handsome 
boy just out of medical college. He was 
interested in research work, and he had 
come to Rand professing that he wanted 
the experience; but it was an innate love of 
color and romance, Rand suspected, that 
had sent Claude impulsively to the South 
Seas. 

Lately, however, the color appeared to 
be turning drab, and the romance had need- 
ed jogging up. The boy’s dark eyes were 
heavy with sieep. His white duck trousers 
were rumpled and dirty. His shirt was 
open across his chest, and the sleeves were 
slashed off jaggedly above the elbow. 

Rand regarded the slouching figure with 
a frown. 

“You’ve got to pull up, Graves—quit 
short—see?”’ 

His subordinate dropped into a chair be- 
side a glass-topped table, his sleepy eyes a 
trifle unpleasant. 

“ Quit what?” 

“This sort of thing—looking like a 
beachcomber, and the rest.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the rest ’?” 
There was an impudence in the younger 
man’s tone that was new. “I’m sick of 
being preached at. When I accepted you 
as my chief, I didn’t agree to take you as 
my guardian!” 
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“ You'll find the two go together—when 
you need a guardian,” Rand answered with 
unruffled calm. 

Graves half rose, his fists doubling. 

“Don’t be a fool, Claude,” Rand said 
good-naturedly, pushing him back into his 
chair. “ You know why I’m doing this. 
There’s a future awaiting you back home, 
if you don’t wreck it now. Old chap ”— 
he dropped a brotherly hand on the boy’s 
shoulder—“ that was a mighty sweet little 
girl whose picture you showed me when 
you came. Isn’t she worth some sacrifice?” 

The young fellow’s face went dully red. 
Suddenly he flung his arms across the table, 
and his head went down. 

“Tt’s this damned country!” he blub- 
bered. ‘“ This damned, beastly country!” 

Rand Harlow drew up a chair and seated 
himself. 

“ Claude,” he said, “ I’d like to tell you 
of a chap who worked here with me for a 
while—Pat O’Neil, an engineer, and a bril- 
liant fellow. Came down to Papeete on 
some kind of job and got to liking it there. 
They call it the little Paris of the Pacific, 
you know. He had made some money on: 
the side in copra, and thought he’d play 
round in the islands for a spell. When he 
grew tired of Tahiti, he hopped over to the 
Marquesas, and then dropped down on the 
Paumotus. He was pretty well shot to 
pieces by then—brain and stomach burned 
raw by this fire water the natives make. 
He fell ill on the schooner on which he was 
beating his way back to Tahiti, and the 
captain put him off here with me in Tiare. 
By the time I pulled him through he was 
sober and ashamed. He begged me to give 
him a job and put him on his feet again. 

“You know I have a sum of money from 
my uncle, Jim Dimmick, to use as I see fit, 
outside of the Rockefeller medical fund. I 
thought O’Neil might as well earn it as 
any one. He built these two hospital rooms 
for me, helped to enlarge the laboratory— 
did no end of things, in fact. He straight- 
ened up all right, and saved money for his 
passage home. He wanted to go back to 
his old engineering job and his girl. I re- 
member how like a pleased kid he acted 
when I gave him some of my blister pearls 
to take back to her.” 

The color had crept slowly to Rand’s 
temples. He always flushed when he spoke 
of his pearls. 

“She never got them, as perhaps you’ve 
guessed. O’Neil never went home. There 
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was a Marquesan girlon the inter-island 
boat, a pretty little half-caste with a pen- 
chant for.a-white husband. She probably 
figured that the best way to get O’Neil to 
make love to her was to keep him continu- 
ously lit up with coco liquor. Clever little 
piece!” 

Rand stopped to steady his voice. He 
had liked O’Neil, and believed in him. 

‘“‘ That was nearly two years ago. I hear 
of him occasionally. Drifting around—Hi- 
kuero, Paraki, Fagatu, with his native wife 
at heel. He’s drinking pretty hard, of 
course. He’d have to drink pretty hard 
now, to forget—” 

His listener’s head seemed to burrow 
deeper into his arms. In every resistant 
line of young Graves’s figure was rebel- 
lion—a refusal to be touched. 

“ Good Heavens, man!” Rand exclaimed 
impatiently. “I’m not sitting in judgment. 
Don’t you suppose I know what the temp- 
tations are here? But I also know that sal- 
vation lies in work. That’s why I’ve driven 
myself and you. In a white man’s country 
you can slip a little and pull yourself back. 
If you once start sliding here, you’re pretty 


apt to strike bottom. Claude ”—again he 
rested a chummy hand on the boy’s repell- 
ing shoulder—“ a man daren’t let go in 
the tropics!” 
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Ranp Hartow rose and slipped quietly 
from the laboratory. It was kindness now 
to leave the boy alone to think things over. 
Besides, it was impossible to go on with the 
serum experiment just then. Rand felt 
queerly spent, as if he had given of his own 
strength in some blood transfusion that ex- 
hausted him. 

He threaded a jungle of exotic bloom to 
a shallow lagoon, which shelved from a 
narrow beach of coral sand. Here he was 
making his other experiment—trying to 
create pearls. 

He stooped, lifted an oyster from the 
water, and carefully opened it with a small 
wooden wedge. From a bottle in the shade 
of a thatched-roofed seat he took a grain 
of a white crystalline substance resembling 
salt—really a tiny living organism—and in- 
serted it in the mantle lobe of the oyster. 
The oyster would patiently cover the irri- 
tating parasite with nacre, and in a few 
months, if Rand were fortunate, he would 
be able to cut from the shell a round, per- 
fect pearl. 
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Until recently he had succeeded in pro- 
ducing only half pearls, or blisters; but 
since using his new crystallites he had se- 
cured two small silvery globules. He felt 
no great thrill. The Chinese had been 
making blister pearls for centuries. There 
was a white man right there in the Paumo- 
tus experimenting with fair success—a phy- 
sician, oddly enough, although he no longer ~~ 
practiced his profession. Rand often won- ~ 
dered curiously what sort of man this was, 
who, having known the joy of saving life, 
could settle down contentedly to pearl 
making. 

With himself this dallying with pearls 
was amusement, recreation, the way he 
eased the tension—or so he excused his 
foolishness. Deep down he knew that his 
work in his pearl garden was for Carryl. 
Mechanically he lifted another oyster from 
the lagoon, and slowly pried it open. 


It was on the night of his farewell party: 


at the Cheneys’ that Carryl had given him 
the idea about pearl culture. It all came 
rushing back—the dance; his attempt to 
swing Carryl from the sudden jam on the 
ballroom floor; the pull on her gauze scarf 
as its filmy meshes caught on the diamond 
clasp of the exquisite rope of matched 
pearls which Alice Cheney was wearing; 
Carryl’s slender, nervous hands fumbling 
to extricate them, and lingering for a last 
moment of wistful caress, her face stark 
with longing. 

“ Aren’t they gorgeous, Rand?” she mur- 
mured, as he swung her away. “ They 
must be worth a fortune. When you go to 


the South Seas, you shall make me a string 


just like them!” 

He had smiled uncertainly, not knowing 
what she meant. Later, sitting out a dance 
in the garden, she told him of a magazine 
article that she had read that day about the 
Chinese and their experiments. 

“Tf stupid old Chinamen can create 
pearls, why can’t you, Rand?” 

He seemed to hear, plainly as the tremo- 
lo of tropic insects around him, the excited 
quaver of her voice. He could hear, too, 
the crunch of gravel as Alice blundered 
upon them out of the darkness, in time to 
catch Carryl’s words. 

“ Pearls?” she had flared scornfully. 
“Do you think that would be as glorious 
as to bring home a serum that would save 
people’s lives?” 

It was unpardonable, of course. He had 
not known that Alice could flame out that 
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storm on still waters. 

. He could not recollect just what Carryl 
had said in defense of her interest in the 
serum. He could see her fingers toying 
with the imitation pearls around her neck, 
her hungry eyes fixed on those lustrous 
gems of Alice’s. There was a “ mystic 
something ” in pearls, she said, that evoked 
all kinds of lovely fancies. She liked the 
feel of them about her throat when she 
sang. They inspired her, and lifted her out 
_ of this humdrum world—even these cheap 
_ little beads that she wore. If she ever 
owned any real pearls—” 

Rand remembered how she caught her 
breath suddenly. Singers, actresses—all 
had their little superstitions, she asserted. 
This was hers. Let people laugh, if they 
wished. Pearls were her talisman, her 
Aladdin’s lamp. 

Perhaps it was silly, but Rand had felt 
no desire to laugh. Carryl had béen too 
deadly in earnest. Poor child, she had had 
such a starved, beautyless girlhood! In 
the end it was she who laughed, merrily, 
as if asking their indulgence. 

It was that brave gayety of hers that had 
caught him by the throat and made him 

want to kiss her. He did kiss her as soon 
as Alice left them—kissed her a little as he 
would a child, and comforted her as he 
would a child, vowing to deck her out in 
pearls some day. It was the hot pressure 
of her lips on his, the sweet delirium of her 
response, that brought madness to his brain. 
In cold afterthought he knew that he had 
not loved Carryl until then. He had loved 
her voice—that silver flute with its promise 
of splendor; but he had felt no passion for 
her. 
He had not had time to think of love 
and marriage. He had been too much ab- 
sorbed in his studies, in his plans, in carry- 
ing to completion the important and labori- 
ous work which fate and his heart’s desire 
had cut out for him. 

It hurt a little to remember that it was 
Carryl who had recalled his work to him. 
She had abruptly become the calm, practi- 
cal one. They must not talk of marriage 
just then, she sighed. He had his work to 
do in the South Seas; she had her voice to 
cultivate. She was going abroad that 
month as Rossi’s pupil. The opportunity 
might never come again. Music was to her 
what his profession was to him. He would 
not want to sacrifice her career to his. 
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way. It affected him strangely, like a. 





They were young. They could wait. She 
was only twenty! 

He had recognized the justice of her plea 
even while his heart rejected it. He seemed 
again to be gazing down into her dark lit- 
tle gypsy face lilting up at his solemnity. 

“Tl marry you when you come back 
with the pearls!” she had teased. 

He had been shocked into saying: 

“ And with the serum.” 

“Of course!” she assented lightly. 
“ With the serum, of course!” 

These were the memories upon which he 
had lived for six years. Carryl would never 
know what a bitter, hard six years they had 
been, or how near he had come to rebellion. 
She would never know of the times of ach- 
ing loneliness when it seemed as if he must 
drop everything and go to her. 

Something had always held him back— 
something stronger than love. His heart 
never could completely close to the whisper 
of honor, of his duty to humanity, of his 
responsibility to the medical world that 
watched and waited, of his obligation to 
the Rockefeller Institute and to James 
Dimmick, who had financed his _experi- 
ments, of his loyalty to that gallant old 
fighter, his father. He could not betray 
these and keep faith with himself. He 
could not turn his back on this job that had 
been set him until a measure of success, at 
least, had crowned his endeavor, or until 
he was fully satisfied that he could do no 
more. 

And he could not ask Carryl to come to 
him, to face the discomforts and menaces 
of the tropics. Sometimes he could not 
help but think of those women who had 
gladly followed their men into danger, but 
he would not allow the traitorous thought 
to remain with him long. 

Into Carryl’s mind no such thought ever 
entered; or, if it did, her letters gave no 
sign. They were buoyantly full of her 
triumphs. She was singing in Rome, in 
Vienna, in Paris. She had appeared in 
London before royalty. To Rand her life 
seemed as exotically removed from him as 
his island existence must seem to her. 

It wounded him that she harped so about 
the pearls. That silly little joke! That is, 
it had appeared a joke at first, but lately 
her insistence was becoming less amusing. 
Her letters betrayed a growing impatience 
over the serum —a restiveness, a hint of 
anger. Her last letter had bluntly taken 
him to task, 
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“ You've given the serum a fair try,” she 
wrote. ‘ For Heaven’s sake let Dr. Graves 
or some one else experiment now, and do- 
vote yourself to the pearis! Those last 
blisters were lovely. I know you could suc- 
ceed if you gave all your attention to it. 
You will succeed if you love me.” She had 
underscored it heavily. ‘“ Then you would 
have money to do all kinds of wonderful 
things in medicine,” she wound up 
shrewdly. 

It was strange, perhaps, that he had 
scarcely thought of this material side of it 
before. Money as money had always 
meant little to him. He had known that 
some day he would inherit a goodly sum 
from his uncle; and the idea had always 
been distasteful, because the inheritance 
itself would be as dry as dust if Uncle Jim 
were not with him to share the pleasure of 
it. Now, for the first time, he realized that 
here in his hands lay wealth—if he really 
had discovered the secret of making pearls. 
It meant riches beyond his wildest imagin- 
ing; but it left him cold. It even fright- 
ened him a little, because it was Carryl who 
had suggested it. 


Gradually, as he stood there fussing with 
his oysters, he began to see it in another 


light. Carryl was jealous of his serum be- 
cause it kept him from her. It was the 
way, deep down inside, he felt about her 
voice. He loved her voice, but he could 
not help resenting it as something that kept 
her from him. 

A cruel passion of longing swept him, 
physical, terrible. 

IV 


HE was unaware that Marfa Derieux had 
come up behind him. He started at the 
touch of her hand on his arm. 

“The sun is very strong, monsieur le 
docteur,”’ she was saying in a soft, worried 
voice. “If you must play with your fool- 
ish oysters, sit here.” 

As he allowed her to draw him down into 
the shelter of the thatched-roofed seat, he 
realized that the shade was grateful. His 
head hummed, his limbs ached. Marfa 
stood smiling down at him, her lithe young 
body gracefully resting against the upright 
bamboos of his bench. She was wearing a 
pale yellow frock, like one that Carryl used 
to wear. To Rand’s fevered gaze the girl 
herself, with her dark, vivid coloring, looked 
startlingly like Carryl. He had a reckless 
impulse to kiss those warm red lips, those 


melting brown eyes. His own eyes closed, 
as he fancied for one mad moment that she 
was Carryl. 

She had ceased smiling, and was contem- 
plating him gravely. 

“It is not good to work too long in the 
sun,” she said. “If you will come up on 
the veranda, I will bring you some cool 
orange flower tea.” 

He followed her obediently, his eyes less 
strained. A moment ago she had seemed 
like Carryl; now she made him think of 
Alice Cheney. Alice was always mother- 
ing him. She had done so ever since they 
were children together. In her last letter 
she had asked: 


Are you sure this Marfa person is looking after 
you properly? Does she know enough to keep the 
ants out of the house, and to call you in out of 
the sun? If she doesn’t, I’m coming down to 
take charge myself! 


Rand laughed out suddenly; then, as 
suddenly, he sobered. Alice might banter, 
but she meant it. She would come, if she 
thought she could help him; and she would 
do it in a way to disarm criticism. She 
was as fearless as her father—the good lit- 
tle sport! 

Rand thought of her with a queer pain 
in his heart. Alice, his pal, his jolly little 
playmate! What might it have been if he 
had let himself love Alice? If he had not 
shied so from her money? Alice would 
have understood about the serum. She did 
understand. It was her letters that had 
given him the courage to go on. He ac- 
knowledged it now. 

He put the thought away as disloyalty 
to Carryl, but this turning of his mind to 
Alice had inexplicably restored his mental 
balance. His brain storm had passed. He 
could go back to work in the laboratory 
now. He turned in that direction, forget- 
ting Marfa and the tea. 

It brought into his line of vision two men 
plodding up the beach from the side of the 
atoll where the lagoon ran deep. Then 
they walked out from under the coconut 
palms, and he recognized them—Captain 
Petersen and Uncle Jim! 

He raced to them, his hands out, his joy 
bursting in a flood; but immediately he 
was silent, avidly waiting for all they had 
to say. 

As he led them back to the house, he saw 
Uncle Jim’s keen eyes taking in the details 
of the place which his money had built— 
the long, low wooden frame; the wide bal- 
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ustered porches; the dim vista of the living 
room, where the shutters of translucent 
window shell were rolled back to admit the 
air. 

It was a big room with wicker chairs and 
couch, a table, sideboard, and bookcases 
of dark native hardwood, their legs set in 
small tins of water as a protection from 
ants, the water scummy with kerosene to 
prevent the breeding of mosquitoes. Ex- 
cept for these necessary concessions to the 
climate, there was little that marked it as 
_an island home. There were no gay-colored 
tafefas or tapa mats; no cluttering of shells, 
spearheads, and grotesque native orna- 
ments, such as newcomers loved to collect. 
About the house was a simplicity, an au- 
sterity, almost, that set it apart from other 
South Sea dwellings. Even the flowers 
banking the veranda looked alien—pruned, 
tied, held down from their natural tropic 
riotousness. 

Rand ushered Captain Petersen into the 
one small guest room—a screened porch 
projection of the bedroom occupied by 
Graves. {ncle Jim he took into his own 
room. He himself would bunk on the liv- 
ing room couch. 

At seven o’clock they sat down to din- 
ner, a rather elaborate affair of oysters, 
fish, roast bush pig, fruit, and coffee, served 
by Marfa with formal nicety. Wine was 
on the table, and all drank of it except 
Rand — Captain Petersen appreciatively 
smacking his lips; Uncle Jim sipping slow- 
ly, like a connoisseur; Claude Graves drink- 
ing doggedly, a faint sulkiness still hanging 
about his mouth. 

As Uncle Jim set down his glass, whimsi- 
cal interrogation lifted his brows. 

“Do you always put on as much swank 
as this, Rand? I expected to find you eat- 
ing off banana leaves, with fingers in lieu of 
forks.” 

Rand joined in the laugh, yet he sensed 
some deep purpose of question behind his 
uncle’s facetiousness. 

“With all this style,” Uncle Jim pur- 
sued lightly, “ it’s a wonder you wouldn’t 
send for your girl from home.” 

“* Ask a woman to leave God’s country 
for this hole?” Rand exploded violently. 
* A woman like—” 

A sudden painful constriction of the 
throat kept him from speaking Carryl’s 
name. 

“* My dear boy,” Uncle Jim chuckled in 
quick relief, “ Alice is just dying to get 
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down here. Don’t imagine, because she 
lives in a Pitti Palace of a house, with a lot 
of wooden-faced servitors—” 

“But it isn’t Alice!” Rand blurted. 
“It’s Carryl Harmon!” 

There was an instant’s awkward silence. 

“T didn’t know. I’m sure—I hope, my 
boy, you'll be happy.” 

Uncle Jim wallowed miserably through 
the formalities. Then, all at once, he was 
talking with Captain Petersen on some far- 
off subject, keeping his eyes from his 
nephew. Graves was smiling, a little un- 
pleasantly. Rand’s gaze, flinging away 
from the other men, struck upward at Mar- 
fa. She was staring at him strainedly, her 
hands against her breast, her breath coming 
quickly. 

For a minute their glances held; then 
Rand jerked his eyes away, his pulses 
throbbing. For the second time that day 
he had felt an insane impulse to kiss Mar- 
fa’s warm, red mouth. 


V 


He did not sleep well that night. As he 
twitched in nervous wakefulness, he heard 
bare feet padding across the veranda. A 
frenzied hand beat on the shutters. 

“Doctor! Doctor!” a voice called. 

There was an explosion of Paumotan in 
which Rand recognized the cracked voice of 
Tenuaha, Tairua’s father. Tairua was sick. 
Rand hurled on his clothes while the old 
man chattered. 

Tenuaha’s bamboo hut stood in the coco- 
nut grove behind the laboratory, and as 
Rand neared it he could hear a woman 
moaning. He found Hinano, Marfa’s 
mother, rocking back and forth over the 
sick man’s couch, muttering a heathen in- 
cantation. All the world knew how much 
she wanted the godlike Tairua for a son- 
in-law. 

The poor fellow tossed in fever. It need- 
ed only a cursory examination to know that 
the dread tropic epidemic had struck again. 
That seeming laziness of Tairua’s had been 
the warning of its sly approach. Rand 
blamed himself bitterly for not having 
seen. In his own preoccupation he had 
been goading a sick man to work. 

With his fingers on the racing pulse, he 
turned sharply to the woman swaying above 
the couch. 

“ Hush, Hinano! Go quickly, boil some 
water, and bring it here. Bod it—under- 
stand? After that—” 
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He might have spoken to the dead. The 
woman’s eyes were as blank as a sleep- 
walker’s. Her body continued to move 
rhythmically to the measure of her chant. 

“ Hinano! You will boil some water—” 

“JI will boil it.” Marfa stood in the 
doorway. “I will take care of Tairua, Dr. 
Harlow.” 

Her voice shook a little as she spoke. 
Then she was gone—a streak of white 
through the moonlight. 

“ Poor child!” Rand thought. “She 
loves him, and he’s dying!” 

He hurried to the laboratory and gath- 
ered together what he needed. His hand 
hesitated over the vial of serum on which 
he had been working that day with such 
high hopes. He was conscious of no hope 
now—only a vast helplessness. Still, there 
was nothing else he could try. He filled his 
hypodermic syringe, went back to Tairua, 
and gave him an injection. The delirious 
man’s struggles were such that Rand was 
forced to bind him loosely with the gay 
quilted tafefa that lay across the couch. 

Day came, and with it more illness on 
the island—a woman and a child. Night 
brought a frantic plea for aid from a neigh- 
boring atoll. The dread pest was again 
abroad. 

Rand did the work of twenty men. 
Graves struggled doggedly beside him, but 
the boy’s face was white, and fear was in 
his eyes—though he was not naturally a 
coward. Rand probed till he found the 
trouble. Claude had had a letter saying 
that his sweetheart was ill in a sanitarium, 
and wanted him home. The girl’s mother 
was dead. She had no one but Claude. 

“You must go, of course,” Rand said. 

He would have sent Uncle Jim back, too, 
with Captain Petersen on the Sigrid, but 
Dimmick would not go. He stubbornly in- 
sisted upon remaining, eager to help, but 
blunderingly in the way. It left Rand with 
no real stand-by save Marfa. 

She made an excellent nurse, quick, ca- 
pable, willing. She took almost entire care 
of Tairua, while Rand fought to save the 
others who were down. In this hour of dis- 
aster these happy children of the sun clung 
to Rand in terror, yet stupidly disobeyed 
him. The well ones had to be watched al- 
most as vigilantly as those who were ill. 
Death stalked everywhere. 

Rand staggered into the house one day 
and flung himself upon his bed, his body 
one great ache, his eyeballs burning in his 


head. He sank into the fitful slumber of 
exhaustion, uncovered, but dripping with 
perspiration. When he awoke, his flesh was 
aflame. 

Marfa was bending over him, her hand 
on his. Or was it Carryl Harmon who 
stood there? 

A fire of a different nature began cours- 
ing through his veins. He could feel the 
hot blood beat where Carryl’s fingers rested 
on his wrist. The fragrance of her hair 
was as the sensuous fragrance of flowers. 
Through a dancing haze of heat he saw her 
lips, warm, inviting. He flung upward to 
draw her into his embrace, but iron fingers 
dug into his arm, and he felt a stinging 
prick on the bared flesh above the elbow. 

It shocked him out of his miasma. Mar- 
fa was standing a little to one side, a hypo- 
dermic needle in her hand. Rand realized 
that she had given an injection of serum to 
him, instead of to Tairua. Her mistake, of 
course! He tried to tell her, but an unin- 
telligible murmur oozed through his parched 
lips. 

Life became a great confusion — swirling 
worlds of flame, pain, horrid laughter, 
screaming. A strange obsession took hold 
of Rand. If only Alice Cheney would come 
and lay her cool hand on his hot head! 
But the sole answers to his cries were the 
shrieking taunts of Paumotan demons, the 
accusing wail of the dead. 

One day quietness fell. Rand opened 
his eyes. Marfa was fussing with a bowl 
of something at the bedside. Uncle Jim 
was sitting on the veranda, reading. In 
the framed opening of the shutters Rand 
glimpsed a man walking in the garden—a 
man who curiously resembled Tairua. 

“But it can’t be Tairua!” Rand ex- 
claimed weakly. 

Marfa whirled. At sound of his voice a 
wild gladness had blazed in her face. 

“Yes, it is Tairua,” she said. 

She watched Rand with a tense, waiting 
eagerness. He lay back and tried to think. 
Suddenly he began to tremble. 

“T have been ill,” he said aloud, slowly, 
weighing each word; “but I am getting 
better. Tairua is well. Marfa ”—he fixed 
her with agonized questioning—“ was it 
the serum?” 

She nodded. Then, brusquely, she 
turned from him and began fumbling aim- 
lessly with the things on his table. 

Rand no longer saw her. His entire vi- 
sion was filled with the glory of her revela- 











_ tion. The serum was a success! Only a 
"question of time, now, when the disease 
“would be stamped from the South Seas, and 
the broad Pacific be made safe for travel! 
‘Other hands could carry on the work. For 
‘him it meant home—and Carryl! 


VI 


Durinc the following days, while 
‘strength flowed back into his wasted body, 
Rand’s mind was filled with happy plan- 
ming. With Uncle Jim’s help he set his af- 
fairs in order, gathered his medical data, 
‘and arranged to leave a quantity of the se- 
‘rum, and instructions for its use, with the 
French doctor on Hikuero. 

One dark thread ran through the lumi- 
nous pattern of his joy—the unhappiness of 
Marfa. She could not hide it from him. 
Sometimes she did not even try. Until his 
illness, Rand had honestly believed that 
the girl loved Tairua; but in these weeks 
of his convalescence she had devoted her- 
self to him with the abandon of one who 
sees the end of all things. 

Genuinely troubled, his heart full of all 
that he owed her, he put a fond arm around 
her shoulder one day when she chanced to 
stand beside him. 

“‘ Marfa,” he said huskily, “ I shall never 
forget what you have done for me. It was 
you who saved my life. Marfa, is there 
nothing I can do for you?” 

She tore herself from him and burst into 
tears—the tragic, impassioned grief of a 
helpless child. 

Rand tried to ease his conscience by say- 
ing to himself: 

“ She is a child! It’s a child’s hero wor- 
ship that she feels for me. She'll get over 
it. The native blood will prove stronger 
in the end. These Polynesians are beauti- 
ful materialists. When I’m out of sight 
and sound, she’ll marry Tairua and have a 
raft of brown-skinned babies!” 

To this his mind replied: 

“ She’s French. She’s cultured — she’s 
refined—she’s exquisite. She’ll die before 
she ties herself to a native!” 

Rand drove these unpleasant thoughts 
from his mind by busying himself with 
preparations for returning home. He set 
himself stints of work to which he was 
physically unequal. It made him nervous, 
irritable. He became painfully exacting, 
yet he neglected the little things. He was 
not so meticulous about his person and his 
clothes as he used to be. He no longer had 
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the power to jerk himself up. He knew it, 
and it fretted him. He was like a string 
drawn taut between his desire to do and 
his inability to accomplish. 

One afternoon he was fuming over some 
papers on the veranda, mussy and uncom- 
fortable, when Captain Petersen came puff- 
ing through the garden. Rand had known 
that the Sigrid was in. He had known that 
Petersen was likely to call, and had fully 
intended to change to his clean gray linens. 
He was angry that he had not done so. As 
the captain came up on the porch, Rand 
got to his feet with an annoyed apology for 
his appearance. 

“ Hell’s bells!” laughed Petersen. “ You 
ought to do this way all the time, Dr. Har- 
low. Give in to the tropics—that’s the 
way to get along.” Smiling, he reached 
into his pocket and drew forth a bulky let- 
ter. “ Here’s something that ought to make 
you feel better!” 

Rand saw that the envelope was ad- 
dressed in Carryl’s handwriting. The Si- 
grid was not a mail boat, and this personal 
message came as a delightful surprise. He 
excused himself and opened it, his heart 
beating fast. The captain had crossed over 
and seated himself by Uncle Jim. They 
began chatting comfortably. 

The first paragraphs of Carryl’s letter 
conveyed no real meaning to Rand. Then 
abruptly he got it. He read on to the end 
with slow concentration. 

When he had finished, he continued to 
sit there, motionless, the letter in his heavy 
hand. He was unaware that the conver- 
sation near him had ceased. He was roused 
by his uncle’s uneasy voice. 

“ Rand, Rand, I hope nothing’s wrong? 
No bad news?” 

Rand thrust the sheets of letter paper 
back into the envelope before lifting his 
head. 

“ Carryl Harmon is married—to Peter 
Dunbar,” he announced in a thick, unnatu- 
ral voice. He rose. “ Think I'll take a lit- 
tle siesta before supper, if you two don’t 
mind.” His eyes came slowly round to the 
captain. “By the way, Petersen, why 
couldn’t you take my serum and. data back 
to the States? I don’t know why I need 
go. Hi, hum!” he yawned. “ It’s pleasant 
here!” 

He moved languidly toward the living 
room door. 

Captain Petersen brought his hands to- 
gether sharply and flung them apart. It 
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gave the impression that something had 
snapped and broken. 

Uncle Jim stumbled to his feet. 

“ Rand, my boy, come. home with me. 
We'll take the Sigrid, with Petersen here. 
No fuss, no feathers, no silly steamer 
crowds to bother us—just ourselves, alone. 
You—you won't have to talk to people. 
Rand ”—his eyes pleaded desperately— 
“ Alice will be home!” 

Tactless, blundering, infinitely tender, 
the father spirit in the man called to the 
boy he loved. 

Rand gave a short laugh. 

“ This is my home,” he said. 

He passed into the living room. Unemo- 
tionally he took from the sideboard a de- 
canter of wine and a glass, and carried 
them into his study. Without bothering 
to close the door, he slumped down before 
his desk. 

The place was the embodiment of neat- 
ness—paper, pencils, pens just so. A pho- 
tograph of Carryl stood on the desk —a 
lovely thing of lights and shadows, with 
bare shoulders pearl-like against a dusky 
background. Beside it was a snapshot of 
Alice Cheney in hiking breeches and blouse, 
cooking over a camp fire, disheveled, smil- 
ing—a funny little picture. Rand never 
understood just why Alice gave it to him. 

He made one destructive sweep of his 
hand across the desk. Carryl’s picture fell 
face down, the glass splintering, and Alice’s 
dropped with it. Papers and pencils lay 
in scattered disarray. It was symbolic of 
his life’s disorder, and in a sense Rana 
recognized it. He no longer felt either the 
need or the desire for control. 

He poured a glass of wine and drained 
it. It was good wine. He had missed a lot 
in not sampling it before. There were a 
number of things that he had missed. 

Suddenly, overwhelmingly, he let the 
lure of the South Pacific surge over him. 
A kind land, a beautiful land, if you gave 
into her! She was only cruel when you 
resisted her. In thought he yielded himself 
to her spell. It was no wild, impulsive 
flinging of himself away, but a slow, delib- 
erate gift of himself. 

For some reason which he could not ex- 
plain he reached out and set the snapshot 
of Alice aright. Then he poured another 
glass of wine. It slopped as he drank, the 
dark splotches adding to the other stains 
on his shirt and trousers. 

He became aware of Marfa Derieux 


standing beside him. He looked up with 
odd dispassionateness. 

“‘ Marfa,” he said, “‘ you love me, don’t 
you? To-morrow we'll go over to the 
French priest on the big island and be 
married!” 

Her hands jerked to her breast, but her 
gaze was on the overturned photograph of 
Carryl. 

“ She—the girl who looks like me—she 
married another?” 

Rand suddenly set down his empty glass. 

“How did you guess? Yes, Marfa, she 
wanted a man who can buy her pearls. 
You see, I had promised to make some 


pearls for her, and she got tired of waiting.” z 


The girl hung there breathlessly. 

“ Hereafter I shall devote myself to mak- 
ing pearls for you, Marfa. Some day we'll 
go back and show them to Carryl!” 

He reached out, drew her down upon his 
knees, and crushed her against his breast, 
his lips burning hers, his eyes closed. 

Uncle Jim passed the door and looked in. 
He did not speak. He went on and out, his 
head drooped, his step that of an old man. 

Marfa pressed her fists against Rand’s 
breast, pushing him from her. 

“ The serum—the medicine to make men 
well—what will you do with that?” 

“The serum? Oh, I’m sending that 
back to the States. That’s ended—done. 
Hereafter I shall make pearls.” 

“No! No!” she protested. 
go on!” 

“IT could not go on—here,” he answered. 
“T could not go through another year like 
the last. I’m done with medicine!” 

Silence fell upon them. Through it, 
from the porch, Captain Petersen’s voice 
slit like steel. 

“T warned you, Mr. Dimmick. The 
third woman! It was inevitable. Six years 
—too long! He'll never pull out now.” 

“God!” Uncle Jim sobbed. “If he’d 
only go back to Alice!”’ 

Marfa wrenched herself from Rand’s 
arms. From the desk she snatched the lit- 
tle snapshot of Alice, and held it out. 

“Ts that Alice?” 

Something flamed within Rand ‘that 
made him tear the picture from the other 
girl’s desecrating touch. 

A queer sadness crept into Marfa’s face. 

“Don’t you see? It is Alice whom you 
love! I know. You used to cry her name 
aloud when you were in the fever. You 
cried as a drowning man cries. Just a mo- 


“ You must 
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ment ago you picked up her picture when 
it fell. I saw you from the door. You 
must go back to her, as your uncle says. 
She will be good for you, the fair, blue-eyed 
Alice! The dark girl and I are not good 
for you. We make a madness in your 
blood, but we do not bring you happiness. 
Alice will help you with your medicine, 
n’est-ce pas? You must keep on. You 
must save people’s lives, not make pearls.” 

Up from his soul flared the truth—he 
had always cared for Alice, and, caring, 
had let the weight of her material posses- 
sions crush his love to earth. A struggling 
young physician and Steamship Cheney’s 
daughter! He had been cowed by the big 
mansion, the wooden-faced servants, and 
the pearls. Against these he had so little 
to offer! 

He understood now why Alice had given 
him that snapshot of herself cooking in 
camp. He had not understood before. He 
had made his heart empty—so empty that 
into it had crept Carryl, with her soft arms 
and warm lips. 

Disgust shook him, shame that would 
not let him crawl back to Alice now. He 
looked at Marfa. At least he could play 
the man with this girl who had saved his 
life—this girl who loved him. 

“ Since you want it, Marfa, I shall go on 
with my medicine, but here, with you.” 

She shook her head. The mobile beauty 
of her face was again touched with sadness 
—the melancholy that throbs through the 
childlike joy of the tropic races like the 
beat of sullen drums. 

“You yourself have said it—you could 
not go on here; and back in your land I 
should die. I used to think, in the con- 
vent, that I could be one with the other 
girls; but I was always alone. In the end 
it would be the same with you.” 

A great pity filled him. He took her 
hand gently in his. 

“ No, Marfa!” 

She shook off his fingers furiously. 

“ Why do.you trouble me? I shall mar- 
ry Tairua.” Her lips twisted in a smile. 
“ Poor boy, he is very sick of love. May- 
be’? — she regarded Rand shrewdly — “I 
shall teach him the things you taught me 
about caring for the sick. It will mean 
much to my people to have Tairua know 
those things. Of course, I shall not teach 
him too much at once. It is not well to 
show a man too much at first. I shall have 
to follow his ways a little, at first.” 
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Swift as a humming bird she was gone. 

Rand started to follow. Then he 
stopped, and tried to get a grip on his 
seething emotions. He pulled back the 
shell shutters and stood drawing in deep 
breaths of the warm, humid air. His nos- 
trils were full of the soporific fragrance of 
flowers. He looked down at them, and 
they swam in a harmony of color before 
his eyes. 

After a time he realized that he was also: 
staring down on Tairua stretched on a mat 
on the ground. The fellow’s head and tor- 
so had the beauty of a young Apollo. A 
land of beauty! A kind land if you gave 
in to her! 
resisted. 

He wondered curiously who the native 
girl was who darted out through the shrub- 
bery, gaudy as a peacock, with scarlet cali- 
co wrapped round her loins and varicolored 
beads hanging down over her rounded 
breasts. He watched her swing into a 
dance, a swaying contortion of wild and 
savage passion, while from her lips fell a 
droning minor melody. She was singing at 
Tairua. She flung him the purple flower 
from her hair as she swayed near him, and 
he caught it with a slow, triumphant smile. 

The girl was dancing more violently now, 
her arms swung wide, her supple body 
writhing, her hips undulating with the tem- 
po of her song. She chanced to raise her 
face toward the house, and Rand felt a sick 
tightening of the heart. It was Marfa! 

Through the stillness of the porch Cap- 
tain Petersen’s big voice boomed startlingly 
close to Rand’s ears. 

“Look at that heathen rite, Mr. Dim- 
mick! What did I tell you? Gone native 
—reverted to type. They all do sooner or 
later—sooner or later!” 

Rand flung around, blazing with anger; 
and in that hot surge of fury salvation 
came. He knew it now—he must go back. 
Whether Alice would have him or not, he 
must go back. He must make good in his 
work. He must justify the sacrifice and 
tragedy going on in the garden. , 

He started toward the porch, to hurl the 
truth in the captain’s teeth; but on passing 
his bedroom he turned, instead, and went 
in. There would be plenty of time to talk 
to Petersen during the trip home on the 
Sigrid. 

Rand took a cold tub, shaved, and got 
into clean gray linens. Then, with his old 
quick step, he went out to his guests. 


She was only cruel when you 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN IMMIGRANT GIRL IN NEW YORK 


By Reita Lambert 


Author of “ Suspicion” 


RAZINA LABORGA, a Ruthenian girl, comes to New York with her father, a dancing 
teacher, who has devoted years to training his daughter in the hope that she will win fame 
and fortune in America. At Ellis Island the old man is rejected by the medical inspectors 

and ordered back to Europe. In despair, he throws himself into the harbor and is drowned. 
Brazina is also sentenced to deportation, but she escapes from the island by a curious chance. : 
After a festive evening at a yacht club, young Carter Oakes takes a solitary cruise in his 
motor launch. Happening to pass Ellis Island, he sees Brazina, who has crept down to the water’s 
edge in the darkness. He takes the girl aboard and lands her at the pier of his club, where she 
slips away from him and disappears. She has the address of Macha Sladeck, a third-rate theatri- 
cal agent, who has seen her dance on shipboard during the voyage from Europe. She finds him, 
and he promises to help her, warning her that the immigration authorities will arrest her if they 


can find her 


Carter Oakes also wishes to find the girl, whom he pictures as wandering homeless and friend-_ 


less in the great city—a result for which he considers himself responsible. 


to seek information about her. 
VIII 


N the small private office of the immi- 

gration commissioner on Ellis Island, 

a deputy official tilted back his chair 
and knitted long, pale fingers together. 

“ There is nothing so very unusual about 
it, you see, Mr. Oakes—except your own 
part in the affair. There, I admit, you 
strike an original note. How you came to 
be drifting about down here, and—” 

“But I’ve told you all that!” Carter 
Oakes interrupted, with an impatience born 
of chagrin. He played a nervous tattoo on 
his stick and looked resentfully at the man 
with whom he had demanded audience. 
“Tt wasn’t until I got back to the club that 
I was certain she was real. Till then I 
thought I was seeing things!” 

“ No wonder, if the girl was in costume.” 

“ An outlandish costume,” Oakes said. 
“When I saw that she was real, I thought 
at first that some one was playing tricks on 
me. Our set is not averse to practical 
jokes.” He bent forward and spoke ear- 
nestly. . “ She seemed actually to fly into 
the boat. I can’t tell you how it has haunt- 
ed me—the idea of that poor kid wander- 
Ing around New York like a stray kitten!” 


He goes to Ellis Island 


“Oh, she'll turn up, I expect, or else 
she’ll find some of her own kind to take her 
in. They’re clever, these immigrants.” 

““ Makes me feel like a damned cad,” 
Oakes confessed, “especially after what 
you’ve told me. I never heard of anything 
more tragic, outside of the movies.” 

“It was too bad,” agreed the deputy 
dispassionately. ‘‘ They’re a temperamen- 
tal lot. Both father and daughter seemed 
perfectly ordinary cases. The father, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dwyer, might have been 
cured if he’d gone back and taken treat- 
ment. The girl was docility itself. Dr. 
Dwyer’s wife was so touched that she took 
her in, and treated her like one of the fam- 
ily. Then, suddenly, off she goes. The 
lure of the big city and all that, I suppose.” 

Oakes looked out across the harbor, while 
the deputy regarded the lean, trimly tai- 
lored figure beside his desk with a smile 
that was faintly ironical. 

“You know I never really visualized 
this place,” Oakes mused. “It has been 
a name to me all my life, like a familiar 
tooth paste or shaving soap. There must 
be plenty of tragedy here among these poor 
devils—plenty, I mean, that you can never 
really get at.” 
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“Oh, not so much,” the deputy denied 
easily. ‘ Your vanishing peasant’s yarn is 
an exception.” 

“‘ She was like a scared faun,” Oakes re- 
called moodily. ‘I guess she thought I 
was going to gobble her up. I can’t get 
her out of my mind. That’s why I came 
over here. When I realized that I’d been 
instrumental in turning that young thing 
loose in New York, I wanted to kick my- 
self. What you’ve told me about the poor 
child doesn’t make me feel any happier.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t take it so much to 
heart, if I were you. My men may run 
across her.” 

“ You say she hadn’t a relative or friend 
in the city?” 

“So far as we know she hadn’t.” 

“ And while you’re waiting for your men 
to run across her, what’s happening to the 
poor little beggar?” ; 

The deputy commissioner shifted his feet 
restlessly. An Italian steamer with eight 
hundred potential citizens aboard was ly- 
ing off Quarantine, waiting for the Ellis Is- 
land boat. That meant a busy day for the 
officials. 

“It’s possible that nothing worse will 
happen than a job in a sweat shop down on 
Grand Street,” he said lightly. ‘‘ You can’t 
expect, Mr. Oakes, that we can keep track 
of every peasant who gets off the island, 
legally or otherwise.” 

“ But if you found her, you’d send her 
safely back?” hazarded Oakes. 

“ Exactly. She’s listed for deportation.” 

“Then, by God, I'll find her! I’ve made 
a vow to do it, and I will. If that kid 
comes to any harm, it’s my fault, and the 
least I can do is to bring her back to the 
place where I found her!” 

The deputy commissioner veiled his 
amusement behind lowered lids. He did 
not wish to offend a man of the stamp of 
Carter Oakes. 

“Well, you’ve got some clews to work 
on, and we'll do anything we can to co- 
operate with you. You don’t know what 
direction she took when she left the club?” 

“She evaporated into the night air, as 
far as I know. We searched for a dozen 
blocks in all directions.” 

“She might have taken a taxi,” suggest- 
ed the commissioner. 

“ That’s an idea. I'll look into it—and 
thanks!” 

Carter Oakes swung down past the de- 
tention buildings toward the ferry, his 
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brooding gaze on the ground, his light coat 
flapping in the crisp morning breeze. The 
scion of an old New York family, all the 
good fairies of tradition and heritage, of 
health and good looks, had beer present at 
his christening. 

Save for his service overseas, his life had 
been the uneventful existence of one whose 
road leads only through pleasant, culti- 
vated places, and whose equipage rides easi- 
ly on comfortable springs. Still living in 
the sedate old brownstone house of his 
birth, vice president of the bank his grand- 
father had founded, he represented the se- 
lect circle of New York society that treas- 
ures its seasoned traditions against the 
harsh onslaught of modernism. 

This morning he did not look the some- 
what befuddled creature of Brazina’s mem- 
ory. The festivities of the previous eve- 
ning were not a habitual indulgence with 
Carter Oakes. As he strolled toward the 
ferry, he cursed his lapse from sanity and 
self-control. If his judgment had not been 
bemused, the girl would still have been safe 
on the island. Product as he was of a reck- 
less century, he was burdened with that 
relic of an outdated era—a conscience. An 
hour after he left the deputy commissioner, 
he was knocking on his mother’s dressing 
room door, with the intention of forcing her 
to share his burden. ; 

“ Well, dear! Don’t sit there—can’t you’ 
see those papers? That’s my speech on the 
psychology of the Horatian odes.” 

She was moving nervously about the 
room. Its Victorian austerity was modified 
by various incongruities—tossed pieces of 
clothing, a portable typewriter that stood 
open, a spindle-legged desk cascading with 
scattered papers, a table inundated with 
books and pamphlets. 

Mrs. Oakes was a big woman, volatile, 
tireless, charmingly blunt, always cheerful. 
Her interests faceted in a hundred diverse 
directions. She was a disciple of all the 
latest cults and “isms,” and ran her big 
house with the efficiency of an astute busi- 
ness man. She frequently left her sen- 
tences unfinished, because the prehensile 
fingers of her mind were forever clutching 
at another subject just beyond the one 
under discussion. 

She gave her tall son a fleeting, preoccu- 
pied glance. 

“Don’t gloom! That’s what you get for 
drinking and carousing—I suppose you 
didn’t find her?” 
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“ Find her? No, but wait until you’ve 
heard her story!” 

‘“Can’t possibly. I’m rushed to death, 
lamby!” 

“Then, by Jove, you’ll quit rushing, and 
listen to me for a minute!” 

She turned on him impatiently, and their 
eyes met in a pleasant challenge. 

“You’re your father over again,” she 
sighed petulantly. “ Besides, I won’t be- 
lieve a word of it. It’s asking too much. 
I don’t believe there was any girl, in the 
first place. I told you not to have that 
boat painted white—it’s a regular target. 
Besides—”’ 

“ You saw the money,” he reminded her. 

“Tt’s Russian, I think. I don’t like 
those Russians, with their revolutions and 
assassinations and—”’ 

He interrupted her crisply, perfectly 
aware that she would offer him no opening; 
but when she had dropped resignedly into 
a chair to listen, he held her there in si- 
lence by his narration of Brazina’s story. 

“You can see the situation. The girl 
was only eighteen. Here she is, probably 
half mad with grief over the death of her 
father, wandering about the city alone.” 

“ Eighteen?” Mrs. Oakes said hopefully. 
“Well, the girls nowadays—” 

“ This girl was young,” Carter told her 
earnestly; “not like the worldly wise in- 
fants in our set. I never saw anything so 
young. She stood there gasping and star- 
ing at me.” ; ? 

Mrs. Oakes eyed her son uneasily. She 
was a creature of many charitable impulses, 
of which he was perfectly aware. She saw 
that he was trying to enlist her sympathies, 
but she had already told him that she was 
up to her ears in other people’s troubles. 
She had been awakened and forced to hear 
his story at four o’clock that morning, and 
had fully resolved to have nothing to do 
with an affair so romantic that it verged 
on the indelicate. 

“Well, the girl probably knew where she 
was going,” she hazarded. “She probably 
has relatives over here—” 

“The immigration records say no.” 

“Well, they don’t know everything!” 
contended his mother testily. “ Anyway, 
her father shouldn’t have been so selfish. 
Goodness, how awful, drowning himself!” 
She shuddered, saw that she was losing 
ground, and tossed her head. ‘“ Why you 
should get so excited about it I cannot un- 
derstand. Really, Cart, you are tiresome!” 


“Tt was my fault. I took her off the 
island. You’ve got to help me find her!” 

“ Now, please, my dear! You know 
how busy I am—you know—” 

“You have a pull with all these settle- 
ment houses and social service things. You 
can set them to work.” 

“ Now, 'Carter—” 

“Don’t Carter me, mother!” he com- 
manded. “I won’t get a good night’s sleep 
until I’ve located that girl and seen her 
safely on her way to her own country.” 

“JT wouldn’t have your conscience for 
the world!” Mrs. Oakes declared plaintive- 
ly. “I do wish it would make you more 
human along other lines!” She saw a beau- 
tiful opportunity to avenge herself. “ In- 
stead of going glooming around after that 
peasant girl—if there is one—why don’t 
you take one of these nice girls I corral for 
you and settle down like a normal human 
being? Then I’d be rid of you and your 
bumming.” 

“‘ There aren’t any nice ones, and I don’t 
bum.” 

. “There are, too! And you do! 
certainly done my best—” 

“You certainly have, mother,” he broke 
in, and twinkled up at her. 

They were immensely alike, these two— 
the tall man with his refractory light hair, 
and the tall woman, whose hair, though 
graying fast, was still refractory. Both 
had the same humorous twinkle in their 
gray eyes. They quite understood each 
other. 

“You show the same resource and per- 
severance in hunting that poor kid as you 
do in hunting a wife for me, and you'll suc- 
ceed,” said Carter. 

“But the thing’s preposterous!” she 
evaded. “It’s like a melodrama. Perhaps 
she’s drowned herself, like her father. Per- 
haps suicide runs in the family.” 

“‘ She hasn’t drowned herself.” 

“How do you know she hasn’t? You 
always believe the thing that’s going to 
make me the most trouble!” 

He got up, put his arms around his 
mother, and kissed her cheek with a re- 
sounding smack. 

“ That’s just like your father—he whee- 
dled, too!” She sighed. “I do wish he 
were alive, then you’d be off my hands. 
Don’t forget the Channings’ dinner to- 
night, dear. You remember that young 
Frenchwoman I was telling you about— 
charming, utterly!” 
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“ All right, all right!” 

He moved toward the door. 

“T’ve got to get in touch with McCul- 
lough, of the detective agency. It’s possi- 
ble she took a taxi.” 

“ You’re a heartless, cold-blooded, brow- 

beating son!” she accused, as he opened the 
door. . 
“ Remember I am your son!” he added 
maliciously. He started down the hall, 
turned, and spoke soberly. ‘ You will put 
your social service hounds on the trail, 
won’t you?” 

“You know perfectly well I will,” she 
said crossly. ‘I know I'll not have a mo- 
ment’s peace until that girl is found!” 

“Then find her— quick!” he advised, 
and was gone. 

Ix 


Ir was dusk when Macha Sladeck came 
back to his little rear apartment, to find 
Brazina waiting for him in the living room, 
a shadow among shadows. 

“Why didn’t you light up?” he asked, 
before he realized that she was not likely 
to know the utility of that switch button, 
just as she had not known the utility of 
the push bell outside, which might have 
aroused him the night before. So heady 
was his new sense of power that he switched 
on the light with the grandiose air of a ma- 
gician, and gloated in the wonder with 
which she regarded the feat. ‘“ Did you 
think I would never come? You were not 
frightened, I hope?” 

His arms were laden with boxes and 
bundles, his stubby black hair disarranged, 
and the black bristles of his heavy beard 
were beginning to show through his dark 
skin; but his exuberance held, despite his 
evident fatigue. He was almost facetious 
as he spread his bundles out on the table. 

“T’ve found the little bird a nest and 
some new feathers. See here—and here!” 

He had left her only through necessity, 
but if it had been a cleverly calculated 
maneuver to bring to her a full sense of 
her dependence upon him, the result could 
have been accomplished with no nicer ef- 
fect. The long, lonely hours in the strange, 
shabby room with its drab, circumscribed 
outlook had taken heavy toll of her cour- 
age. Grief and fear had companioned her 
throughout those dreary hours, and now, 
out of the shadows, came Macha Sladeck 
like a beneficent knight errant, bearing gifts 
and speaking to her in her own tongue. 
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His eyes wavered as she came and stood 
beside him, her arms hanging limply at her 
sides, all her sparkle gone. 

“8 Ah, you are kind indeed—very kind!” 

i Now, no more of that!” he protested 
gruffly. ‘“ Look here—this is a real Ameri- 
can frock. It is not easy, this buying wom- 
en’s clothes. If I had obeyed the creature 
who sold it to me, I should have had to 
bring back my purchases in a truck!” 

As he talked, he was unwrapping the 
packages he had brought, and disclosing 
their contents proudly. 

“You may not care for my taste, but 
who am I to buy for a woman? You must 
put these on, and let me see what sort of 
an American you will make. After that 
we shall have some supper, eh? Then we 
shall go—together, this time. I have 
planned it carefully. We will walk down 
the stairs, and when the elevator is on its 
way up with a passenger, we shall sneak 
out! How is that?” He wagged his head 
knowingly. “It will be as if you never 
came here.” 

“You think,” she whispered, “ that they 
may not find me, then?” 

He sobered at once. 

“T cannot be certain of that, of course. 
They are clever. I have taken an apart- 
ment for you not far away, and there they 
will not be curious. You will have no need 
to speak to any one. You will like that 
apartment. It is cozy. It has a little 
kitchen, with a white sink, and hot and cold 
water running from the faucets. You will 
like it!” 

“Yes,” Brazina -_ promptly, “I shall 
like it.” 

“‘ Now you go inte my room and change. 
The dress will fit—of that I am certain; 
but the shoes—well, try them, at least. It 
is a small foot you have. I shall cook our 
supper—a picnic!” 

When she returned, ten minutes later, 
Sladeck had laid out a length of sausage, 
had piled plates with crackers and salad, 
and had boiled a fresh pot of coffee. She 
was wearing the simple frock he had 
bought, a mousy tan, straight and scanty, 
with crisp white collar and cuffs, and neat 
tan pumps had replaced the shiny boots. 
She smiled at him uncertainly as she paused 
for his inspection. He looked at her with 
his head tilted thoughtfully. 

“ Ah, that’s better! Now you might be 
a Jones or a Smith. It will not be so easy 
for them to recognize you; but—” 











His voice trailed off into a dismayed si- 
lence. He had bought the simplest dress 
he had seen, partly because there were hun- 
dreds similar to it; but the girl’s gold and 
russet beauty, the graceful lines of her sup- 
ple young body, lent the little frock a qual- 
ity all its own. It took on the air of a gar- 
ment especially and carefully designed for 
her. 

Her eyes were watching him anxiously as 
he pursed his lips and studied her. 

“ Better do something to vour hair—pat 
it down, or pull it back tighter. You un- 
derstand what I am trying to say.” He 
shelved that problem for the moment, and 
motioned her to the table. ‘ Come along! 
We will fix all that presently.” 

Once more she ate obediently, in response 
to his urgings, but she was like an automa- 
ton. Save for her replies to his questions 
as to how she had spent the day, and what 
she had done to entertain herself, she did 
not speak. 

Finally Macha Sladeck lapsed into si- 
lence, and ate with a preoccupied relish. 
When he rose, he assumed his bustling, au- 
thoritative manner of the morning. 

“Come now—we shall see how that hat 
looks.” He picked it up and held it at 
arm’s length. ‘“ Not a bad hat, eh? No, 
not on the back of the head ”—as the girl 
took it from him. “ A little over the right 
ear—so!”’ 

He adjusted it for her, and stepped back 
to inspect her. It was a nondescript hat, 
but it, too, played him false, as the dress 
had done. He sighed uneasily. 

“ Well, we are ready, eh? Then come!” 

His plan worked admirably. They 
teached the street without having been ob- 
served, and hurried westward, Sladeck 
clutching the girl’s arm snugly in his own. 
It was during the brief lull between the 
dinner hour and the opening of the theaters. 
Broadway was aglitter, its bright decoys 
set to lure the amusement seeker; but the 
lights held no allure for Brazina Laborga, 
who must henceforth keep well in the 
shadows. 

So well had Macha Sladeck done his 
work that in every passing face she read 
Suspicion, and in every footfall she heard 
the advance of her pursuers. The wonders 
of the city of her dreams were fogged by 
terror. She shrank closer to her protector’s 
Side, and once or twice he patted her hand 
Teassuringly. 

Soon they left the lights behind them, 
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and turned into a street lined with old, 
high-stooped houses. In the dusty windows 
or beneath the doorbells were signs inform- 
ing the passer-by that furnished rooms or 
apartments might be had within. Into one 
of these Macha Sladeck led Brazina, up 
stairs mustily carpeted and economically 
dim, to the top floor. She watched him, 
‘chilly, breathless, as he unlocked the door, 
switched on a light, and pushed her gently 
inside. 

“Here we are! Welcome to your new 
home!” He assumed an air of humorous 
gallantry in an effort to comfort her, for 
he was a little dismayed by her pallor and 
the stark fear in her eyes. ‘“‘ Come now, 
you will have no complaint to make of this! 
This is a fine room, is it not? Larger than 
mine, you see! And the bedroom—look! 
The sun shines here all day. You will ad- 
mit that there is not a kitchen like this in 
Uzhorod?” 

Thumbs in armpits, he fell back and 
beamed benignly upon her. She made an 
immense effort to respond to his mood, and 
her lips twisted into a forlorn, uncertain 
smile. 

“Tt is very nice, and you are kind—so 
kind!” 

“ Kind—bah! I do what I can, gladly. 
Presently you will remember to smile 
again.” He chided her with a wagging 
forefinger. ‘‘ Who ever heard of a dancer 
who does not smile, eh? That’s better! 
Now let me show you how the miracles are 
performed! ” 

She fought hard for self-command as 
she followed him about the small apart- 
ment. For half an hour he talked and ex- 
plained. He demonstrated the magic of 
the little gas range and the electric switches. 
He evolved a code of knocks that should 
admit him. He advised and warned. 

Brazina, sitting in a snuffy red plush 
chair with draggle-tailed tassels dangling 
from its fat arms, her hands folded in her 
lap, nodded her understanding; but Sla- 
deck, his admonitory ground duly covered, 
continued to talk. He talked now against 
a sudden fear, a fear born of her hopeless 
lethargy—the fear that his zeal to bend her 
to his own design might defeat its ambi- 
tious purpose. 

Her value to him lay in her sparkling 
and exultant youth. He could not afford 
to shadow it irrevocably. He stood beside 
her chair and laid his hand over hers. 
“You must not let your grief make you 
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ill. You must. be brave. After all, they 
may never find you—though we must be 
cautious. Come, where is that splendid 
courage of yours?” 

“Tt will come back to me,” she told 
him, “when I have forgotten that I am a 
prisoner.” 

“And you shall forget,” he predicted. 
“You must let me bear that for you.” 

She took a deep breath and spread her 
small hands in that familiar, poignant ges- 
ture, half appeal, half resignation. 

“If my father could speak, he would say 
the right words for me. If I do not say 
them, you will know that it is because I 
cannot. I can only be grateful here!” 

She laid her hand on her heart. 

“ You must not try to speak, then.” He 
reached for his hat. “If I can see you 
smile again—and dance again as I saw you 
on the boat, it will be enough.” 

When she saw that he was going, she 
got up from her chair, hér fingers twisting 
nervously. 

“You are going, then? I shall be 
alone?” 

He looked down at her, and his insou- 
ciant smile’ faded. For the first time he 
fully realized with what perfect fidelity the 
fates had filled in the outline of his utopian 
dream. He saw, too, what deific propor- 
tions he must have assumed in the girl’s 
eyes since she had stumbled across his 
threshold that morning. For a brief mo- 
ment the calculating greed in his eyes was 
replaced by a sharp, swift flame as he 
gauged the rich dowry of her beauty. 

But it was only a momentary flame, 
quenched in its incipience by the calcu- 
lating prudence to which his emotions were 
subject. He could not afford to clip the 
wings that were to carry him to the high 
place of his resolve. Once that high place 
was achieved, the full possession of his prize 
would be the natural fruit of his ultimate 
triumph. To protect that prize against 
even his own baser impulses was te make 
his triumph more glowing. 

“* Alone, yes,” he said evenly; “ but I 
shall come to you to-morrow, and in the 
meantime you will find everything here— 
everything for your comfort. Do not fear 
—you will not be molested.” He took 
both her cold hands, and pressed them 
warmly. ‘“ God be with you, my dear!” 

He swung along the streets, now choked 
with taxis and private cars, while the side- 
walks swarmed with late theatergoers. He 
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swaggered past them, feeling like a Triton 
among minnows. The fates had been kind 
to him, and he had availed himself of their 
favors with resource and skill. 

The girl was safe, of course. The au- 
thorities would not exert themselves on ac- 
count of an insignificant peasant girl. Yet 
he had embellished that slender possibility 
into an impregnable network of fears with- 
in which Brazina would be inaccessible to 
all save himself. It had been a clever 
move, that! 

He could not know that only a few 
blocks away an unsuspected Nemesis, in 
the guise of a conscientious young man 
was already threatening the structure he 
had so craftily built. He did not know, 
and he went back to his little apartment 
with his vision still intact. 

Brazina, who was the centerpiece of that 
imaginary tableau, was padding in her 
stocking feet about the snuffy living room 
where he had left her. She moved heed- 
lessly at first, in an ecstasy of despair, her 
knotted fists pressed against her breast, 
with tears pouring down her face and 
splashing on the mousy little frock. 

She dropped into the red plush chair at 
last, and closed her eyes, spent, exhausted. 
Once relaxed, her youthful resilience as- 
serted itself. She found herself looking list- 
lessly, but with a growing interest, about 
the room. The blowzy plush chairs, the 
creaky davenport, the colorful chromos, 
and the figured rugs offered a picture of un- 
heard-of luxury. 

She got up and moved about, touching 
chairs and tables gingerly. The electric 
switch in the wall attracted her, and she 
turned the lights on and off with a little 
thrill of excitement. Then she went into 
the kitchenette, to gaze admiringly at the 
array of bright utensils and at the magic 
stove, whose fuel was a thing of wonderful 
conjecture. 

The bedroom, with its ornate brass bed- 
stead and chipped wicker chair, she regard- 
ed with awe. She picked up the little 
pumps she had kicked off, and inspected 
them gravely. Macha Sladeck had read the 
numbers inside her boots, and had been 
able to duplicate their size. There was an 
undoubted palliative for her misery in all 
these small marvels. A thin stream of her 
old buoyancy trickled back to quicken her 
pulse. She went back to the living room, 
drew aside a curtain at one of the windows, 
and looked down into the street. 
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People were passing, their voices merging 
with the chug of motors and the staccato 
roar of the elevated a block away. A street 
car flashed past the end of the street, clang- 
ing stridently. New York! Whenever the 
old ballet master had spoken the word, it 
had taken on a golden nimbus. How he 
would have thrilled at the reality! What 
glowing prophecies he had drawn, and now 
—could he know? 

She drew back from the window, her 
loneliness and fear engulfed in a great wave 
of longing for her father—for the tender- 
ness of his voice and eyes, the touch of his 
hand. Her need of him crystallized into a 
heartbroken entreaty: 

“ Father, father, why did you leave me? 
Come back to me!” 

It was no heedless invocation born of 
hysteria or despair. She was the offspring 
of a people to whom the impalpable im- 
agery of thought is often more real than 
reality. During the despondent hours just 
behind her, she had lost the reality of her 
father’s presence. Now she invoked it des- 
perately, and stood there, eager, half fear- 
ful, in the startled silence that followed her 
cry. 

The next instant, as if in response to 
some supernatural command, she began 
‘pushing the cumbrous furniture back 
against the walls. She dragged at the rugs 

- with stockinged toes until a dozen feet of 
dusty boards were clear. In the center of 
the cleared space, her head flung back, her 
feet and knees close, she took her cue, as 
she had taken it beside the narrow hospital 
bed a week before: 

“Attend! Forward — back! Chasse, 
sauterie! Ah, would you dance like a cow, 
then?” 

Above the unconscious city, on the wings 
of the art that had been so much a part of 
Kramar Laborga, his daughter began to 
dance her way out of the shadows. 
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Macua SLADECK entertained no illusions 
as to the task before him. He knew his 
Broadway—knew its coy caprices, its arro- 
gant disdain. He knew the tortuous and 
weary ascent to its high places, and he con- 
sidered well before he took his initial step. 
That step was notable for its audacity, 
since it ignored all precedent; but his ge- 
nius of resource was fortified by his belief 
in Brazina. 

From the first he had visualized her in 
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the only frame he felt to be adequate for 
her exquisite art. To show her in any 
other would prove fatal to his ultimate de- 
sign. To achieve that design in all its 
splendid perfection demanded the patience 
and tact, the immunity to rebuff, and the 
indomitable perseverance that were the 
very essence of the one-time usher. 

There is an obscure and much thumbed 
swinging door opening off a side street in 
the vicinity of Times Square, through 
which hope has swung countless thousands 
of times and despair almost as often. It 
is the narrow aperture that leads to that 
most lofty and inaccessible place in the ar- 
tistic world—the citadel of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Behind it lies a dirty 
little office with backless benches thrust 
up against its spotty walls. Facing the 
door, in a small fortification of wire net- 
work, a placid feminine Cerberus presides 
over a switchboard and over the heteroge- 
neous human traffic passing ceaselessly be- 
fore her little cubby hole. 

The benches—almost never empty—are 
shiny and worn to the grain, and the boards 
before them are hollowed from the restless 
shuffle of decades of feet. Here ambition 
and talent and genius have congregated to 
submit to the winnowing processes of the 
mighty powers tucked securely away be- 
hind closed doors. Here the great tenor, 
who now demands a king’s ransom for 
every note of his unsurpassed voice, once 
waited, shabby and palpitant, for his first 
audience with the impresario. Here a 
world-famed composer, his score tucked 
under his arm where it would best hide the 
worn spot on his overcoat, once awaited a 
reading of that same score in vain. 

Here, too, on a brilliant morning in Oc- 
tober, came Macha Sladeck in his striped 
suit and gay cravat and buttoned shoes, to 
pass his neatly engraved card to the placid 
Cerberus with the request that it should be 
presented to Signor Sansovino. “On a 
matter of utmost importance,” he had bold- 
ly “wvitten across the face of the bit of 
pastbivard, 

The placid Cerberus regarded the card 
without expression, and wanted to know if. 
an appointment had been arranged. Sla- 
deck shook his head, and the placid one 
spoke crisply over her shoulder. 

“ Take this to Mr. Glenning,” she said. 

“To Signor San—” 

But the placid one broke in dispassion- 
ately on Sladeck’s attempted correction. 
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“Glenning is Sansovino’s secretary. 
Good morning, monsieur!” 

Sladeck stepped aside to make room for 
a dapper little Frenchman, and saw his 
card take its first step toward ignominy in 
the grimy hands of an undersized boy, who 
was reading it diligently as he disappeared. 
Two minutes later the youth was back. 
Mr. Glenning was in a conference, he said, 
and Mr. Sladeck had better write for an 
appointment. 

The rebuff was nct entirely unexpected. 
It had proved that the great Sansovino was 
indeed inaccessible save through his secre- 
tary, and the secretary inaccessible save by 
a circuitous route. 

Back in his office, clamorous with many 
voices, heavy with the odor of many cheap 
perfumes, he salved his pride and restored 
his own sense of power by locking himself 
in the small cubicle which was his personal 
sanctum, and denying himself to all com- 
ers. Here he considered and essayed his 
next step. This was an adroitly worded 
letter to the impresario himself, in which 
Sladeck hinted at his secret without dis- 
closing it, and begged an early interview. 

The letter mailed, its writer returned to 
reality—which, compared to his golden 
project, was more than ever dull and un- 
profitable. Well, at least he had launched 
his campaign. The impresario, mighty 
though he was, was also human. Humanity 
is notably curious, and curiosity had moth- 
ered more than one prodigy. 

Among his variety of acquaintances, Sla- 
deck might have sought the aid of one 
whose word would have partially cleared 
his path; but it was part of his resolve that 
none should share his secret, so that no 
lien should be levied against his ultimate 
triumph. 

During the days of waiting for a reply 

to his letter, he exerted every effort to in- 
sure the comfort and content of his lovely 
captive. To foster these conditions was in 
the nature of cultivating a marketable com- 
modity. He was her solitary link with the 
new world that harbored her only as a fugi- 
tive. He made it his business to come to 
her with food, clothes, and encouraging 
words. 
In the evenings they walked along the 
dimmer avenues, with glimpses through the 
cross streets into the glittering fairyland 
that was Broadway. Through Sladeck she 
came to know a little of the city—as much 
of it as he intended her to know. 
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With nice discrimination he balanced his 
admonitions of secrecy against cautiously 
abridged expressions of hope for her future. 
It was Macha who came to her at the end 
of her long, wordless days with the panacea 
of her mother tongue. It was Macha who 
replaced the little practice bloomers and 
ballet slippers that she had left in the wick- 
er hamper at Ellis Island. 

She spent much of her time at the win- 
dow, peering down at the ceaseless prome- 
nade in the street, envying those fortunate 
mortals who might come and go as they 
pleased, unafraid. Often gay voices out- 
side her door reached her. Though their 
words were unintelligible, a light heart 
knows no linguistic limitation, and Brazina 
yearned toward the sound hungrily. 

Once, when passing through the hall, she 
caught a glimpse of a lumpy little woman 
with wispy yellow hair, who looked at her 
with furtive curiosity. Macha Sladeck 
greeted this individual airily, but, once out- 
side the house, he warned Brazina: 

“ Don’t let that woman come into your 
place! She’s the woman who runs the 
house. Don’t talk to her!” 

The girl smiled faintly at this. 

“ But how could I, when I do not speak 
her language? I must learn—” 

“You must do nothing of the sort!” he 
said quickly. “It is not necessary, when 
I am here to speak for you.” 

He had provided her with several cheap, 
plain little frocks. Her hat was just what 
a thousand shop girls were wearing. Over 
this, when she went out, she wore a figured 
veil. In this effort to depersonalize her, 
Macha Sladeck was contributing a dra- 
matic note to her fears and guarding her 
beauty against prying eyes. Only her car- 
riage, fluent, effortless, betrayed her rare 
physical endowment. Even in the house, 
with her hair slicked back into a severe 
knot, though the beauty of her features and 
the perfect symmetry of her young body 
were still striking, her virtual imprisonment 
had misted the golden glow she emanated. 

She found her greatest comfort, and an 
exodus for her abundant vitality, in long 
hours of practice. With the windows wide 
to the crisp October air, in her sateen 
bloomers and scuffed little ballet slippers 
she was like a muted symphony of motion 
and color. 

“You must not permit this art of yours 
to grow rusty while we are waiting,” Macha 
Sladeck had told her. 
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She did not say that his advice on that 
score was unnecessary. She did not tell 
him that in dancing she found a blissful 
refuge from the cheerless realities about 
her. 

“Indeed, you may have no fears,” she 
said gently. “I will dance for you now, 
if you wish it.” 

Macha Sladeck shook his head. The 
girl and the dancer were two distinct units. 
The former he had secure in his smallish 
but facile palm, and the art of the latter 
he would exploit to his own glory; but the 
soul of the dancer herself—this, he had 
learned, he was helpless to coerce or ex- 
ploit. When she danced, or when she spoke 
of her art, she became an inspired creature, 
and flight into a realm where he, crippled 
by his utilitarian ideals, could not follow. 
Her assurance, had it not been tempered 
with an innate grace and tenderness, was 
almost arrogant. 

He was wise enough to foster that atti- 
tude, irritant though it was to his conceit. 
It marked her for the high place for which 
she was destined. So long as he could pre- 
serve the fiction of danger he had erected 
about her, she would not escape him. 

The reply to his letter came a week after 
he had sent it. He read it with his thin 
lips curled in a resentful smile, and de- 
ciphered the signature—which was not that 
of the impresario, but of the secretary. In 
a few clipped sentences he was requested 
to be more explicit in regard to the object 
of his interview. 

He reflected long over this in his musty 
little office, while outside half a score of 
vaudeville performers awaited their turn at 
his desk. He guessed sagely that were he 
to divulge the true object with which he 
sought an audience, and to mention Bra- 
zina, he would forfeit the slight foothold 
he had gained. If they knew of him at all, 
it was as a vender of mediocre vaudeville 
talent, a dealer in performing dogs, passe 
acrobats, and patter acts—an unlikely 
source. to produce anything of value to the 
opera house. 

His reply was finally couched in a note 
begging a brief interview with the lesser 
functionary who had written to him. The 
response was immediate, and set a day and 
an hour. 

On the day, and promptly on the hour, 
Macha Sladeck was in the scrubby little 
anteroom to his coveted Olympus. The 
lethargic boy took his card, eyed him -sus- 


piciously, disappeared, and came back at 
once with the information that Mr. Sladeck 
was to wait. 

Macha seated himself on one of the shiny 
benches and fitted his carefully polished 
shoes into the hollow before it. Life flowed 
through the room, in and out of the doors, 
in an incessant stream. The placid Cer- 
berus in her oasis looked on dispassionately, 
accepted cards, repeated one of her formu- 
las, and exchanged greetings with acquaint- 
ances. The new operatic season was about 
to be launched, and the whole building was 
vibrant with those electric galvanisms 
thrown out by some great machine getting 
under way. 

Sladeck’s appointment had been for 
three o’clock. It was almost four when he 
caught the lethargic boy between two of his 
mysterious disappearances, and parted with 
another card and avcrisp dollar bill. 

“Tell Mr. Glenning that I am still wait- 
ing,” he said. 

The boy studied the card and the bill 
with the wonder of one who was seeing 
both for the first time. Ten minutes later 
he beckoned to Sladeck, led him down a 
narrow hall perforated with doors, paused 
before one of these, and pointed first at the 
door and then at a leather-upholstered 
bench opposite. 

“You set there. He’s busy. When he 
comes out, you go in.” 

Sladeck sat down, identified the pro- 
nouns, and prepared to follow the boy’s 
cryptic injunction. Fifteen minutes later 
the magic door opened to emit a portly gen- 
tleman, and Sladeck slipped through the 
aperture. 

The office was small, neat, and with an 
inner door which, Sladeck guessed, led to 
the sanctum sanctorum of the impresario. 
A slender young man looked up from his 
desk in surprise. 

“‘Er—yes? You have an appointment?” 

“ For three o’clock,” said Sladeck. _ 

“For three o’clock to-day? And your 
name is—” 

“ Sladeck—Macha Sladeck.” The visi- 
tor wondered where his cards had gone. 
“T understand you have been busy.” 

‘“ Rushed to death. What can I do for 
you?” 

Mr. Glenning had just the proper blend 
of cordiality and condescension required in 
a custodian of genius. His gray eyes, be- 
hind their horn-rimmed glasses, seemed to 
be taking the measurement of his caller, ap- 
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praising the checked suit and the pale green 
tie that matched the green-bordered hand- 
kerchief peeping from Sladeck’s pocket. 

Sladeck invoked the picture of Brazina 
to fortify him, and, hat in hand, let himself 
into a vacant chair beside the desk. 

“You can arrange an interview for me 
with Signor Sansovino,” he said quietly. 

Mr. Glenning’s brows lifted thoughtfully. 

“We are exceptionally busy here just 
now,” he confided. “ Perhaps I can be of 
some service—” 

“In arranging an interview—yes.” 


The secretary’s gray eyes flashed a sin-. 


gle glance at the other man’s thin, dark, 
eager face. 

“Tt is next to smpossible for Signor San- 
sovino to see any one these days. If you 
will give me some idea of your object, 
however—” 

“Tt is a matter of importance to Signor 
Sansovino,” Macha said quickly. “ Fur- 
ther than that—”’ 

“It is my business to judge whether a 
matter is of any importance to the manager 
before I arrange any appointments for 
him.” 

Sladeck bent forward, his eyes gleaming 
beneath their beetling brows, his hands 
spread on the crown of the hat that he held 
clutched between his knees. 

“I understood that before I came to you. 
If it were equally clear in your mind that 
what I have to say to Signor Sansovino is 
of importance to him, you would not hesi- 
tate to arrange it for me.” 

The secretary was puzzled. 

“You don’t care to divulge your busi- 
ness to me?” 

Macha Sladeck shook his head. 

“Then I’m afraid that what you ask is 
impossible for me to grant. Under the 
circumstances—”’ 

“The circumstances are very peculiar,” 
Sladeck cut in gently. ‘“ What I have to 
say cannot be said too secretly. Eventual- 
ly, Signor Sansovino will be glad of my 
discretion; but I should like to say this 
much to you.” He lifted his hand to em- 
phasize his words. “I do not ask for this 
appointment in my own behalf.” His lips 
twisted in a deprecating smile. 
sonally, am nobody. I view your edifice 
here from the inside for the first time. If 
it were not for these same peculiar circum- 
stances, I should never have entered this 
temple of art except through the gallery 
doors.” 


“TJ, per- 
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It was the secretary’s unconscious hau- 
teur that had inspired Sladeck to strike that 
particular note. That it had been cleverly 
played was manifest in the reflective si- 
lence that followed. It was Macha who 
broke that silence, keeping his voice suave 
and unstressed. 

“What I have to say will take no more 
than ten minutes of Signor Sansovino’s 
time. It is an unusual request, I know, 
but the conditions are unusual. Mind you, 
I might have had this audience without dif- 
ficulty. I know men whose names would 
have given me an entrée to the office of 
your chief; but I did not choose to go to 
them, since I did not choose to disclose my 
mission to them. Besides ”—he shrugged 
—‘T was not my own master. I am an 
emissary from one whose name will—when 
she chooses to use it—open all doors.” He 
leaned forward, both hands spread on the 
desk. ‘Ten minutes, my dear sir? I ask 
it now—TI shall not repeat my request.” 

There was indecision in the lean, intelli- 
gent face of the great Sansovino’s secretary, 
and in the hands toying with a pencil on 
the desk pad. He shook his head slightly, 
looked at his watch, pushed his chair back, 
and rose. 

“Excuse me for a moment, will you? I 
won’t be more than a moment.” 

With a thrill of relief, Macha Sladeck 
saw him vanish through the inner door. 
Then he settled comfortably back in his 
chair, and came as close to a philosophic 
truth as he had ever consciously done. 

“ All the world,” he mused silently, and 
with the firm conviction that he had made 
a new discovery, “ loves a mystery!” 

In the adjoining office, at a cluttered 
desk near the window, sat Signor Vittore 
Sansovino. He was a short man, too cor- 
pulent for his height, with a massive head 
set low on thick shoulders. His dark hair 
grew thin and scraggly about his ears and 
lapped over his collar at the back of his 
plump neck, just as a pendulous series of 
chins lapped over his cravat in front. The 
fleshy folds of his broad, dark face had 
robbed his features of their native austerity, 
and had lent him that deceptive meekness 
which seems an integral part of obesity. 

This was the undistinguished habitat of 
one of the most powerful personalities in 
New York—a personality which was in to- 
tal eclipse when the famous manager was 
silent, but which his first word brought into 
play. A sagacity for reading human nature 
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that was as marked as his capacity for 
handling it; a faculty for penetrating drab 
or brilliant surfaces to their inner sub- 
stance; a gift for coaxing a hidden seed of 
genius into unsuspected flower—these were 
some of the secrets of the impresario’s emi- 
nence in the world of art. 

He responded to his secretary’s knock 
without looking up from the score he was 
studying. 

“‘ Well, what is it? Come in, Glenning!” 

The secretary was careful to close the 
door softly behind him before he spoke. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but there’s a 
man outside—” 

“Aman! What man?” 

“ You don’t know him, I think, sir. His 
name is Sladeck.” : 

“‘ What does he want?” 

“ To see you, sir. He has been here be- 
fore, and he has written me.” 

The impresario swung about in his chair. 

“ Well, and what does he want?’ he re- 
peated sharply. 

“ That’s the difficulty, sir. He refuses to 
tell me anything further than that he must 
see you.” 

“Must! You know whether or not I 
want to see him.” 

The secretary squirmed uncomfortably. 

“ That is true as a rule, sir, but in this 
case I admit I am in doubt. The man’s 
appearance is not reassuring, I confess, but 
he says he is an emissary—” 

“From whom?” snapped the impresario. 

“ He refuses to say, sir.” 

“Well, it’s your business to find out, 
isn’t it?” 

Red mounted warmly into the secretary’s 
lean cheeks as he turned back to the door. 
His hand was on the knob when the impre- 
sario’s voice stopped him. 

“What was it that made you think I 
might want to see this fellow?” 

The answer came promptly. 

“Something in his manner, sir, and in 
the way he worded his request. It’s rather 
curious, and I can’t explain it exactly, but 
I had the feeling that it might be impor- 
tant. He insists that he needs no more 
than ten minutes with you.” 

Signor Sansovino knew the dispassionate 
calculation with which his secretary sifted 
the steady stream of callers pouring into his 
office. Now he said, reaching for a cigar: 

“Send him in—for ten minutes.” 

The next moment Macha Sladeck walked 
gingerly across the deep-piled rug to the 


desk, a forced smile on his thin lips, his hat — 4 


twirling nervously in his fingers. 

“You wanted to see me? What can I 
do for you? Sit down.” 

Sladeck was undeceived by the bland ex- 
pression of that broad face as he sat down 
on the extreme edge of the chair to which 
he was waved. 

“T am a salesman,” he announced with 
nicely simulated suavity. “ You are a dis- 
criminating buyer.” 

“ Not always,” snapped the impresario; 
“but go on. What have you to sell?” 

“‘ Genius,” Macha Sladeck said shortly. 

“Ah!” There was impatience in the 
ejaculation. “ You just said that you were 
a salesman. Are you also a connoisseur? 
It takes that, and something besides, to 
recognize genius.” 

“TI am aware of that,” Macha Sladeck 
admitted quickly; “but you will concede 
that the veriest blockhead may recognize 
a comet, since it is one phenomenon that is 
unmistakable.” 

“So! Good!” The plump white fingers 
tapped the desk restlessly. “ But you for- 
get that the appearance of a comet is the 
signal for a general furore. How does it 
happen that yours has been neglected?” 

“ The answer to that, signore, is simple. 
The comet has but just risen.” 

“ With no fanfaronade of trumpets?” 

“ That you will supply.” 

The massive head nodded thoughtfully. 

“ Then you have made this discovery for 
me, I take it. I have been apprised of these 
phenomena before, my friend, and general- 
ly, upon investigation, they prove to be 
only shooting stars, instead of comets. 
However, what is it, this discovery of 
yours? A Galli-Curci? A Caruso?” 

“A dancer whose equal has never been 
known,” Macha Sladeck said quietly. 

The incipient smile on the broad face 
was overlaid with layers of relaxed flesh. 

“ Ah, I see! <A dancer, eh? If you 
know anything of this business, you know 
that that doesn’t interest me. Why do you 
not see M. Fuselli, our maitre de ballet, or 
his assistant, Miss Kirkwood? Our ballet 
corps is always open to new talent.” 

“ Signore,” interrupted Macha Sladeck 
gently, “you misunderstand me. I am 
speaking of a premiére danseuse, of a great 
genius, and you speak to me of a ballet 
corps.” He bent forward, his narrow black 
eyes challenging the slightly chilly gaze 
fixed upon him. “Do you think I would 
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have come to you if I had not had good 
reason? I told your secretary that I would 
take ten minutes of your time, and no 
more. I shall keep my word; but I want 
you to know that the person of whom I 
speak will be the greatest sensation of all 
time. Why should I come to you if I did 
not know this? This matter is quite out of 
my line, and it is purely by chance that I 
happened to have a hand in it; but I am 
wise enough to bring my wares to a suit- 
able market. That is why I did not seek 
your subordinates, signore.” 

The impresario’s face was a blank of in- 
difference, but the freshly kindled cigar in 
his plump fingers had not yet reached his 
lips. 

“You talk well, Mr. Sladeck,” he said 
coldly; “but may I ask of whom you 
speak? This genius you speak of—if she 
is a genius, I should know her. Has she 
already any fame?” 

Macha Sladeck was prepared for that. 
He answered gravely. 

“T told you, signore, my comet has not 
yet risen. I have interested you thus far 
without revealing a single fact about her. 
May I presume on that and ask you to see 
her before I answer your questions?” 

The thick shoulders shrugged in swift 
impatience. 

“ That is a preposterous request! You 
ask me to give an audience to an artist of 
whom you tell me nothing further than that 
she is a genius. Well, substantiate that!” 

“T ask you to permit her to do that.” 

“ Absurd!” grunted the manager. “I 
am a busy man. Then, too, you are trying 
to interest me in something I neither need 
nor want. Our ballet corps is replete with 
embryonic genius. Our prima ballerina is 
one of the most noted in the world.” He 
jabbed almost viciously at one of the row 
of buttons on his desk. “If you care to 
talk with M. Fuselli, I shall be glad to ar- 
range it.” 

The secretary stepped softly into the 
room. The peremptory sound of the buzzer 
had prepared him for the bellicose light in 
Signor Sansovino’s eyes. The perspicacious 
Mr. Glenning knew that light, and had a 
momentary pity for the narrow-shouldered 
figure beside the desk; but Macha Sladeck 
was impervious to the barometrical signs so 
familiar to the impresario’s associates. He 
ignored the secretary’s presence and spoke 
swiftly, passionately. 

“ Signore, I am not trying to interest you 
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in a duplicate of anything that you already 
possess. You mistake my errand if you 
think that. My artist does not aspire to 
any of the places you have already filled. 
Genius creates its own place. As a guest 
danseuse, she will be an invaluable supple- 
ment to your regular artistic program; and 
it is as a guest danseuse that she will come 
to you—nothing less.” Sladeck was almost 
panting now. “You will call that au- 
dacity, I expect, but that is because you 
do not know her of whom I speak. I ask 
you to accord her five minutes of your time 
—five minutes, signore, any day, at any 
hour! I will guarantee with my life that 
you will live to bless those moments!” He 
rose, recapturing his poise with an effort. 
“T shall not repeat the request, signore. 
It is an injustice to the artist of whom I 
speak that I should plead for her.” 

The impresario bounced out of his chair 
and stood for a moment with his head sunk 
on his chest, his eyes narrowed, his lips 
pursed. ‘Then he flung a crisp sentence 
over his shoulder to the secretary: 

“ Make an appointment with this man 
for five o’clock to-morrow, if you find I am 
free at that time. If I am engaged, make 
it for later.” He raised his head, to stare 
belligerently at Sladeck, who stood, very 
pale and tense, beside the desk. “TI will 
see you and your artist for five minutes to- 
morrow, sir. Good afternoon!” 

A moment later, Macha Sladeck disposed 
of, the secretary returned to the inner office. 

“T have arranged the appointment for 
five o’clock to-morrow, sir.” 

The impresario was pacing the room like 
an animated brownie. Now he went back 
to 3 desk and sank into his chair with a 
sigh. 

“ Five o’clock, eh?” he repeated. 
well!” 

Like most austere natures, he had a sav- 
ing sense of humor, and suddenly a chuckle 
rippled across the broad, fat face. 

“You have seen the man with the tele- 
scope on Broadway, who cries ‘ the moon 
for ten cents’? I have a suspicion he is a 
close relative of this man who would sell 
me a comet!” 

He chuckled again, and the secretary 
smiled dutifully i in sympathy. 

“ Still, it is a matter of principle with 
me—and a matter of experience, too—tot 
to indulge my skepticism too greatly.” He 
was talking more to himself than to the 
politely attentive figure behind him. 
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“Who knows? The most extraordinary 
phenomena spring from the most unlikely 
sources. One of these days some guileless 
beggar may pay a dime and actually get 
the moon. As for comets—they do occur.” 
He sighed and rekindled his cigar. ‘“ Well, 
that’s all, Glenning.” 
XI 

By the time Macha Siadeck reported his 
triumph to Brazina, it was overlaid with an 
easy nonchalance that robbed it of its im- 
portance. For hours before coming to her 
he had paced the streets, the afterglow of 
his victory at once scorching and chilling 
him. Now, as he looked at her in the 
dowdy room with its faded plush and dust- 
Jaden draperies, he was assailed by the fear 
that he had indeed put too high a figure 
on his.canvas. This was not the vision that 
had inspired him to eulogistic flights in the 
impresario’s office—this girl in her sober 
frock, her eyes listless behind their heavy 
lids, her young mouth tremulous with un- 
spoken words. 

He spoke in a tone that showed not a 
spark of enthusiasm, but Brazina heard him 
as a prisoner hears the jailer’s key in his 
cell door. The announcement, inconsider- 
able as he made it appear, that she was to 
make a trial appearance before a manager, 
brought her out of her chair with a buoyant 
spring. 

“Then I am to dance! 
mit me—” 

“ Hush!” He silenced her almost impa- 
tiently. ‘ You have not heard me out. It 
may mean nothing, this trial. They have 
given us but five minutes.” 

He hesitated. Should he tell her how 
much depended upon that five minutes, so 
that she would put forth her best effort? 
Or would that knowledge cripple her? It 
seemed to-him now, in the throes of a cheer- 
less reaction, that in any case he could hope 
for nothing except a brief humiliation. He 
contented himself with saying: 

“They do not know who you are, where 
you are from, or even your name; so you 
must dance well—your best, eh?” 

“ Well!” She spread her hands incredu- 
lously. “And why should I not dance 
well? Do I not—always?” 

This fleeting exhibition of her girlish and 
gracious arrogance did much to restore 
Sladeck’s confidence. He embarked on a 
swift résumé of his plans for the all-impor- 
tant event. 


They will per- 


“T shall arrange everything,” he ended. 
“ At five to-morrow afternoon!” 

At the appointed hour, dusk was settling 
over the city and the desk light was glow- 
ing on Signor Sansovino’s desk, when his 
secretary opened the door softly, with 
Macha Sladeck’s card in his hand. The 
impresario looked up, scowling. He leaned 
back wearily in his swivel chair. He waved 
away the card. 

“No more to-day! I’m done. There 
isn’t enough spirit left in me to wad a gun. 
Well?” 

The card was laid gently before him, and 
he bent over it. 

“Who is it? What does he want?” 

“Tt is the man with the comet, sir.” 

“Comet! What the devil — ah, I re- 
member! He took me at my word, then, 
and came back! What was it I told him?” 

“That you would give the girl a five- 
minute trial.” 

“Did 1?” Sansovino yawned, and 
rubbed a hand over his broad face. ‘“ Well, 
I suppose I’ll have to do it. Is the girl with 
him?” He chuckled. “You might ask 
him if he’s provided smoked glasses for his 
audience.” 

“T wanted to remind you, sir,” the sec- 
retary broke in anxiously, “that they’re 
building a set on the stage, and—” 

“Well, what the—where’s she going to 
dance, then?” The manager’s lips lifted in 
a sly grin. “ Better tell him about the 
stage. She can’t dance here, you know, 
and if they’re building out there it isn’t my 
fault.” 

‘ “She could go up to the ballet room, 
sir. 

“ Ballet room? Well, so she can; but 
who’s going to play for her? Look here, 
you run along, and if the ballet room’s 
empty, and if you can find Miss Kirkwood 
or some one to play, come back and get me. 
Better hunt up Fuselli, too, if he’s around 
—or no, don’t bother him. It’s quite bad 
enough for you to see me make an ass of 
myself!” 

The secretary closed the door and went 
swiftly down the hall and into the little 
anteroom. He found it deserted now save 
for the placid Cerberus, whose frugality in 
the matter of sleep and food was a matter 
of comment among her fellow workers. 
Beside one of the shiny benches, resplen- 
dent in his choicest suit and cravat, stood 
Macha Sladeck. At his side was a slender 
figure completely swathed from throat to 
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toes in a long cape of soft black, with an: 
upstanding collar of glossy black fur. 

The secretary’s lips twitched in a quiz- 
zical smile as he advanced to take Macha’s 
outstretched hand. No need for smoked 
glasses here, for from the snug little toque 
topping that swathed figure there hung a 
voluminous veil so opaque that the face it 
concealed was scarcely more than a pallid 
blur. 

“My companion speaks no English, ” 
Sladeck apologized politely, and spoke a 
few whispered words to Brazina, who held 
out a small gloved hand. 

The secretary plunged at once into his 
explanations. The stage was not available, 
but the ballet room, on the roof, might be. 
It was doubtful whether they could find a 
pianist, since Miss Kirkwood’s class was 
over at five. However— 

He left it hanging there, and Macha Sla- 
deck shrugged his acceptance of the un- 
favorable conditions as he followed the sec- 
retary through a labyrinth of dusty corri- 
dors to an elevator. As it carried them 
slowly upward, Brazina clutched at Ma- 
cha’s sleeve, and her nervous breathing 
puffed out the veil in a little balloon. 

The secretary chatted amiably as they 
stepped out of the car into a vast loft where 
countless straw hampers labeled “ cos- 
tumes ” lay in dusty tiers. 

“This way! It’s a bit dark. Up these 
stairs, please!” 

The stairs led to an iron door, with a 
warning pasted on its surface: 





Cross this bridge in silence. Do not run! 


The secretary took the lead across an 
iron plank stretched like a taut thread high 
above the stage. Its sides were of sheet 
iron, shoulder high, and over them one 
caught a glimpse of forests of dangling 
ropes, suspended back drops, and huge can- 
vases. From the spacious stage below 
voices merged with the clamor of hammer 
and saw. Beyond lay the vast, dim audi- 
torium, still swathed in its summer wrap- 
pings, its seats rising tier upon tier like an 
army of attentively squatting ghosts. 

“This way! Be careful of i steps,” 
warned the secretary. 

Through another door, opening from the 
bridge, they came out into a huge, bare 
room with a polished floor and whitewashed 
brick walls. An immense mirror stretched 
across one end, and there was a nicked and 
battered upright piano in the corner. A 
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few folding chairs were propped up against 
the walls, and inverted electric light globes 
hung from the ceiling. The place was dis- 
concertingly utilitarian; but it served a 
utilitarian purpose. Here potential mem- 
bers of the ballet corps were taught the 
secrets of their art. Here the corps itself 
was weekly whipped into shape by the 
maitre de ballet. ‘The secretary spoke to 
Macha Sladeck. 

“ Signor Sansovino, will be here directly. 
If you’ll excuse me, I shall see if I can lo- 
cate Miss Kirkwood. It might be as well 
if mademoiselle were to be quite ready. 
She will find dressing rooms behind the 
mirror.” 

“ Mademoiselle is ready,” Macha Sla- 
deck rejoined quietly. 

When the door closed hollowly upon him, 
Macha turned to Brazina. 

“ Slip on your ballet shoes. He has gone 
to find a pianist.”” Somehow the need of 
music had escaped him. “ Shall I—what 
shall I tell her to play for you?” 

Brazina was tugging at her veil, glancing 
with eager eyes about the room—at the tall 
windows with their frosted glass, mistily 
aglow with the aftermath of sunset. 


“This is where they drill the ballet - 


corps,” she said eagerly. “ Ah, it is a big 
place! If my father—” 

“You must tell me.” Sladeck was shak- 
ing her arm gently. ‘I had forgotten that 
some one must play for you. What shall I 
tell her to play?” 


Brazina had loosed her veil and flung 


it back. She regarded him in surprise. 


“If she plays for the ballet corps, my 


friend, she will not have to be told.” 

He fell: silent, almost sullen, and pointed 
to the girl’s shoes. Still in her enveloping 
cape and veil, Brazina squatted down in 
one of the folding chairs, slipped her feet 
out of their pumps, and tied on her ballet 
shoes. 

Macha Sladeck watched her nervously. 
His hands were moist and cold. His genius 
of resource had exhausted itself in achiev- 
ing this entrée. Now that he-was here, he 
was an alien in a strange land. He saw 
that the girl’s fingers, as she tied on her 
ballet shoes, were steady, and he marveled 
at her. Of course, he reflected, she did not 
know the real significance of the affair. 

There were footsteps on the iron bridge, 
and the rich rumble of the impresario’s 
voice mingled with a woman’s laughter. 
Macha Sladeck whirled on Brazina. 

















“They come! Be.ready, when I say 
the word, to fling off your coat—and dance 
your best!” 

Sansovino came down the two steps and 
lumbered ponderously across the floor. His 
greeting for Sladeck was a nod of the head. 
For Brazina he had a grave bow. 

“You are ready, eh? We caught Miss 
Kirkwood as she was leaving. Glenning, 
we had better have these lights on.” 
had discarded his surface levity. His thick 
shoulders drooped with exhaustion. ‘“ Now, 
Miss Kirkwood, if you'll play a few bars 
for this young woman—” 

The pianist, a slender young woman with 
calm eyes and mouth, went to the piano, 
drew up the stool, and spoke over her 
shoulder. 

“What will she do, signore?” 

The impresario’s eyes were on Brazina, 
still enveloped in her long cape. Macha 
Sladeck turned to the girl, but his mouth 
worked uselessly for an instant before his 
words came. 

“We are ready. What shall she play 
for you?” 

In the glaring white light, framed in the 
high fur collar, her face showed marble 
white and utterly emotionless. 

“It does not matter,” she said. 

With a single motion she dragged off the 
small toque, with its trailing veil, and flung 
off the cape. A sound like a suppressed 
grunt escaped the impresario as she stepped 
forward. A single, scanty garment of sheer 
black silk hung from her shoulders halfway 
to her knees, girdled at the hips with a nar- 
row ribbon. Her snug silk tights were also 
black. With the light picking golden glints 
out of her heavy, simply knotted hair, with 
her youth flaunting itself from her wide 
eyes and slightly parted lips, she was like 
a subdued Ariel condemned to wear mourn- 
ing for some naughty prank. 

She moved into the center of the room, 
her eyes on her small audience, her arms 
limp at her sides, with the lithe and effort- 
less grace of perfectly disciplined vitality. 

The swift appraisal she had given her 
audience had been reassuring. There was 
nothing terrifying about the short, stout im- 
presario or his tall, slender companion. The 
pianist she need not consider. She caught 
Macha Sladeck’s forced smile of encourage- 
ment, and smiled in response. 

“Well!” It was the manager who spoke. 
“What will she dance?” 

“She says ’—Sladeck’s forced smile be- 
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came a ghastly grimace—“ she says it does 
not matter. Anything—” 

A paralyzing sense of futility clipped the 
sentence. 

“ Shall I play a bit from ‘ Le Spectre de 
la Rose ’?” the pianist suggested pleasantly. 

She struck a few chords that rang thinly 
in the big room. To Macha Sladeck they 
were worse than futile—tinkling, ridiculous. 
To the others they awoke a reminiscent 
echo of a tenderly remembered bit of ballet 
beauty. To Brazina they spoke intimately, 
lovingly. Her muscles tensed, the corners 
of her lips lifted, her head drooped sidewise 
in an attitude of listening. Watching her, 
the pianist saw the effect of her happy 
choice. The little foreigner was no stranger 
to that exquisite idyl of Gauthier’s! 

She was on her toes now, her fingers 
curled delicately over the imaginary rose. 
The strange room, the strange faces, the 
jargon that was their speech, the shadow 
in which she had moved for the past fort- 
night—all these vanished. She was on fa- 
miliar ground—magic ground. 

She was the lovely dreamer, fresh from 
the ball, the image of her lover close to her 
heart. She needed no Bakst background, 
no ballooning, impalpable skirts, no rose. 
The well remembered melody drew its own 
setting for her. 

She was a creature released from the 
spell of mortality. Her body was a thing 
of light and air, subject to no hampering 
human laws. The varying emotions of the 
dreamer — tenderness, supplication, aban- 
donment to the white flame of her virgin 
passion—were interpreted by her volatile 
and pliant young limbs as gifted lips inter- 
pret strange words. Now she besought her 
dream lover, mincing shyly in pursuit of 
him. Now she evaded him, fleeing from 
him on fluent toes, a breeze-blown bit of 
thistledown. 

It was not until the pianist had struck 
the last, wistful chord that finds the maiden — 
of the idyl waking from her dream and gaz- 
ing in plaintive sorrow upon the faded rose 
in her fingers, that the dancer released her 
small audience from the spell she had drawn 
about them. 

The impresario shook himself jerkily, 
and a blank surprise overspread his broad 
face. Instead of the Bakst bedroom and 
the dreamer in her flowered costume, he 
was gazing stupidly at the big, empty room 
and at a slender, quiescent girl in a scanty 
black robe and stubbed little ballet shoes. 
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He sent a swift, furtive glance toward his 
secretary, who met his eyes wonderingly. 

“‘ Well, well!” he managed, and brought 
his plump hands together in silent approval. 
“You did that very nicely—very nicely!” 

“ Mademoiselle speaks no English.” It 
was Macha Sladeck’s voice close to his ear. 
“ Shall I tell her that you are pleased?” 

Signor Sansovino turned on him abrupt- 
ly, almost sharply. 

“Ah! Yes, it is you, then! To be sure 
you may tell her that for me.” 

Sladeck’s poise was fully restored—not 
so much by the perfection of Brazina’s per- 
formance, for he was less susceptible to the 
mesmeric lure she had wrought for the 
others; but his covert observation of the 
impresario’s face had told him what he 
wanted to know. He spoke to the girl, easi- 
ly, almost indifferently. 

“‘ He says he is pleased. You did well!” 

She was no longer pale and listless. Her 
face was flushed, her lips smiling, the old 
gold and russet sparkle was in her eyes, her 
hair was wisping about her temples. Her 
acknowledgment of Sladeck’s words was a 
characteristic gesture of extended palms 
and a little bob of her head toward the im- 


presario. He had liked her, then, the funny 


little fat man! That was pleasant. 

The manager was speaking rapidly to his 
secretary. 

“Look here! Go hunt up Fuselli—he 
must be about. Tell him I should like him 
to see this girl.” To Macha he said: 
“ This is more in Fuselli’s line than mine.” 
His blue eyes were puzzled as they went 
from Macha to the girl, who was spiraling 
on her toes, in ingenuous delight, before the 
big mirror. If there were fortunes at stake 
here, Brazina Laborga did not know it. 
“Your dancer knows the ballet school, 
then? She has a repertoire?” 

Sladeck addressed Brazina uneasily. She 
responded promptly, counting the familiar 
names on her fingers. 

“ ¢ Carneval,’ ‘Les Sylphides,’ ‘ Pavillon 
d’Armide,’ ‘ Tamar,’ ‘ Giselle ’°—” 

“ But she is a child!” the impresario 
broke in abruptly. 

“ Signore, she has danced almost from 
birth.” 

“ Well, signore, you sent for me! What 
is this, then? I am very busy, as you 
know!” 

There was relief in the impresario’s eyes 
as he turned to meet the maitre de ballet, 
who was hurrying across the room, with 
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the tall secretary in his wake. Fuselli was 
a small, nervous man with an abundance 
of long, white hair, of which he was inordi- 
nately vain. He took quick, short steps, his 
hands moving constantly as he talked, his 
eyes darting over the room. 

“ T had heard nothing of this—nothing!” 
he said. 

That he felt this to be an affront was 
manifest. The impresario waved him to a 
chair. 

“ Sit down, Fuselli. I shall not keep you 
long. This dancer—she speaks no English 
—has just done ‘Le Spectre de la Rose’ 
for us. She did it well; but I should like 
you to see her.” 

“ But who is she? 
How—”’ 

“ All that will come later,” the manager 
interrupted impatiently. “TI sent for you 
so that she might give us a more com- 
prehensive exhibition. She seems well 
schooled. Will you be so good as to direct 
her?” 

A vindictive light came into the ballet 
master’s dark eyes. Like all temperamen- 
talists, he was almost childishly sensitive. 
He thad not been consulted on a matter 
which would come directly within his spe- 
cial province. 

Brazina, awaiting further instructions 
from Macha Sladeck, was standing near the 
mirror. The maitre de ballet’s sharp glance 
appraised her slender youth, and he spoke 
suavely to Sansovino. 

“The ‘Rose’ is a simple ballet. It 
makes no demands on the deeper emotions. 
Perhaps she will do us a scene from ‘ Ta- 
mar ’—the moment of the first seduction. 
You will, perhaps, recall Karsavina in this, 
Signore?” 

The impresario saw the ballet master’s 
motive, both in suggesting the difficult bal- 
let and in mentioning the celebrated Rus- 
sian dancer; but he accepted the challenge, 
and heard Macha Sladeck translate the sug- 
gestion to Brazina. It seemed incredible 
that the girl before them, so poignantly 
young, so arrestingly unworldly, could sim- 
ulate the savage passion and calculating 
cruelty of the amorous vampire. 

The pianist struck her opening chord. 
Once again the sound rang thinly in the 
spacious room. The ballet master’s white 
head was wagging, his eyes glittering, his 
lips smiling satirically. 

Then the beautiful, lax body stirred in 
response to the barbaric rhythm. They 


Where is she from? 
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saw the girl’s thighs tense, her lids droop 
in amorous languor over her eyes, and she 
was the seductive and ruthless Tamar lur- 
ing her lovers to her tower, satiating her 
passion with their fresh and ardent youth, 
rewarding them with death. 

The maitre de ballet was still at last, his 
nervous hands lax. The ash grew heavy 
on the tip of the impresario’s cigar and 
dropped heedlessly to the floor. 

Their interest might have been less col- 
ored with wonder had they known that 
Brazina had spent her life in the atmos- 
phere of the ballet, had breathed it, had 
dreamed it, since her earliest recollection. 
So early and so thoroughly had the dis- 
cipline of that supple body been accom- 
plished that it had become a plastic por- 
trait of her every mood. 

Sladeck, standing halfway between the 
piano and the trio of absorbed figures in 
the folding chairs, sensed that he was to 
realize his dream even before the. maitre 
de ballet raised his hand to silence the pi- 
anist and issued another crisp order. 

This time the girl mimed for them, a 
roguish Columbine in crinoline, with facile 
hands and fluent toes. Before the dance 


was finished, Fuselli was out of his chair 
and running toward her in a perfect trans- 


port of ecstasy. He had both her hands 
in his, and was gushing forth a very cas- 
cade of excited words, when Macha Sladeck 
spoke at her side: 

“You forget that mademoiselle speaks 
no English, monsieur!” 

There was a hint of malevolence in his 
voice, a furtive eagerness in the gesture 
with which he took possession of the girl’s 
hands and drew her close to his side. It 
was as if he already suspected them of 
wanting to rob him of his prize. The little 
maitre de ballet’s swift, contemptuous ap- 
praisal did not dispel that suspicion. 

“Then you are mademoiselle’s interpre- 
ter?” he inquired coldly. 

“TI am her manager,” announced Sladeck 
quietly. 

There was a suppressed hum of excite- 
ment in the huge, bare room. Near the 
piano the impresario and the pianist were 
in whispered conversation. The secretary 
was hurrying across to the maitre de ballet, 
who was looking sharply, suspiciously, from 
Macha Sladeck to Brazina. 

“Signor Sansovino would like a word 
with you, monsieur,” the secretary an- 
nounced. ‘“ Will you wait for a moment, 


please?” he added, to Sladeck. “ The sig- 
nore will speak with you in a moment.” 

The little ballet master bounced across 
to the impresario. He was highly excited, 
but he had decided to be indulgent. 

“Come now, come now!” he said play- 
fully. “I am ready to hear the secret. I 
can laugh when there is much to be happy 
about, though I admit I am also amazed 
that I knew nothing of this!” 

“Look here, Fuselli,” broke in the im- 
presario. His big face was perplexed and 
his eyes anxious. ‘“ What is this girl? 
What do you see in her?” 

“See in her! You are not serious, sure- 
ly! I see what you intended me to see, of 
course—a genius of the first water, a mar- 
vel, a sensation! In sauterie she has 
eclipsed Sophia Feodorova! Karsavina’s 
grace is as a cow compared to hers! She 
is young, but her conception of emotion is 
ageless! She is—ah, signore, tell me now, 
who is this prodigy of yours?” 

The impresario exchanged a swift glance 
with his secretary. Involuntarily they 
looked across to where, in one of the chairs 
hugging the wall, Brazina was changing her 
shoes. Standing over her, in Argus-eyed 
vigilance, was Macha Sladeck. The man- 
ager’s eyes came back half sheepishly to the 
maitre de ballet. 

“‘T know precisely as much about her as 
you, monsieur—no more, save that she is 
the find of our friend in. the barber shop 
suit there.” 

After the first shock of that announce- 
ment had cleared from the ballet master’s 
face, he burst out indignantly: 

“But no—that is impossible! That 
creature! He can have no conception of 
what he has there! The girl, mark my 
words, has her traditions, her background, 
while e—no, I cannot credit that!” ‘ 

“Tt is true, however,” the impresario 
said grimly; “ and you are wrong, monsieur 
—he has appraised the girl’s value perfect- 
ly. He is like a pawnbroker who recognizes 
the worth of a precious stone without real- 
izing why it is precious.” 

“But he will sell his jewel, signore!” 
The maitre de ballet was rubbing his palms 
together, his blue eyes eager. “I shall set 
it in—” 

“Not so fast, my friend! You see the 
girl is ready, and he is waiting.” 

Sladeck saw the big figure lumbering to- 
ward him, and met it halfway across the 
room. It was Macha who spoke first. 
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“TJ was about to remind you, signore, 
that the five minutes you were good enough 
to accord us are long since over.” 

The impresario looked at the sharp, dark 
face, the little black eyes gleaming, the thin 
lips parted with covert triumph. He spoke 
sharply: 

“Suppose you and mademoiselle come 
down to my office for a moment. I should 
like to talk with her.” 

“ But that will not be necessary, ségnore. 
As I have told you, mademoiselle speaks no 
English.” 

“Then you can interpret for her.” 

“ That, too, will be quite unnecessary.” 
Macha Sladeck’s voice was suave. “ Made- 
moiselle’s presence, in short, will not be 
necessary.” 

They faced each other—the impresario 
perplexed and gloomy, Macha Sladeck with 
a sullen defiance showing through his ve- 
neer of suavity. 

“ But on a matter so closely concerning 
your artist—” 

“My artist ’»—Sladeck took the words 
from him promptly — “has intrusted me 
with all matters appertaining to business.” 

“ But, my dear sir, you are—”’ 

“ Mademoiselle’s manager and adviser, 
signore. It is my office to attend to all 
matters of a commercial nature concerning 
her art. Genius, as you yourself know, has 
small patience with these mundane details 
which interest us lesser creatures.” His 
eyes twinkled a malicious delight at the 
swift wave of distaste on the impresario’s 
face. “ But I am keeping her waiting, and 
that, signore, is lese majesty. I must ask 
you to excuse me.” 

He took a step toward the slender, black- 
swathed figure hovering at the far side of 
the room. The impresario’s mouth flew 
open, and color surged over his broad face 
and up into his scraggly hair. With a 
wrench that was almost physical, he sum- 
moned his own hauteur to meet the other 
man’s insolence. 

“Tt was your intention, then, Mr. Sla- 
deck, to accord us the pleasure of witness- 
ing mademoiselle’s performance with no 
end in view save our approval?” 

It brought Macha Sladeck to a pause, 
but his cool arrogance held. 

“‘ My artist is open to an offer, sir, pro- 
vided it is to her advantage, and provided 
it is made through me—her manager.” 

The impresario was gn¢wing at his thick 
nether lip. 
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“J shall be in my office—” 
“ To-morrow, signore? It is now late, 
and I must see mademoiselle safely to her 
quarters.” 

“To-morrow, then—yes.” 

“And may I hope to have the pleasure 
of an interview?” 

“You may.” 

The heavy figure turned away. Macha 
Sladeck’s supercilious voice followed it. 

“ Shall we say at eleven, signore? And 
will you be good enough to disarm your 
bodyguard, so that my entrance may be 
effected without difficulty?” 

Signor Sansovino whirled at that. His 
plump hands were working convulsively. 
As he whirled, the slender figure of Brazina 
came into his line of vision. She had not 
yet lowered the heavy veil. Her bare hands 
were holding the cape together at her 
throat, and her face stood out, cameolike, 
from its black frame. Her eyes, with their 
odd glint of gold, were round and a little 
puzzled as they met his across the room, 
but her mouth was smiling at him—a trem- 
ulous, inviting little smile. He found him- 
self saying calmly, with his gaze still on the 
girl’s face: 

“T will see you at eleven, then. You 
will have no difficulty—at eleven!” 
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As they climbed the stairs to Brazina’s 
tawdry living room, Macha Sladeck was 
fighting down the heady exhilaration that 
threatened his composure. It was more 
than ever necessary to conceal it from the 
girl, to maintain his calculated attitude of 
nonchalance. 

He had not been insensible to the puz- 
zled, incredulous glances of the impresario, 
or to the lurking repugnance in the maitre 
de ballet’s eyes. That they considered his 
alliance with Brazina an anomaly had been 
evident. He felt a savage resentment 
against them—a resentment the more gall- 
ing since he himself had recognized how 
perfectly a part of that world the girl was, 
and how inept an intruder he had seemed. 
It was as if some intangible current had 
reached out and drawn her in, while he had 
been left outside, vigilant, defiant, but un- 
comprehending. He knew that they would 
only tolerate him because of Brazina. 

It was this bitter rancor that moderated 
his triumph and served to restore his poise 
when the door of the musty apartment 
closed safely upon them. Brazina flung off 
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her toque and veil and turned to him, her 
hands outflung. 

“Now! Tell me! Did I dance well? 
But I did! I saw it in their faces, I felt it 
—I can always feel it when I am doing my 
best. 
theater?” 

What a psychologist would have called 
“a marked inferiority complex” was in 
full possession of the one-time usher. The 
girl’s buoyancy, her beauty—in full flame 
now—her ready assumption that she had 
pleased, only added to his bitterness. 

“They said you danced well,” he said 
dryly. 

“They did! But of course—” 

“ As to dancing in the big theater, of that 
I am not so sure.” 

“Ah! But why not, if they liked me?” 

He found a grim satisfaction in that star- 
tled cry. 

“Well, you see, I’ve been thinking about 
it. If they knew that you were a fugitive, 
that you were liable to arrest and deporta- 
tion at any moment, well—” He shrugged. 
“You can see that it’s an unpleasant busi- 
ness for me, especially since I should be 
responsible.” 


He watched the shadow settle over her 


face. It was like jerking a captive bird 
back from the sunny reaches of liberty by a 
string tied to its foot. 

“ Then what—then why did you—” 

“T’m only considering what is the best 
thing to do,” he broke in impatiently. 
“ They’re a suspicious pair, those two. If 
they should suspect—”’ 

“ But they won’t, they needn’t!” 

He appeared to be lost in gloomy reflec- 
tion. Her eyes were dull again, her chin 
quivering. She sat down in the musty 
plush chair, drawing the folds of her cape 
over her slender knees. She said, blinking 
her eyes to keep the tears back: 

_ “Then you think it is not safe? If that 
Is So, if all this has been for nothing, then 
I may as well go back home!” 

“T do not say that it is not safe.” He 
sent a furtive glance toward that disconso- 
late young face. “If I could be sure of 
you—” 

“Sure of me, my friend?” 

“Of your discretion. You are young— 
perhaps you do not fully realize your dan- 
ger. I am afraid of your giving yourself 
away by a word—a look—”’ 

“But my words they do not under- 
Stand here.” 


They will let me dance in the big. 
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“No,” he admitted; “ and if I could de- 
pend upon you to follow my instructions, 
to intrust everything to me, well—” 

He let it hang there doubtfully. She 
bent forward swiftly, her eyes and voice 
reproaching him. : 

“ But have I not done so? Would I do 
otherwise?” 

“You do not understand. So far it has 
been simple. There has been no one save 
just ourselves—you and me. If you be- 
come a dancer at the big theater, it will not 
be simple. There will be others.” He had 
previsioned that. ‘“ There will be applause, 
and there may be curiosity seekers, and 
those who would be friendly in the wake 
of that applause. There will be rehearsals, 
too, and you will have to see and speak 
with many. There the danger lies. Ameri- 
cans do not care for secrets. Thev cannot 
rest until they have solved them. Once 
you relax your vigilance—” 

“ But I shall not! All these fears of 
yours are groundless. I must dance, if they 
will permit—I must! You do not under- 
stand! I do not go to the big theater to 


‘make friends, to tell my secret, but to dance 


there, so that my father’s death will not 
have been in vain. At any moment they 
may find me and send me back home, as 
you yourself have said; but before they do 
I must realize his ambitions for me!” Her 
young voice was quivering with passion. 
“You would not deny me this?” 

“No,” he said quietly, “I would not- 
deny you that, if I thought it safe—for 
both of us. You can see ”—he lifted his 
shoulders in deprecation of what he was 
about to confess—“ this public appearance 
of yours will involve me heavily. It will 
demand much of me—of my purse.” 

“ But there is my money—the wallet I 
gave you.” 

“ Ah, but that is long since gone—for 
this apartment, for your clothes, for your 
living. Even though it were intact, it 
would be nothing.” 

“ And—and you have spent your own 
money!” she faltered. 

“T was glad to.” 

“Then that is all the more reason why 
I should dance, to repay you. I shall, I 
must repay you!” He could see that this 
was the final blight upon her short-lived 
happiness—the fact that she was indebted 
to him for her actual needs. ‘“ We shall be 
clever and very cautious. No one shall 
guess! ” 
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But he was foreseeing the events that lay 
beyond her début—the lifting of the mor- 
bid obsession fixed upon her by her father’s 
death; the outcropping of her latent youth 
in response to the glamour and adulation 
in store for her. Fear and dependence were. 
making her tractable now, but these would 
not last. 

“Tf I had your promise that you would 
continue to live as you have been doing, 
to make no friends except those you make 
across the footlights, to leave all the man- 
agement of your affairs to me—if you think 
you would be content to do this—” 

“ And you have that promise!” She 
leaped to her feet, clutching the cape about 
her scantily clad body. ‘“ Your fears for 
me have made you doubt me, but you must 
not; and you will see how you shall be re- 
paid! Everything I earn shall be yours— 
all over my bare expenses shall be yours, 
until you are paid twice over!” 

“ Nonsense! That is extravagant!” 
But he had never seen her more poignantly, 
heart-rendingly young than at that mo- 
ment. It was like watching a child acting 
a heroic réle. ‘“ Nonsense!” 

“ But I shall not have it otherwise,” she 
maintained stoutly. “It is not for money 
that I dance. All I ask is that I may ful- 
fill my father’s prophecies. The money 
shall be yours.” 

“‘ Well, well!” He spoke as if she had 
prevailed over his fears. ‘‘ We shall see 
what can be done. You may count on me 
to do my best.” 

She came across to him, trailing her cape, 
and involuntarily he got out of his chair. 

“ You will not regret it,” she said softly. 
“ Anything that I can do to show my grati- 
tude, any request that you ever make of 
me, shall not be refused.” 

His small black eyes narrowed to gleam- 
ing slits in his thin face. He took both her 
hands. 

-“TJ shall not forget that!” he told her 
slowly. 

“‘ And I shall dance, then, in the big the- 
ater? You will arrange it?” 

“J will arrange it, if it can be arranged.” 

When he had gone, she stood at the door 
for a moment, brooding. The wings that 
had stirred in her heart had furled them- 
selves like a shroud about her brief ecstasy. 
She was to dance in the big theater—in- 
stinet told her that Macha Sladeck would 
arrange that. She wondered that she could 
contemplate so soberly a thing which a few 
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moments ago had filled her with such hap- 
piness, and which had formed the nucleus 
of her father’s choicest dream; but she 
would dance as a virtual prisoner. Macha 
Sladeck had shown her that clearly enough. 

She draped the rippling silk cape over a 
chair back, and stood looking down at it, 
It was a beautiful cape, soft and rich. It 
had been Macha Sladeck’s idea that she 
should go to that trial performance ready 
dressed. The cape had been his contribu- 
tion. It must have cost a great deal of 
money, that cape. 


She stroked the fur softly. She saw her 


obligations as twofold now—her obligation 
to the dead and her obligation to Macha 
Sladeck. To justify the old ballet master’s 
supreme sacrifice, and to repay the man 
who had provided that opportunity — for 
these things she was to dance. For herself 
there would be no golden harvest of glory 
or fame or wealth. Her dancing was to be 
a sacred rite, an oblation to the dead, ‘a 
compensation to the living. 

When tragedy takes root in youth, its 
fruit is rich in drama. There was an an- 
cient mysticism in Brazina Laborga, a hint 
of her people’s racial melancholy in her 
blood. Now she found a religious acolyte’s 
high exaltation in the thought that this 
heaven-sent gift of hers should be dedicated 
to a cause almost holy. 


XIII 


WHEN Sladeck entered the dingy ante- 
room of Signor Sansovino’s office, punctu- 
ally at eleven o’clock on the following 
morning, he did not avail himself of the 
worn bench, or of the services of the placid 
Cerberus in her cage. He was on the heels 
of the lethargic boy when that individual 
presented himself at the door of the secre- 
tary’s office and chanted: 

“ A gen’leman t’ see yuh—Mr. Sladeck!” 

“ Tell him to come in. Ah, you are in! 
Good morning!” 

“The boy,” Sladeck said ironically, 
“was slightly inaccurate. I am here not 
to see you, but to see Signor Sansovino.” 
He came into the room unhurriedly, one 
hand thrust into a pocket of a fuzzy over- 
coat, the other dangling a stick. ‘ Your 
chief is expecting me.” 

“Yes—sit down,” Mr. Glenning said 
coldly. “I'll tell him.” 

He started for the inner door, Macha 
Sladeck remained standing, and reached 
for his watch. 
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“My appointment was for eleven 
o'clock,” he said blandly. “It is now 
eleven o’clock.” 

He followed the secretary across the 
room, and was at his elbow when he 
knocked. 

“ Mr. Sladeck, sir. He says he has an 
appointment for eleven.” 

“And I am a punctual person, signore,” 
added Sladeck. 

The impresario looked up from a minia- 
ture stage set on his desk. 

“ Come in and sit down!” he said—with 
a hint of sardonic humor in his voice, for 
Macha Sladeck had already done both. 
“M. Fuselli will be here at any moment.” 

Sladeck placed his velours hat beside the 
miniature stage set, which the impresario 
was once more regarding, and pointed at 
the tiny medel with his stick. 

“ An interesting toy, that!” 

The chilly silence that followed was 
broken by the little maitre de ballet, who 
hopped into the room like a lively sparrow. 
The impresario waved him to a chair, and 
turned to Sladeck. 

“ Your artist’s performance yesterday in- 
terested us very much. We should be 


pleased to hear something more about her.” 

Macha Sladeck’s brows lifted in elabo- 
rate incredulity. 

“ But, signore, what more could you wish 
to know of mademoiselle than what you 
have already seen?” 

The impresario made an impatient ges- 


ture with his plump hands. The maitre de 
ballet emitted a disgusted grunt. 

“Come,” insisted Sansovino, “ my time 
is precious. Your artist is evidently a 
dancer of experience. Where did she gain 
that experience?” 

“If mademoiselle is not fresh from the 
Théatre National de |’Opéra, then I never 
trained a ballet corps!” Fuselli announced 
emphatically. 

Sladeck bent forward, and his small 
black eyes flashed from the broad face of 
the impresario to the excited blue eyes of 
the nervous little Frenchman. 

“Tt seems to me, gentlemen, that where 
or how mademoiselle gained her experience 
is a question of no significance. The point 
is that her genius has come to full flower, 
and that you and I recognize it. Am I not 
right?” 

“‘ Partially,” the impresario conceded 
crisply. ‘“ We feel no necessity to dissem- 
ble as far as the young lady’s talents are 
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concerned. That is not our method or our 
custom. Neither is it our custom to en- 
gage an artist of whom we know nothing.” 

“ Ah, signore!” Sladeck flung out his 
hands in mock despair. “Of whom you 
know nothing—you can say that after yes- 
terday? You have seen her dance. You 
know that in this country, at least, there 
is no one to compare with her, yet you 
ask—” 

“‘ Who she is, where she is from, how—” 

“* Nonessentials!” broke in Sladeck brisk- 
ly. “ Must genius be labeled and classified 
like the free patient in the hospital ward? 
To my mind it is an indignity to which the 
truly great should not be subjected. After 
all, genius is no matter of birth or nation- 
ality—it is a gift from the gods themselves. 
It has its own language, its own predilec- 
tions.” He saw the smoldering fury in the 
impresario’s eyes, and hurried on in a con- 
ciliatory tone. “ Besides, I may not di- 
vulge that which I have no right to divulge. 
If my artist prefers to keep those things 
not pertaining strictly to her art a mystery, 
who am I to question her motive?” 

“ Then it is mademoiselle—” 

“ Signore, who can account for the whims 
of genius? You noticed, perhaps, that 
mademoiselle was in mourning. She has 
but recently suffered a great loss. She 
courts no publicity save for her art, which 
is a thing apart from her personality. After 
all, it is her art with which you are con- 
cerned—with which your public will be 
concerned.” His black eyes gleamed, his 
voice was impassioned. “ There are com- 
pensations in this which you must see, my 
dear sirs! I bring you not only one of the 
greatest artists of all time, a jewel whose 
luster surpasses any it has been your privi- 
lege to show, but also a setting in which to 
present her—a setting more alluring than 
an international reputation. I bring you 
an artist set in mystery, than which there 
is no more alluring background, as every 
good showman knows.” 

He relaxed in his chair, took a gayly 
bordered handkerchief from his pocket, and 
mopped his forehead. 

The impresario was evidently unim- 
pressed by Sladeck’s fervid harangue. 

“We do not call ourselves showmen here, 
my friend,” he said coldly. “ You speak 
the language of vaudeville posters, of Coney 
Island barkers. In dealing with great art 
we do not find it necessary to equivocate. 
For an artist to swathe herself in mystery 
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is to cheapen her. It smacks of charlatan- 
ism. It is not our method. Of your dancer 
—you see, we do not even know her 
name!” 

“She is called Brazina,” Sladeck sup- 
plied promptly. 

‘* Bra-zeen-ah!” echoed M. Fuselli eager- 
ly, and wagged his white head. “I do not 
know it, but it is a beautiful name.” 

“ Of your dancer, then, Mile. Brazina,” 
the impresario continued, “I do not know 
what to say.” 

“ Ah, signore!l’? squeaked the maitre de 
ballet frantically. 

“ Our singers, our ballet corps, our solo 
dancers—all are the greatest in the world. 
They come to us after years of apprentice- 
ship, and most of them have already won 
their laurels. When an artist makes her 
appearance on our stage, we automatically 
sponsor her, but we cannot afford to spon- 
sor an artist of whom we know practically 
nothing—” 

“ Save that she can dance marvelously!” 
put in Sladeck sibilantly. “Save that she 
has no peer!” 

“He is right!” The maitre de ballet 
came out of his chair like a cork out of a 
bottle. ‘“‘ Signore, there can be no ‘ buts’ 
where this Bra-zeen-ah is concerned. I 
have seen them all—every one—and if she 
is not of them all the greatest, I shall be 
content to take up my residence at Pere 
Lachaise on the instant! Have I not plead- 
ed with you these many years to follow the 
example of Paris, of Petrograd, of Berlin, 
and give my ballet a guest danseuse? And 
now she has come, and you greet her with 
a ‘but 7!” 

“My good Fuselli! 
of repute, yes—” 

“ But an artist, no! Is that it? I ask 
you, is the girl an artist or no? Mille ton- 
nerres, it is her misfortune that through 
avarice or ignorance she has fallen into the 
hands of one who would exploit her like a 
trained seal!” Fuselli shook his head vio- 
lently. “1 cannot believe that this busi- 
ness of the mystery is of her own planning. 
And what of it? She is a creature en- 
dowed, signore!” 

Sladeck had listened to the Frenchman 
with a cunning smile on his lips which had 
turned sour at the slur upon himself, but 
he was in no position to permit himself 
finical scruples. 

“ Monsieur is right,” he said, “ though 
he is in error on some points. He has but 


A guest danseuse 
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echoed my words—it is mademoiselle’s art 
that we are discussing.” 

The impresario moved his massive head 
restlessly. 

“ But it is a high place to which she as- 
pires,” he insisted. “‘ How are we to an- 
nounce her? What are we to say of her to 
our patrons?” 

“ Nothing, signore!’”’ Sladeck spread his 
hands. “I am not unreasonable. I will 
make a definite offer. If you take me up, 
there will be no risk, save the risk all new 
artists run, and that will be hers and mine. 
She will dance once for you—M. Fuselli to 
say in what rélie—for nothing. There will 
be no announcement save her name on the 
program. In this way you will let your 
audience decide whether she is worthy— 
whether you will sponsor her. After that 
performance, if it has been to*your liking, 
we shall draw up the contract for made- 
moiselle’s services as guest danseuse for the 
season. The burden of decision will rest 
with the public. You will not be forced 
to announce or to advertise an unknown 
performer. Your audience will do that for 
you.” Once more Sladeck mopped his 
brow, upon which the incipient chill of de- 
feat had been gathering. ‘“ That is a fair 
offer, gentlemen, is it not?” 

“‘ By all means!” It was the little mai- 
tre de ballet who spoke first, but he ad- 
dressed the brooding impresario. “ He is 
still the vender of talking seals, signore, 
and he has brought them out on the plat- 
form outside his tent to make them bark 
a few free barks, so that his audience will 
want more; but it is a fair offer, no?” 

The impresario shoved back his chair, 
got laboriously to his feet, and lumbered a 
few paces back and forth over the deep- 
piled rug. Then he lifted his heavy shoul- 
ders and turned to Fuselli. 

“ Monsieur, I turn this over to you. It 
is against all precedent, but, if you want to 
present the girl for one performance, I have 
no objection.” 

“Objection! You speak the word! 
And you say if I want to! Mon Dieu!” 
In his rapture, Fuselli forgot even his re- 
pugnance for Macha Sladeck. “ You will 
bring mademoiselle to me. We shall ar- 
range. I have a new ballet in my desk 
drawer, where for years the rats have 
gnawed it, because I could find no dancer 
worthy of its beauty. Now it shall come 
forth!” He was fairly dancing. ‘“ You 
will bring her to me—Jla Brazeenah! It is 
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a Slavic name, eh, my friend? It is from Once they had accepted his proposal, he 
these Little Russians that so many of our had been ignored. Their conversation, 






great ballerinas have come.” much of it meaningless to him, had eddied 
“T did not say she was a Slav,” Sladeck about him, but had not drawn him in. The 
replied sullenly. maitre de ballet’s voice and manner already 





He could not understand the maitre de claimed la Brazeenah, as he called her, for 
hallet’s sudden change of mood. The little his own. Sladeck had expected to be dealt 
Frenchman was regarding him with a sort with as one of their own kind—his discov- 
of detached benevolence. It blunted the ery of Brazina merited that; but they had 
edge of his triumph. insulted him—had called him a vender of 

When he left them, half an hour later, trained seals! 
resentment was nibbling at him again. Well, they should crawl to him yet! 

(To be continued in the January number of MuNseEy’s MacazINeE) 













TO POSTUMUS—ON LIFE’S UNCERTAINTY 
Horace, Book Il, Ode xt 











Ax, Postumus, ah, Postumus, the years, 
The fleeting years, are flying, flying by! 
Thou canst not put off age with piety, 

Nor stay indomitable death with tears. 












Thou mightest bring to Pluto every day 
Three hundred bulls—the sacrifice were vain; 
Thou couldst not thus escape his dread domain; 

His dark stream waits—it is the common way. 








Where Tityus and thrice-dread Geryon wait 
Imprisoned, all men, Postumus, must go; 
Or prince or peasant, each must pass below; 

All, rich and poor alike, must share one fate. 













*Tis vain to try to guard this mortal breath— 
To shrink from war, to shun the restless sea, 
Or to escape fierce storms that peril thee; 

Thou canst not hide from fate or hold off death, 












Where dark Cocytus rolls its current slow, 
Where daughters of King Danaus still pour 
Their futile waters, and where evermore 

Toils wretched Sisyphus—there must thou go. 











Thy lands, thy house, thy wife thou canst not take; 
Aye, thou must leave each loved, well tended tree— 
Only the somber cypress thou shalt see; 

The wealth that’s thine to-day thou must forsake. 












Thou art its transient master, ah, my friend! 
A better man may soon have what is thine— 
Thine heir to-morrow may unlock thy wine 

For guests who praise him while they quaff thy blend! 

Roselle Mercier Montgomery 
































tered the office. He turned from 
the cashier of the Woodmere Na- 
tional Bank and gave O’Brien a curt nod. 

“ Just lock that door, Jack,” he said to 
O’Brien, and then, to the cashier: “ This 
is our man—the one I was telling you 
about. Tell him what you told me, will 
you, Carter?” He went on without wait- 
ing for the cashier to speak. “ Mr. Carter 
has something here he thinks we ought to 
look into, Jack,” he said, “ and I guess he’s 
right. You don’t know anything about 
this man Gatson who has rented the Foley 
house up there on Forest Avenue, do you?” 

“No, boss,” said O’Brien, seating him- 
self and putting his hat on the chief’s desk. 
“T didn’t know he had.” 

“You haven’t seen him?” 

“ Not that I know of,” replied O’Brien. 
“ What about it?” 

“ Well, you know the Foley house, any- 
way,” said the chief. 

“Oh, sure—the big red brick with all 
the bushes in the yard.” 

“ Well, Foley is in Europe with his fam- 
ily,” the chief went on, “ and this man Gat- 
son has rented the place furnished. He’s 
living there. That’s right, Carter?” 

“ Yes—he moved in last week,” con- 
firmed the cashier. 

“ Well, if you know the house, Jack,” 
said the chief, ‘ you know that Carter here 
lives next door, on the west. But that’s not 
the point, exactly.” 

“ Except,” explained the cashier, “ that 
it was one of the things that got me nervous 
—this man Gatson living next door to me. 
If he’s thinking of robbing our bank—” 

“ That’s the idea,” said the chief. “ This 
Gatson might have picked that Foley house 
so he could keep an eye on Carter, and get 
used to his hours and his goings and com- 


S chief looked up as O’Brien en- 
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THE PUZZLING AFFAIR THAT ENGAGED A NUMBER OF THE 
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ings. It seems Gatson came down to the 
bank and opened an account. He said he 
expected to live in Woodmere from now on, 
and wanted a bank to draw checks on. 
That was all right—just the usual thing; 
but here’s what got Carter suspicious, 
This man Gatson, talking in a chatty way, 
told Carter he used to work for the Im- 
perial Bank Note Engraving Company over 
in New York. He said he was an engraver. 
As a matter of fact, he never did work 
there.” 

“No, sir—he never did,” agreed the 
cashier. 

“ Because,” said the chief, ‘“‘ before Mr. 
Carter came out here to take this cashier- 
ship in the Woodmere National, he was 
bookkeeper for the Imperial Bank Note 
concern. How long did you say you were 
there, Carter?” 

“ Eighteen years,” said Carter. “ Talk- 
ing with this Gatson man, I chatted along 
and got him to say when he was with the 
Imperial concern. It was when I was there, 
and we had no such man in our employ. 
Gatson never did work for the Imperial— 
I'll swear to that!” 

“So, you see!” said the chief. “ Now, 
what Mr. Carter would like to know is 
what that man is up to; and I’d like to 
know it, too. It looks queer to me. If 
he’s a crook, we don’t want him to pull off 
anything here in Woodmere—that’s sure.” 

“I suggested to the chief that if he could 
investigate a littlke—” said the cashier. 

“Yes, and that’s why I sent for you, 
Jack,” said the chief. “ There’s nothing 
troubling you much just now, is there?” 

“No, I’m free enough,” said O’Brien. 
“T’ve got time enough. Does this fellow 
sport a car?” 

“Yes, a big blue-black limousine,” said 
the cashier. ‘“ He seems to have plenty of 
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money. He has a runabout, too, but his 
wife uses that.” 

“ Does her own driving?” O’Brien asked. 

if3 Yes.” 

“TJ was thinking,” O’Brien said, “ that I 
might get in there as chauffeur. I may be 
able to do that, but I’ll have to work it 
mighty carefully. If this fellow Gatson is 
planning a bank job, his chauffeur may be 
one of the gang. What sort of man is he?” 

“ Big man, very impressive,” said the 
cashier. “ He weighs all of two hundred 
and twenty pounds, I’d say, and he’s a glib 
talker. He likes to talk about his car and 
about his servants and about his wife—or 
pretends he likes to.” 

“ What’s his wife like?” asked O’Brien. 

“Well, that’s another thing—she don’t 
seem to fit in, somehow,” said Carter. “ She 
don’t seem to be his type at all. She’s a 
thin little woman, and rather a keen sport. 
Gatson told me she was a wonderfully fine 
housekeeper, but my wife says she’s never 
at home. She gets away from the house in 
the morning, in that car of hers, and she 
don’t come back until dinner. She’s taken 


quite a shine to that little Italian druggist’s 
They go out in the 


wife—Bissisi’s wife. 
car together a lot.” 

“ Bissisi is the fellow who bought out 
Granton’s place,” said the chief. “ He’s 
living next door to this Gatson fellow.” 

“T know him,” said O’Brien. “ Nice 
little fellow he is, too, but his wife struck 
me as rather flashy.” 

“ Well, there it is, Jack,” said the chief. 
“That’s all there is to it, so far. There 
may be nothing in it. This Gatson may 
be another of these hot air flingers, and he 
may have spilled that about the Imperial 
Bank Note Company just to be saying 
something. He may have known some cne 
who did work there, and he may have been 
trying to make a hit with Carter by talk- 
ing something he thought Carter might be 
interested in.” 

“ But why should he?” asked the cashier. 
“Tf he’s straight, why should he lie at all? 
If he’s not up to some crooked game, why 
should he lie to a bank cashier, of all 
people?” 

“ That’s it,” said the chief. “There you 
have it, Jack.” 

“Tt won’t hurt to look into it a little, 
anyway, chief,” remarked O’Brien, reach- 
ing for his hat. ‘ You can leave it to me. 
There won’t be any bank robbery, if that’s 
what he’s up to.” 


“ Just keep me in touch, Jack,” said the 
chief. 

“ Surest thing!” replied O’Brien, and 
unlocked the door and went out. 


IT 


Tue chief of the Inster County police 
had but one detective at his command, and 
that one was Jack O’Brien. For his pur- 
poses, the chief could have had no better 
man. Forty years old, if he was a day, but 
so thin and wiry that in a tweed cap and 
sporty clothes he could pass as a young 
fellow of twenty, Jack O’Brien kept him- 
self submerged among the loafers who shook 
craps, took occasional jobs, and hung 
around street corners. That he was con- ~ 
nected with the police of Inster County few 
indeed knew. 

Like many of the newspaper men of 
small towns, Jack O’Brien had been told 
again and again that he was wasting his 
talents, and that he ought to go to the big 
city, but—also like those same newspaper 
men—Jack knew what he liked. He liked 
the sort of detective work this big suburban 
county called on him to do. 

Inster County, so near New York, con- 
tained eighteen or twenty goodly suburban 
villages, some ranking as towns. A man 
might live in one of these communities all 
his life and never be known in the next. 

With native cleverness O’Brien had fig- 
ured that the least conspicuous man in the 
world is the man in debt—the man who 
owes quite a little money, but in small sums 
and to many people. Such a man, with 
creditors on every side, is rather expected 
to dodge and slink and hurry down this 
street or up that street when he sees an 
acquaintance. 

For this reason Jack O’Brien borrowed 
endlessly. He was constantly asking some 
one to lend him a couple of dollars. He 
was delighted when he heard any one speak 
of him as “that lazy bum.” He knew’ 
then that he was successfully keeping in 
character. 

By this means, too, he was justified in 
taking all sorts of very temporary jobs. It 
was known everywhere that Jack had about 
reached the limit of his borrowing, and that 
it was work or starve with him now. Thus, 
too, he was justified in passing from one 
town in the county to another. 

““ Where’s Jack?” some one would ask. 

“Oh, that bum?” would be the scornful 
reply. ‘“ He couldn’t borry any more off’n 

























the folks in this town, so he’s gone over to 
Woodmere to try to pull their legs awhile. 
Why? What you want to know for?” 

“ Feller wants his grass cut.” 

The money O’Brien borrowed he put in 
a bank, and of the lenders he kept a care- 
ful account. In the eight years he had been 
the secret police force of Inster County, he 
had actually borrowed nine thousand dol- 
lars, and the sum was constantly being in- 
creased. Those who lent him money never 
expected to get it back, but when a lender 
actually needed the money Jack would re- 
turn it. This seldom happened, however, 
and it amused O’Brien to borrow as often 
as he could. He had a smiling theory that 
it would be possible to amass a competency 
—say one hundred thousand dollars — in 
these small loans from those who would 
never expect, when making the loans, to 
have the money returned. 

Having left the town hall by the back 
gate, behind the lockup, Jack O’Brien 
strolled down the main street, looking at 
the gutter, with his hands in his pockets, 
his hat over one eye, and a cigarette in the 
corner of his mouth. Now and then he 
stopped and turned over some scrap of pa- 
per in the gutter, pushing it with his toe. 
When he saw a half smoked cigarette, he 
picked it up and put it in his pocket. 

At the bank corner he ran into four or 
five young loafers. 

“ Say, Red,” he said, “ how about stak- 
ing me to a couple of dollars until I get a 
job of work?” 

“Yes! Like Kelly you'll get a job of 
work! I ain’t got no two dollars, anyway.” 

“ How ’bout you, Randall? Come on— 
be a good fellow, and let me have a couple 
of dollars!” 


“ Yeh—a couple of dollars! How about: 


that couple of dollars you got off me Sat- 
urday? Where’s them dollars?” 

“ Ah, pshaw!” said O’Brien, in seeming 
dejection. ‘ You’re a fine open-hearted 
bunch, you are! I ain’t got a cent.” 

“Go rustle yourself a job, then, Jack,” 
Red advised. ‘“ We ain’t no banks.” 

As O’Brien had expected and planned, 
Carter, the cashier of the bank, passed just 
then. O’Brien turned to him. 

“Say, listen, Mr. Carter,” he whined. 
“T got to get a job. You don’t know any- 
body could give me a job for a couple of 
days, do you?” 

The cashier looked at O’Brien with evi- 
dent surprise. 
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“ Say, listen,” said O’Brien, taking Car- 
ter’s sleeve. ‘ How about this new guy up 
there in the Foley house? You got a pull 
with him, ain’t you? How about getting 
me a job with him?” 

Carter kept a steady face. 

“He might need some one, at that,” he 
said. “I don’t mind telephoning him, if 
he’s at home. Come in the bank a minute.” 

Safe in the bank’s office, O’Brien dropped 
his pose. 

“ That’s all right, Mr. Carter,” he said. 
“Let it slide. Did you see who was stand- 
ing by the lamp-post out there? That was 
this Gatson’s chauffeur. He heard me, and 
that’s all I wanted. So let it go this way— 
you’ve thought it over, and you don’t care 
to recommend me to any of the bank’s cus- 
tomers. You’ve lent me a dollar instead.” 

“ Just as you say, O’Brien.” 

O’Brien left the bank with a dollar in 
his hand and joined the group on the cor- 
ner again. 

“ That cheap skate threw me down,” he 
said; “ but I got a dollar off him, anyway. 
Say, does any of you know anything about 
this new man that’s in Foley’s house? I 
got a hunch I ought to get a job there.” 

“Sure you ought!” laughed Red. “ He 
don’t know you, Jack.” 

Gatson’s chauffeur—he was not yet in 
uniform, but he was soon to be—turned. 

“ What kind of work can you do, bo?” 
he asked. 

“Me? Any kind,” said O’Brien. 

. “Can you shove a lawn mower?” 

“ Best thing I do!” 

“ You’re on, then,” said the chauffeur. 
“ Are you ready now?” 

“ Never was no readier.”’ 

“ Jump in that car, then,” said the chauf- 
feur. ‘“ We'll go!” 

O’Brien opened the car door and slid into 
the heavily upholstered seat. The chauf- 
feur took his own seat, and swung the car 
away from the curb and on toward the hill. 

“ Say, listen to me,” he said, slowing the 
car, when they had gone a short distance. 
“You work this right and this will be a 
steady job, and not so hard, either. I’m 
supposed to cut that grass, see? I don’t 
do it. It’s not in my line, cutting grass. 
I’m not one of these farm hands, see? I’m 
a city chauffeur. I don’t herd chickens or 
manicure the radishes. I drive a car. So 
this will be like this—I’m trying to work 
this lawn mower, and I don’t know how to 
do it, and you come passing by and lean 
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over the fence. You start to tell me how, 
and I say, ‘ All right, bo! If you know so 
much about it, you come in and do this lit- 
tle job.’ So you come in and push the 
grass cutter; and to-night, when the boss 
shows up, I tell him he’s got to hire you, 
because I don’t know anything about cut- 
ting hay, see? You cop a job, because the 
boss don’t care any more for money than 
you do for dead leaves.” 

“ Listens all right to me,” said O’Brien. 

Near the Foley house of mystery he got 
out of the car and sat at the side of the 
street until he heard the clank of a lawn 
mower as it was dragged over a sill. 
O’Brien arose then and strolled to the Fo- 
ley fence. In a few minutes he was push- 
ing the lawn mower back and forth across 
the lawn. 

HI 


“ WHATEVER you are, you're no fool,” 
was what O’Brien thought as Gatson ques- 
tioned him before hiring him as yard man. 

The big man had raised no particular ob- 
jection when the chauffeur informed him 
that cutting the lawn was not a chauffeur’s 
job. To hire another man for such work 
seemed to be a matter of small importance 
to Gatson, but the questions he asked 
O’Brien were keen and searching, and went 
farther afield than do the questions usually 
asked of a prospective man of all work. 
The big man asked if Jack could drive a 
car in case of necessity, and questioned him 
regarding his birth, his age, how long he 
had lived in the village, and how many peo- 
ple he knew. 

“ Clever!” thought O’Brien. “I look 
like a bum, and you think you may be able 
to use me in your business. Very good, 
Mr. G.! That suits me. The more you 
use me, the more I’ll know!” 

He answered accordingly. 

“Do you know this Italian next door?” 
Gatson asked. 

When O’Brien answered that he did 
know Vincent Bissisi, Gatson asked what 
sort of woman Bissisi’s wife was. 

“He doesn’t know that I know his wife 
is training with the lady,” Jack thought, 
and he replied that he guessed Mrs. Bissisi 
was all right. 

“ And what do you know about this man 
on the other side of me—this banker?” 
Gatson asked. 

O’Brien grinned inwardly. 

“ Tightwad, like all them bankers,” said 


O’Brien; “but a good enough fellow, I 
guess. You ought to get along with him 
O. K., if you don’t want him to lend you 
money.” 

“T like this little Italian Bissisi,” said 
Gatson. “ He seems a live wire. I don’t 
know about Carter; he seems stand-offish. 
Is he one of the old families?” 

“Him? No!” scoffed O’Brien. “ This 
town never saw a Carter until he came here 
to run this bank. He’s no more old family 
than I am. He’s stuffy because he’s got a 
swell job.” 

“It’s of na importance one way or the 
other,” said Gatson. “It is only that I ex- 
pect to live here, and I’d like friendly 
neighbors. How does Bissisi stand here? 
Would it—would I lose caste if I associated 
with him?” 

‘What do you mean, caste?” asked 
O’Brien. 

“Would the better people of the town 
consider that I was making the wrong 
friends?” 

“ Well, he’s new here,” said O’Brien, “TI 
don’t think it would boost you much. This 
burg is sort of old style—it don’t take to 
new-come foreigners. Bissisi will have to 
live here a couple of hundred years or so 
before he stacks up just right, I guess—if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“That’s exactly what I do mean,” said 
Gatson, frowning. “ You’d say, then, that 
—well, put it this way—you’d say it would 
be better for my wife and me to associate 
with the Carters rather than with the Bis- 
sisi family, if we want to stay here in 
Woodmere?” 

“‘ Sure I would!” replied O’Brien. 

“ That’s what I wanted to know,” said 
Gatson, and he gave O’Brien some general 
suggestions regarding the work to be done 
about the place. ‘I may have to ask you 
some other questions, O’Brien,” he added. 
“TI know how easily newcomers can make 
mistakes in these old towns.” 

“ Anything I know you can know, boss,” 
said O’Brien. 

Gatson said that that would be satisfac- 
tory, and went into the house. 

It was three days before O’Brien found 
a chance to see the chief of police. 

“ How are you making out?” the chief 
asked him. 

“‘ Chief,” said O’Brien earnestly, “‘ Car- 
ter sure did have a sound hunch! That 
house is a mystery house, if ever there was 
one! ‘There’s something going on there— 
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something dead wrong; but if you asked 
me what it was, I’d have to say I don’t 
know any more about it than you do. It 
has me guessing. I don’t know yet 
whether—” 

He stopped to grin and shake his head. 

“As bad as that?” asked the chief. 

“T’ve been there three days now,” said 
O’Brien, “ and I’ve had both eyes and both 
ears wide open every minute. All I can 
say is that there’s more crookedness there 
than I ever smelled in one place, and yet 
I can’t say who the crook is. I haven’t 
the slightest idea. All I know is that there’s 
some big mystery in that house. I don’t 
know whether Gatson is. the big crook or 
merely the biggest boob I ever met. I can’t 
make out his wife at all. I can’t figure out 
that chauffeur. Why, blame it, chief, I 
can’t even make up my mind about the 
cook or the parlor maid! One minute I 
think they’re all crooks, and the next min- 
ute I don’t know what to think.” ~ 

“ What’s so queer about it?” the chief 
asked. 

“Well, that’s the trouble,” replied 
O’Brien. “It’s all queer, but I can’t put 
my finger on a single thing that és queer. 
Let me put it to you this way, chief—you 
know what an ordinary house is, with an 
ordinary family in it? Here’s a man and 
his wife, say, and they have an outfit of 
servants, just as these Gatsons have —a 
chauffeur, a yard man, a cook, one girl who 
is kitchenmaid and parlor maid, and an- 
other who is waitress and chambermaid. A 
household like that just goes ahead and 
lives its life. There’s nothing queer about 
it. Maybe the two maids have a fuss now 
and then, or they’re sore at each other be- 
cause the chauffeur is making up to the 
wrong one, or the cook grumbles about 
something, or the man and his wife talk 
about the car, or a book, or where they'll 
go that night. You know what I mean, 
chief—they just live along like folks; but 
nothing like that up there! Boss, they’re 
all waiting for something to happen. 
They’re all waiting for something big to 
happen. It’s like a funeral—or not like a 
funeral, either. It’s as if they all knew 
there was a ton of dynamite under that 
house, and they were expecting it to ex- 
plode any minute. They’re holding their 
breath—that’s about the size of it.” 

“You mean they’re all in on whatever is 
going to happen?” 

“No, I don’t mean that, either,” said 
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O’Brien. “TI tell you I don’t know what I 
mean. It looks to me now—if anything is 
going to be pulled off—as if Gatson himself 
was the one who isn’t in it at all. Honest- 
ly, he seems the most innocent of the lot.” 

“More innocent than the cook?” the 
chief asked laughingly. 

“Now, take that very cook,” replied 
O’Brien, leaning forward. ‘“She’s Irish, 
and she’s a peach of a cook, but I can’t 
make her out. Naturally, I tried to make 
friends up there, to find out something. 
You know how those big Irish cook ladies 
are—terrible talkers, a lot of them; but 
this one is aclam! She talks, but she don’t 
say anything. She makes conversation.” 

O’Brien hit his knee a whack. 

“That’s it!” he cried triumphantly. 
“ That’s what I mean—one of the things— 
they’re all making conversation every min- 
ute of the day. There isn’t one of them 
that ever says anything naturally, unless 
it’s Gatson himself once in a _ while. 
They’re all concealing things—trying not 
to let you guess what they’ve got in their 
minds.” 

“Well, then,” suggested the chief, “ that 
shows they’re all one bunch of crooks, don’t 
it? You're up there, an outsider, and 
they’re all trying to keep the real goods 
from you.” 

“Yes, but why need they have taken 
me in among them?” asked O’Brien. 
“Take Joe, that chauffeur, for instance. 
He’s the worst of the lot, and he’s the man 
who hired me. He practically picked me 
up and took me there, as if he needed me 
in his business, so to speak; but he’s a clam 
like the rest. He won’t say a word. I give 
him plenty of chances, too. I’ve taken the 
talkative line up there. I talk all the time 
—one of these tireless talkers.” 

“ Making conversation, hey?” smiled the 
chief. “Like the rest of them?” 

“ Well, there may be something in that, 
too,” said O’Brien thoughtfully. ‘“ Maybe 
I do make more conversation than is natu- 
ral. Maybe I’d better try a different 
curve.” 

“You handle it the way you think is 
best,” said the chief. 

“Yes, that’s my idea, too,” agreed 
O’Brien. “T’ve got to feel my way. It’s 
big, whatever it is. Do you know what 
my notion is now, chief, if bank robbery 
is what’s in the wind? Gatson isn’t the big 
gun—he’s a blind. Joe, the chauffeur, is 
the big breeze.” 




















“That might be so, too,” said the chief. 
“ Unless Gatson is the brain and Joe is 
the brawn,” said O’Brien. 
“That happens sometimes,” ‘said the 
chief. 
IV 


Ir was another three days before Jack 
O’Brien reported to the chief again. 

“Well, chief, I’m getting somewhere,” he 
said this time. ‘I’ve had a sign that the 
doings up there are queer. I shouldn’t 
wonder if I got some sort of a straight 
hunch soon now. Gatson has shown a tip 
of a finger, if no more.” 

“ How’s that?” the chief asked. 

“Like this,” explained O’Brien. “I 
keep my eyes open day and night up there. 
Last night, about midnight, I got out of 
my room over the garage. There are two 
rooms up there; I have one and Joe has 
the other. Joe was down below, tinkering 
the car—the big car—and I knew that that 
car did not need any tinkering. I slipped 
down the stairs and hid in the bushes out 
there, because I figured that Joe was not 
tinkering that car for nothing. Sure 
enough, in about half an hour the cook—- 
Maggie—came out. She slithered up to 
the garage door and gave it a gentle tap, 
and Joe let her in. He closed the door 
instantly. 

“¢ Here’s where I learn something,’ I 
said. 

“T was just starting out of the bushes, 
to get my ear against the door, when Gat- 
son himself came from the house—bare- 
footed, mind you! He came along as gen- 
tly as he could, chicken stepping over the 
sharp gravel of the driveway; and when he 
was close to the garage he stopped and 
looked and listened. I couldn’t see him 
very well, because it was so dark, but he 
knew his ground. He tiptoed to the east 
side of the garage, and slipped in there 
without making a breath of sound. It’s 
like this—his garage is on the east edge of 
the Foley lot, and Bissisi’s is on the west 
edge of the other lot, and Gatson edged in 
between the two garages. There was just 
enough room for him, and no more. That’s 
clear enough, isn’t it? He was there to 
hear what Joe had to say to Maggie. He 
must have been keeping an eye on Maggie, 
and must have seen her slip out.” 

“ Sounds reasonable,” agreed the chief. 

“Yes, but what would a cook have to 
say to a chauffeur that the boss would be 
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wanting to hear?” asked O’Brien. “ That’s 
what gets me. I’ll swear I can’t make head 
or tail of it yet, chief, unless there’s real 
crooked work in hand up there.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“ Well, here’s a thing I can’t make any- 
thing out of,” said O’Brien. “ See if you 
can. Night before last the boss and his 
wife had a row. They had a regular cat- 
and-dog squabble. He was tearing around 
shouting, and she was snapping back and 
laying down the law, and all over Mrs. 
Bissisi. The boss wasn’t going to have her 
associate with Mrs. Bissisi any more—the 
woman wasn’t their class. They had it 
hot and heavy, the first real human stuff 
I’ve heard in that house, and then what do 
you think?” 

“ What?” asked the chief. 

“The lady won. The Bissisis, both of 
them, are coming over to-night to play mah 
jong. Can you beat it, after the boss shout- 
ing he wouldn’t have that little Italian in 
the house on any terms? To-day the boss 
went down and bought a fifty-dollar mah 
jong set, and he’s going to let the Bissisi 
couple teach them to play. Do you know 
how it begins to look to me, chief? It be- 
gins to look as if Joe, the chauffeur, was 
the crook, and as if Maggie was in it with 
him, and that Gatson and his wife are just 
poor simps who have half a notion that Joe 
and the cook are trying to put something 
over on them, but are not sure. They cer- 
tainly have me puzzled!” 

“ There’s nothing you can do but hang 
on as you are doing,” said the chief. 
“Keep your eyes and ears open. Some- 
thing may break, sooner or later.” 

O’Brien said that was his opinion also, 
and he returned to his duties as general 
utility man for Mr. Gatson. Before the 
week was out, he had two matters to report 
that were of real importance. 

“ Chief,” he said, when he was closeted 
with his superior, “ things are beginning to 
move up there. They’re crooks, sure 
enough, and I think I know what kind of 
crooks, A bad lot! I think they count on 
bumping me off when the time comes, 
chief.” 

“No! You don’t mean it? Murder 
you?” 

“Yes, sir—just that,” said O’Brien. 
“ Let me tell you the whole thing, and then 
you can tell me what you think about it. 
Did I tell you that one of the maids there 
—the one who waits on table—is called 
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Marie? No? Well, she is. She’s a 
Frenchy, and a mighty good-looker, with 
black hair and black eyes, and as bright as 
tacks. As I looked at it, she was probably 
the easiest one to learn things from of that 
whole lot up there at the mystery house; 
so I’ve been sort of making up to her, chief 
—joshing with her, and telling her she was 
a peach, and so on. I thought she might 
fall for me, and then, if we got thick 
enough, she might spill something about 
what was doing. I thought I had her al- 
most eating out of my hand, chief, when 
what do I run across?” 

O’Brien reached into his pocket and drew 
out a sheet of paper. 

“I copied this,” he said, handing it to 
the chief. ‘“ Here’s how I got the chance. 
On Thursday this Marie has her afternoon 
off, and about noon she went out, all rigged 
up to kill. I’m out in the yard, mowing 
the lawn, and up comes that thunderstorm 
you probably noticed, with rain in buckets 
and the wind a regular hurricane. I 
dropped the mower and beat it for the 
kitchen, and I’m there about a minute 
when Maggie, the cook lady, came hurry- 
ing in. She’s been upstairs closing win- 


dows, and she says she can’t lower the win- 
dow in this Marie’s room, because it’s 
jammed against the screen or something, 
and will I go up and shut the window? 
So I beat it up to the third floor and closed 
the window. Then I thought I would have 
a quick look around, and I began going 


through Marie’s things. Under the edge 
of the matting I found this, written out on 
a sheet of paper. Read it, chief!” 

The chief frowned as he read what 
O’Brien had copied: 


The yard man is a young fellow named Jack 
O’Brien. Joe picked him up in the village and got 
Gatson to hire him. In the village O’Brien is 
known as a shiftless loafer, disliking work, and 
never holding a job long. As a matter of fact, 
he is the confidential investigator employed by 
the Inster County police. Since he has been here 
he has been reporting to his chief at regular in- 
tervals. We do not consider him dangerous, and 
could get rid of him easiiy, but it is probably 
better to allow him to remain, as a more danger- 
ous man might be put on the job if O’Brien was 
withdrawn. Will keep a sharp eye on him. If he 
seems liable to be a nuisance when things reach 
a more vital stage, we can then get him out of 
the way. 


The chief studied this awhile. 
turned to O’Brien. 

“Was this in Marie’s handwriting?” he 
asked. 


Then he 
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“No, chief,” said O’Brien. ‘ That’s one 
thing about it. It was in Joe’s hand—Joe, 
the chauffeur.” 

“ A sort of report he has made to Marie, 
huh?” 

“ Yes, and that puzzles me. Why should 
he? Is she the head of that gang? She 
has brains enough, I’ll say!” 

“ What’s the other thing that turned 
up?” the chief inquired. 

“The first was a wooden case, and the 
rest was more wooden cases,” said O’Brien. 
“The first one came to the house, and the 
truckman couldn’t handle it; so he called 
to Joe, and Joe called me, and the three of 
us carried it into the house. Mrs. Gatson 
was home, and she went into a sort of fit 
of happiness because that case had come 
safely. It was a big box, about five feet 
square. When Joe and I opened it, it had 
engravings in it—framed engravings, ready 
to hang on a wall.” 

“ Engravings! Gatson told Carter, the 
casnier, that he was an engraver.” 

“Yes. Well, these were no engravings 
that Gatson had done, except a few of 
them. These were landscapes and things 
like that, and by a lot of people. Mrs. Gat- 
son said they were worth a lot of money— 
thousands of dollars, she. said. It was a 
collection Gatson had got together... She 
said he was an engraver, and appreciated 
such things; but there were three or four 
of those frames had a different sort of en- 
graving in them—stock certificates, boss, 
and bonds of different sorts, marked ‘ speci- 
men.’ Mrs. Gatson said those were the 
things Gatson had engraved. That had 
been his business; but he was out of it now, 
she told us, and was going in for art. He 
was going to make engravings of land- 
scapes, just for the fun of it.” 

“‘ Some folks do,” said the chief. 

“Yes, but listen to this, chief,” said 
O’Brien. “ Do you want to know what was 
engraved on those specimen bonds and 
stock certificates, in the little line that tells 
where they were engraved? ‘ Imperial 
Bank Note Engraving Company, New 
York ’—the concern Mr. Carter used to 
work for—the concern Carter says Gatson 
never did work for. Does that look fishy, 
or doesn’t it? What do you make of it? 
Is Carter trying to put something over, or 
don’t he know what he is talking about, or 
what?” 

“T can clear that up in a minute,” said 
the chief, reaching for his telephone. . “I 














can ask the Imperial people about Gatson, 
and about Carter, too.” 

“ All right,” said O’Brien; “but hear 
the rest of this first—about the second lot 
of cases. They came the next day, and 
Gatson had me and Joe open them in the 
cellar. What do you think was in those 
cases, Chief? A complete engraving outfit 
and a press to do the printing on, with ink, 
tools, and the whole business. Gatson has 
a carpenter up there now, building a sort 
of workshop in the cellar, to do his engrav- 
ing and printing in. Now go ahead and ask 
those Imperial people about Gatson and 
Carter.” 

The chief looked up the number, got the 
Imperial Bank Note Engraving Company 
on the wire, and asked for the president. 
In a minute or two he reached that official 
and asked his questions. 

“No, I don’t care to say who this is,” 
he said, in answer to a question which the 
president gave him in return. “ It’s impor- 
tant—I’ll say that. How about Carter?” 

The chief listened to what was evidently 
a longish report on the cashier of the Wood- 
mere National. As he listened, he jotted a 
word on his pad from time to time. 

“ And Gatson—how about him? Did he 
work for your concern?” 

Again the chief listened. 

“ Well, Jack,” he said when he had hung 
up, “I don’t know that this gets you any- 
where much. Carter is all right. The Im- 
perial Bank Note concern says he merits 
the fullest. confidence. He’s clean as a 
whistle and straight as a string, and any- 
thing he says is -certain to be the truth. 
They say we can believe every word Carter 
ever says.” 

“ And what about Gatson?” : 

“ That’s the queer part,” said the chief. 
“ They said exactly the same thing about 
Gatson. Gatson is as clean as a whistle 
and as straight as a string, too, and any- 
thing he says is the truth. He was work- 
ing for the Imperial while Carter was there. 
What do you make of that?” 

“JT don’t make anything of it,” said 
O’Brien. “ I’ve got to think it over, boss. 
What have you got to say about that Marie 
report? Am I going to be pulled off this 
case when it comes to a climax, as that re- 
port to her said?” 

The chief leaned over and _ patted 
O’Brien’s shoulder. 

“Not for a minute, Jack!” he declared. 
“You're going to stick on this job till the 
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finish. I don’t know what’s happening up 
there at your mystery house, but you’re go- 
ing to stay on the job until you find out.” 


V 


As a matter of fact, nothing seemed to 
be happening at the mystery house. As the 
days passed, the air of mystery at first ob- 
served by O’Brien seemed to evaporate. 
The servants, forming acquaintances in the 
village, had more to talk about, and their 


conversation became more natural and less 


like that of people who are merely making 
talk. Gatson, now that he had his engrav- 
ing outfit set up in his little shop in the 
cellar, had more to occupy his time and 
more to talk about. He seemed to find 
great satisfaction in playing with his inks 
and gravers, and spent a good part of each 
night, after his wife had retired, in his cel- 
lar room. 

Mrs. Gatson had apparently given up 
Woodmere society as almost too difficult 
for her climbing abilities, and had taken 
Mrs. Bissisi as her best friend and closest 
companion. The Bissisi couple were con- 
stant guests. They came to dinner fre- 
quently, and hardly missed an evening of 
mah jong, playing until eleven o’clock. 
There was no gambling, the play being for 
points only, but the two men kept a record. 
It was a sort of tournament. 

Gatson, too, was beginning to be known 
around town. Some citizens met him, and 
knew him well enough to speak to him when 
they saw him. 

“T don’t know,” O’Brien said doubtful- 
ly, after a few weeks of this. ‘ When I 
get away from that place, chief, I feel as if 
the whole business was nothing but a wild- 
goose chase. I feel as if I was a fool to 
hang around there. The minute I get off 
the place I can’t see why I should spend 
another day on the job, but the minute I 
go back I sort of sense something. I don’t 
know how to say it, but there’s a wrong 
feel to things. Everything runs all right. 
The cook cooks, and the chauffeur chauffs, 
and the lady of the house ladies it like any 
one else, but yet they don’t! As I said, 
chief, I don’t know how to put it into words, 
but it’s as if the cook wasn’t only a cook. 
but a cook plus something. She does every- 
thing a cook ought to do, and she doesn’t 
do anything else, as far as I can put it into 
words, but just the same she does! She 
listens. They all listen all the time; and 
yet I can’t get at anything.” 
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“ You’re not asleep on the job, are you, 
Jack?” the chief asked. 

“Me? Not for a minute!” declared 
O’Brien. ‘“ Say, don’t I remember that re- 
port on me that Marie had under the mat- 
ting? Don’t I remember the cook sneak- 
ing out to the garage to have a secret talk 
with Joe? ‘And the boss stealing out after 
her and hiding alongside the garage? I’m 
not asleep, boss; but I can’t see any bank 
robbers in the bunch now—no, sir! Do 
you want me to tell you what I do think?” 

“ You’re supposed to do that, ain’t you?” 

“ Well, it sounds so wild I hate to say it 
until I get more facts,” said O’Brien; “ but 
what I think is that Gatson and that whole 
gang are a bunch of counterfeiters. I think 
it’s a big deal they have on hand—so big 
that they can take a lot of time to get it 
in proper shape. What do you know about 
Bissisi?” he asked suddenly. 

“ Bissisi? Nothing. Why?” 

“Is he bootlegging or anything? Here’s 
what came to my mind—how about this 
Gatson being a counterfeiter getting ready 
to turn out a big lot of false money and 
getting close to this Bissisi to use him as a 
distributor?” 

“Might be something in that,” said the 
chief. 

“Yes. What if Bissisi is the head of a 
big gang of bootleggers or smugglers?” sug- 
gested O’Brien, “ which would give him an 
outlet for a lot of phony money? Or may- 
be just an Italian who knows a lot of 
crooked Italians who wouldn’t be above 
passing bad money? And how about Gat- 
son getting ready to turn out the money 
there in his cellar, while he’s making friends 
with Bissisi and feeling him out—this wife 
of Gatson’s making the proper friendly con- 
nection through Mrs. Bissisi? Does that 
sound reasonable at all?” 

“ Yes, it does,” the chief admitted. “I 
don’t know but what you’ve hit it, Jack. 
Can you keep some sort of an eye on that 
cellar outfit of Gatson’s?” 

“Tt’s not so easy,” O’Brien said. “I’m 
up there in the garage at night, and the 
house is kept locked. He does his work at 
night.” 

“ How about having one of the servants 
admit you?” 

“Oh, they’re all in the gang—I’d bet on 
that.” 

“ How about concealing yourself in the 
house?” 

“No good. Here’s this Joe fellow sleep- 
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ing over the garage, and he keeps an eye 
like a hawk’s on me all the time.” 

“Then what can you do, Jack?” 

“Just hang around and keep my own 
eyes open,” admitted O’Brien. “It does 
seem a waste of time; but if you’re willing, 
I shouldn’t complain.” 

“I’m willing,” said the chief. “I put 
you on the job, and I'll keep you there— 
you’ve got my promise for that.” 

“ And maybe something will break before 
long. Let’s hope so,” said O’Brien. 

He went back to the mystery house, 
thinking over the case as he went, and 
walked up the graveled drive to the garage. 
Joe was out with the car, and the garage 
door stood open. O’Brien walked in and 
took down his overalls, which hung on a 
peg. He slipped his legs into them and 
pulled the straps over his shoulders, 

Then he noticed an envelope in the 
pocket of the overalls. He took it out and 
looked at it curiously, for he had left no 
such thing in the pocket, he was sure. It 
bore his name. He tore it open and found 
a check, made out to him. With the check 
was a short note from Mr. Gatson, inform- 
ing him briefly that because of other ar- 
rangements his services would no longer be 
needed. 

VI 


O’BRIEN seated himself on a box and 
studied the situation. He was fired, and 
that meant that he could no longer study 
the mystery house at such close range, 
Once out of this job as yard man, he would 
have much more trouble in keeping in touch 
with affairs in the mystery house. 

Why had he received this notice to quit? 
Did Gatson suspect him, or was the threat 
in Joe’s memorandum to Marie being car- 
ried out? O’Brien folded the letter in his 
hand and walked to the kitchen. 

Maggie was there, preparing vegetables 
for dinner. She looked up, as O’Brien en- 
tered, and gave him a word of friendly 
greeting. 

“ Mag,” Jack said, “ I’m fired!” 

“ You—fired? Go away with you, Mr. 
O’Brien!” the cook exclaimed. ‘ What 
should they be throwing you out for?” 

“Don’t know,” said O’Brien. “ He 
don’t say. Just says I’m fired.” 

“Who says so?” 

“The boss—Gatson.” 

“ Have ye talked to Joe about it yet?” 
the cook asked, after a moment of thought. 
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“ No — why should I?” asked O’Brien. 
“ What’s Joe got to do with it?” 

“‘ Maybe something and maybe nothing,” 
the cook replied. “I’ve nothing more to 
say about it. What should I know about 
it, Mr. O’Brien? ‘What were you fired 
for?” 

“ Nothing,” said O’Brien. ‘“ He just let 
me go, the boss did.” 

“See Joe,” again advised the cook. “I 
dunno—maybe he could hold your job for 
you.” 

As soon as Joe returned with the car, 
O’Brien told him. 

“ Say, is that so?” Joe exclaimed. “ Ain’t 
that a shame?” 

He seated himself on the box in the ga- 
rage and thought, frowning as he did so. 

“TI don’t see anything else for it, Jack,” 
he said at length. “I guess it means some 
other job for you. Gatson told you to go, 
did he?” 

“ He left this letter sticking in the pocket 
of these overalls,” O’Brien said, showing 
the chauffeur the letter of dismissal. 

“In the pocket of the overalls?” repeat- 
ed Joe, as he took the brief letter from 
O’Brien and studied it. “ Well, that’s 
queer, too, ain’t it? Why would he do 
that? Where were the overalls—hanging 
here in the garage? And he slipped this in 
the pocket, did he?” 

“‘ While I was down in the village,” said 
O’Brien. 

The fact that the notice of dismissal had 
been slipped into the pocket of the yard 
man’s overalls seemed to worry the chauf- 
feur far more than the fact that O’Brien 
had received his walking papers. 

“Tf I’m fired, I’m fired—that’s all there 
is to the thing, isn’t it?” O’Brien asked. 
“What does it matter where Gatson left 
the letter?” 

“It’s not usual—that’s all,” said Joe. 
“Tt’s not the way things are done. If he 
was handing you a birthday surprise, he 
might do it that way; but what’s the idea 
of sticking a bounce notice in your pocket 
and taking the chance you'll find it?” 

“You think it means something?” 

“T don’t know what it means,” Joe an- 
swered. “I can’t make head or tail of it. 
Hang around a little while, will you? I’ve 
got to think what he meant by this.” 

““Why do you haye to bother about it, 
when it’s my affair?” O’Brien asked, his 
eyes on Joe’s face. 

“Hey? Oh, well—” Joe began, getting 


himself in hand instantly after his brief 
moment of surprise at the question. ‘“ Oh, 
well, if you take it that way, you can clear 
out and be hanged to you! What do I 
care for you, anyway? If you have to get 
fresh when I’m trying to figure out how to 
save your job for you—” 

“ Get off it! Get off it!” O’Brien inter- 
rupted roughly. ‘“‘ What’s the use of put- 
ting up all this bluff? You know well 
enough who I am.” 

“Sure I do! You were a bum on a cor- 
ner when I picked you up.” 

“No, I don’t mean that, either,” said 
O’Brien. “I mean what was on a paper I 
found under the matting in Marie’s room 
the day we had the big thunderstorm.” 

“T don’t know anything about any pa- 
per,”’ Joe said. “ What were you doing in 
her room, anyway? You're a fresh guy! 
If that’s the way you act, the sooner you 
get away from this place the better. Beat 
it! Get your junk down from upstairs and 
beat it!” 

He pulled his cap over his eyes, turned 
his back on O’Brien, and swaggered toward 
the kitchen. Jack climbed the short stairs 
to the room over the garage, and threw to- 
gether his few belongings. He did not 
bother to go through the chauffeur’s belong- 
ings—he had done that frequently. He 
tied his few possessions in a bundle and 
came down the stairs. 

As he turned from the stairs to the car 
room he saw Marie. She was standing 
waiting for him, and she touched: her lips 
with her forefinger, signaling to him to be 
silent. 

“ Queek!” she whispered. “Say noth- 
ing—listen to me. Joe, he has gone to the 
house. He is eat his meal. He say to us 
you got the grand bounce, yes?” 

“T’m fired, Marie,” said O’Brien. 

“ Before Joe come back I want to tell 
you—I am your friend, Shack. You be- 
lieve me, yes?” 

She put her hand on his arm and looked 
into his face. Her eyes said that she was 
telling the truth. 

“All right! What about it, then?” 
O’Brien asked. ; 

“For a long time I am know you are 
mouche—detective—from this town, Shack. 
‘Who is it, this nice Shack what come 
here?’ I say to myself. Because I like you 
verr-ee much, Shack. ‘ He is a plain bum,’ 
Joe say to me. ‘No, sir-r!’ I say to him. 
‘ My heart does not love a plain bum. My 
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heart knows better. Shack is not one plain 
bum. Find out for me who is this Shack 
my heart loves!’ ” 

She smiled at O’Brien. 

“That’s all right, Marie,” Jack said. 
“I’m strong for you, too. I never liked a 
girl as much as I like you.” 

“‘ So that is how he finds out you are de- 
tective, Shack,” said Marie, patting his 
arm. “It is because I ask him to find out 
what you are.” 

“ And I'll say he must be some little 
finder’” O’Brien told her. 

Marie shrugged her shoulders. 

“Qh, that!” she said carelessly. 
is easy; but, Shack—you like me?” 

“ Yes, I do,” said O’Brien. “I sure do, 
Marie!” 

“‘ My heart tol’ me so,” said Marie. “I 
am so glad! You like me verr-ee much?” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you the truth right here 
and now, lady,” O’Brien said, taking her 
elbows in his hands. “If I hadn’t been 
here on the business you seem to know all 
about, I would have been making love to 
you like a steam engine. You're the only 
girl in the world for me, if you know what 
I mean, Marie. I don’t know what game 


“ That 


this is you’re mixed up in; but if you'll 
get out of it, I’ll show you some real love- 
making, and no mistake. I don’t care what 


you’ve been. If you'll cut this gang, I'll 
get down on my knees to you right now!” 
Marie stood on her tiptoes and kissed 
im. 

“* My nice Shack!” she exclaimed fer- 
vently. “ But no!” 

“ You won’t quit this place?” 

“But no, Shack,” she said earnestly. 
“That I cannot do. By and by—” 

““ Never mind about by and by,” O’Brien 
told her. “I don’t know what this gang is 
up to, but I don’t like the looks of it at all. 
You come on and get away from it. Listen, 
lady—if you’re afraid of them, I’ll see that 
you don’t need to be afraid of anything. 
Chuck them and get on my side of this 
thing—why don’t you? You know what 
I was here for?” 

“But surely!” she replied, smiling. 

“ All right, Marie! Come across and 
tell me what is doing here, and let me wind 
this thing up right now, and I'll see,,that 


you get the finest protection in the world.. 
I won't let anybody touch a hair of, your 


head; and then we can go somewhere and 
walk up an aisle to a wedding march. F_..~ 
about it?” 
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“‘ No—listen to me, Shack,” she replied. 
“ Be a good boy to me, and let me finish 
this one ieetle job. When this one little 
job is finish, I will promise I have no more 
jobs. I will listen to those grand wedding 
march w:th you. Be my good Shack, and 
tell your Marie what your chief is going 
to do.” 

“Hey! What are you pulling now?” 
O’Brien aemanded. ‘“ Do you mean you 
want me to tip you off to whatever my 
chief plans to do about this Gatson and t e 
rest of the gang?” 

“Yes,” said Marie simply. 

“Say, do you think I’m that kind of 
guy?” O’Brien demanded. 

“No,” Marie answered, but she smiled 
at him. saa 

“Who xo you mean, then?” 

“ Bedu'se JI love you,” she explained; 
“and because you love me.” 

“ Nothing doing!” O’Brien declared fiat- 
ly. “ Nix on that stuff, Marie! I don’t 
know what is doing here, and I do like you 
to beat the band, but there’ll be nothing of 
that kind doing—not with Jack O’Brien! 
No, lady — you’ve guessed wrong. That 
will be all of that for the present. You 
can go your way, and I’ll go mine, and 
when this thing is over we’ll have another 
little talk. We'll see how you feel about 
it then; but I can’t throw down the chief 
even for you, Marie.” 

“ But you are only one,” she coaxed. 
“ What can you do, all alone?” 

“T don’t know what I can do,” O’Brien 
told her. ‘I can do the best I can, any- 
way, and I rather think your gang won’t 
be pulling off much of anything around here 
when it knows I know what I know. 
That’s enough for me. I’m not so. crazy 
to put you in the pen, or any of them; but 
you can give your folks this tip—I’m on 
to them!” 

“ For me, Shack,” Marie asked, in a final 
effort to:gain at least part of her point, 
“would you do nothing? Would you go 
away and forget this house for a while? 
For your Marie, Shack?” 

“ Not that, either, Marie,” he told her. 
“Tl do what I can do; and I might as 
well warn you that this talk was just about 
all I needed to make me sure there’s some- 
thing crooked going to be pulled from this 
house. I’m sorry, Marie, but I’ve got to 
report this talk to my chief, too.” 

Instead of protesting, as O’Brien had ex- 
pected, Marie laughed. She patted him on 
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to kiss him, and turned and tripped out of 
the garage. 
O’Brien followed her with his eyes. 
“T ask the world, can you ae that?” 
he exclaimed. 
VII 


It seemed best to O’Brien, now that he 
had been sent away from thé mystery 
house, to “show ” again on the corner of 
tx:2 main street before going to report to 
the chief as he had threatened to Marie. 
Whatever might happen, it was always wel! 
to maintain his standing as a. ‘man of ne 
standing. 

He spent half an hour with+h's, 4 friends 
on the corner, reviling a mar le Gatson, 
who would fire a man from aj . without 
cause. When he finally slippe< .nto the 
chief’s office by the back way, ‘his fellows 
knew that he was on the loose again, and 
that he was sore at his late employer, as 
every man who loses a job for any reason 
whatever ought to be. 

The chief received him with a gris, 

“ Out of a job, I hear, Jack,” he’ said. 

“Out of a—say, news does travel in 
this town, don’t it?” O’Brien exclaimed. 
“ Well, it’s a fact—I’m fired,” he declared. 
“But now I do know something, chief— 
there’s something doing, something queer, 
up at that mystery house.” 

“ You mean, I suppose,” said the chief, 
smiling, “ that the fact that that Marie girl 
tried to coax you to spill our secrets to her 
leaves no doubt in your mind that the house 
is not what it should be.” 

For a moment O’Brien stared at the 
chief, open-mouthed. 

“ Look here, chief!” he said, when his 
amazement had cooled. ‘“ How did that 
get to you so quickly? Have you got an- 
other man on this job?” 

“ No—no other man,” smiled the chief. 

“ Another person, then—a women?” 

“ No—no other person at all, O’Brien,” 
the chief assured him, still smiling. 

“ Then how—” 

“‘ Who could tell me the facts better than 
your Marie?” asked the chief. He smiled 
at the amazement shown on O’Brien’s face, 
and then leaned over and patted him on the 
knee. “ Now don’t get excited, Jack,”:-he. t 


said. ‘Don’t get your dander up before” 


you know what is what. This Marie girl 
did telephone, but she only proved that we 
were right—you and Carter and I. There 
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the cheeks. Then she stood on tiptoe again is something phony about that house. Lock 





that door, will you?” 

Jack locked the door and returned to his 
chair by the chief’s desk. 

“It’s this way,” the chief explained in 
a low voice. “The Federal officials are 
after a counterfeiting gang, and they got 
a tip that this Gatson and his wife and the 
girl Emma up there are the gang, or part 
of the gang. Something—this Marie did 
not say what — aroused their suspicions, 
and they were on the heels of Gatson for 
some time before he decided to set up his 
housekeeping here in Woodmere. They 
planted some of their clever operatives in 
each of the employment agencies that Gat- 
son was liable to ask to supply him with 
household help. So that’s the answer to 
Joe the chauffeur, Maggie the cook, and 
your Marie. They’re Federal operatives, 
and they’re planted there to watch Gat- 
son’s doings.” 

“ Thank Heaven!” O’Brien exclaimed. 

iT What?” 

“JT meant Marie,” said Jack frankly. 
“ T’ve fallen for that girl, chief. It’s a load 
off my mind to know she isn’t a crook!” 
He rubbed his ear thoughtfully. “I guess 
this means I’m off the case, too, don’t it, 
chief, if the Federal people are looking after 
Gatson?” 

“It may mean that,” replied the chief; 
“ but it don’t mean it yet. You'll keep the 
best eye you can on the place until further 
notice, anyway. This Marie telephoned 
what I’ve told you, but what do we know 
about her as yet? She may not be what 
she says she is. If she isn’t, and if she tried 
to bribe you, as she admits—whether with 
love or money—we want to keep an eye on 
that house until we see what comes out of 
the place.” 

“That’s . good sense, too,” agreed 
O’Brien. “TI don’t know just how I’m 
going to get in very close there now, 
though. If we had another man, we could 
feed in there as yard man— 

He paused. Some one was rapping on 
the chief’s door. 

“ Go into the next room there for a min- 
ute or two, Jack,” the chief said. “T’ll see 
who this is.” 

Rkrecna tiptoed into the next room, and 

"chief went to the door and unlocked 
it. He opered the door slightly. Mr. Gat- 
son" was ‘standing there. 

“{ want a few minutes with you, chief, od 
Gatson said. 
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“ Sure! 
chief. 

Gatson entered the office. He waited 
until the chief was seated again, and then 
took the chair that Jack O’Brien had just 
left. He placed his hat on the desk and 
leaned forward. 

“T sent your man O’Brien back to you 
to-day,” he said, his eyes on the chief’s. 

Before saying more he reached into his 
coat pocket and drew out a fold of papers, 
which he laid on the desk. 

“ Just look those over, will you?” he 
asked. 

“T see!” said the chief, when he had ex- 
amined the papers. 

“T thought it might be best to explain 
to you,” said Gatson, “ for it might avoid 
an unnecessary mix-up. I would not have 
sent your man O’Brien back to you, except 
that I wasn’t just sure of him. I didn’t 
know what he might do. He’s young, you 
know, and he seemed to have a pretty loose 
hand from you. He might have balled 


things up, especially as he has fallen in 
love with the girl Marie.” 

“Who is—” 

“A Federal operative,’ said Gatson. 


“So are Joe and Maggie; but they’re care- 
ful. They won’t bother me. I can keep 
them busy enough suspecting me; but this 
O’Brien, with his suspicions of those Fed- 
eral operatives, might have queered things. 
I thought I had better show you my cards 
—all of them.” 

“ And you don’t mind, do you, if I show 
your hand to O’Brien?” 

“ He’s safe?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

‘“‘ No harm in it, then,” said Gatson. 

The chief went to the door and called 
Jack. 

“Vou tell him,” said the chief, when 
Jack stood before them. ‘ Mr. Gatson has 
come down here to tell us something, Jack. 
He says our hunch that everything was not 
what it seemed to be up there at the mys- 
tery house was correct. It wasn’t. Now, 
Mr. Gatson—” 

“ McWhorter is the name,” said the big 
man who had borne the name of Gatson. 
“It’s a short story. I’m an operative for 
the Unlimited Steel Corporation, and I 
have been with them a good many years. 
A big concern like that has plenty of use 
for a good detective. A while ago a new 
trouble came up—the auditors discovered 
that some one was counterfeiting our stocks 


Come right in!” answered the 
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and bonds. You know we have over a bil- 
lion of them out, so it would not have done 
to have it known that there were even a few 
counterfeits in circulation. The market for 
our securities might have broken heavily, 
for people would have been afraid of them. 
We believe in protecting our stockholders 
and bondholders; so I was commissioned 
to find the counterfeiter.”’ 

“* And you came here?” 

“Yes, after I had worked in Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo on clews that did not lead to 
anything. One trouble was that the Fed- 
eral people were also after a counterfeiter— 
a fellow who has been making bogus 
twenty-dollar bills—and they got suspicious 
of me. I let myself in for that. I gave 
hints enough that I was an engraver, and 
none to. scrupulous what sort of work I 
did. So there you have it, gentlemen. I 
and my wife, who was Jenny Brith before 
she married me, and our maid Emma, who 
was Jane Scaglione, one of the best opera- 
tives in America, are here looking up this 
bond counterfeiter, and these Federal op- 
eratives are here looking me up. That’s 
all there is to it.” 

“So that every one in that house was a 
detective!” exclaimed O’Brien. 

“ Every living soul,” said Gatson, smil- 
ing. ‘And, gentlemen, I’m sorry to say 
that in one man, who has been in Wood- 
mere longer than I have been, you are con- 
siderably deceived.” 

“ That’s Bissisi, I’lt bet you!” exclaimed 
O’Brien instantly. 

“You guessed it the first time,” smiled 
Gatson-McWhorter. 

“ He’s the counterfeiter?” cried O’Brien. 

““ He’s the man I’ve been investigating,” 
smiled Gatson; ‘“‘ but, unfortunately, I have 
just learned that he is not a counterfeiter. 
Mr. Bissisi is the estimable private detec- 
tive known in real life as Rocco Primavera, 
and he is here for the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany, whose stocks and bonds have also 
been counterfeited.” 

“Then who is the counterfeiter?” the 
chief inquired. 

Mr. Gatson-McWhorter rose. 

“ J wish I knew,” he said. “ I’m leaving 
this village to-morrow to try another clew. 
There seems to be nothing but ordinary 
citizens here.” 

“Ordinary citizens and _ detectives,” 
smiled the chief. 

“Ordinary citizens and detectives and 
Marie!” thought Jack O’Brien. 
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the fog began to drift in. It 

thickened until it became a nasty 
rain. Finally, toward seven o’clock, we 
gave up, and Andrew Scoggin began the 
long row back to Haik Point, which we had 
left long before daylight. It was too thick 
to see a coot four fathoms away. There 
was nothing to do until to-morrow. 

By the time our dory was hauled up on 
the shingle before Scoggin’s place, we had 
acquired an appetite, and nothing more. 
My guide set about cooking a second break- 
fast. It was cozy in the old house—one of 
the first to be built on Cape Ann, and good 
for a century or more yet. The fireplace in 
the low-ceiled kitchen was a few inches 
more than nine feet wide, and the drift- 
wood logs smoldering in it gave out a grate- 
ful warmth in the damp, chilly air. Scog- 
gin’s decrepit old hound was stretched as 
near to the andirons as he could get with- 
out scorching his hair. 

Fresh coffee and bacon soon mingled 
their odors with that of seaweed and 
charred ship’s timbers and tobacco. I re- 
membered the dilapidated inclosure with 
its score of more or less illegible grave- 
stones beneath the great lilac just beyond 
the yard. I had intended to ask about that 
little graveyard before, but the duck shoot- 
ing had been unusually good, and my mind 
had been occupied with it. 

“They ain’t my kin,” Scoggin told me. 
“T’m a down-Easter myself—State 0’ 
Maine. Used to fish off the Banks, mostly. 
Last time ‘we made Gloucester, I was about 
teady to give over and find me a berth 
ashore. This place was for sale cheap, and 
I bought it. Take folks out ground fishing 
in the summer, and duck shooting in the 
fall. Raise my own garden truck, and 
make out pretty well. 


WwW were off Annisquam Light when 
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“ This was the old Pratt place—been in 
the family ever since ’twas built, till I 
bought it. The last of the family was an 
old bach, Dana Pratt, who lived and died 
here, with his old maid sister to keep house 
for him. They’re both buried out in the 
little graveyard you took note of. Poor as 
church mice all their lives, till the very end, 
when shore lots began to fetch good prices, 
and to get scarce. They was what is known 
as land poor. Their father had bought up 
all the old huckleberry pastures fronting 
the ocean that wasn’t good for nothing but 
the view, until he owned close to a mile of 
shore, all sand and rock and bay bushes 
and weeds. When somebody asked him 
what he aimed to do with it all, he told 
’em that being a religious man, he’d had 
a revelation that God wasn’t going to cre- 
ate any more water front than what He 
had; ‘and as folks from the South and West 
was beginning to drift in and build cottages 
around Gloucester, he allowed these shore 
front acres was bound to be valuable some 
day. He didn’t live to see it; but toward 
the close of Dana’s life there was a real 
boom, and the old couple sold off all but a 
couple of acres round the homestead, and 
got to be well to do. 

“ After breakfast I’ll show you some of 
the old stones in the yard. In the days 
when Gloucester was first settled, back in 
the sixteen hundreds, most families had 
their own private burying ground close to 
the house. The Pratts’ is one of the oldest, 
I guess. The whole district is chock full 
of traditions.. There’s Dogtown Common, 
miles and miles of big bowlders washed 
down from New Hampshire a million years 
or so ago, when the ice floes covered every- 
thing, and here and there a cellar hole 
where one of the old witch women used to 
live with her black cats and her broom. 
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There’s two witch houses standing yet. 
The Vikings stopped here, and one of them 
is supposed to be buried somewhere on the 
cape. Champlain visited it in 1605, and 
called it Le Beauport, and made a map of 
it. Captain John Smith was here ten years 
later, and renamed it Tragibigzanda after 
the Mohammedan princess who saved his 
life. The cap’n was a great hand for hav- 
_ing his life saved by princesses! Gosnold 
was here, and plenty of pirates made it 
their headquarters. They used to hang ’em 
right in Annisquam. Every Gloucester 
baby sucks in superstitions with his 
mother’s milk. You'll find the fishing fleet 
full of ’em. No Gloucester smack would 
dream of shipping a nigger cook, nor of 
taking along a black cat with ’em, Mr. Kip- 
ling to the contrary. 

“Tt would be hard to find an old house 
within fifty miles of here that hasn’t a 
ghost, or a legend, or a skeleton in the 
closet or something. Most of ’em are just 
yarns, and can’t be neither proved nor dis- 
proved now that all concerned has gone to 
their rewards; but the Pratts really did 
have something you could see. I'll show 


it to you when you've finished them fried 
potatoes. That is, I’ll show you the hole 
in the ground. 

“Seems that way back there was one 
Pratt, Asahel by name, who was quite a 
rover. Nothing odd about that, for Glou- 
cester men have been in every queer corner 


of the globe, I reckon. Well, this Asahel 
is buried along with the rest, all who wasn’t 
lost at sea. Beside his grave was a slab of 
granite with a copper ring countersunk in 
the middle. It seems, according to tradi- 
tion, that Asahel wouldn’t never tell what 
he had planted there before he died; but 
he warned them that under. the slab lay 
what was both the greatest blessing and the 
greatest curse that could come to mankind. 
It was in 1690 that he died; and in all the 
generations that had followed him, nobody 
had the nerve to pry up the slab and see 
what was under it. They was tempted 
often enough, and once some scientific fel- 
ler that boarded with ’em while he was 
studying the rock formations of Dogtown 
Common offered ’em a considerable sum to 
let him take a chance; but they wouldn’t. 
Mostly it was thought by the Pratts them- 
selves, and by the neighbors who knew 
about it, that what was buried there was 
gold, or money of some sort—Spanish 
pieces of eight, mebbe; because it’s easy to 
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figure out that money is the biggest curse, 
and also the biggest blessing, according to 
what use you make of it. Nothing else 
quite seems to fit the saying; but though 
the Pratts was never able to scratch more’n 
a bare living from the sea or land, not one 
of them ever ventured to heave away on 
that copper ring. 

“ Dana Pratt and his sister was the poor- 
est of all. There was times when it was a 
question whether they’d be able to pay the 
taxes, and I guess they about lived on the 
clams Dana dug and the fish he caught, 
and their garden and hens and pig. I’ve 
heard folks say that the old couple used to 
get so sick of lobsters that they’d feed ’em 
to the pig. Big fellers they was, too—a 
yard long and weighing ten, twelve pounds. 
Nowadays two or three like ’em could be 
swapped for a second-hand flivver. 

“ Poor as the last of the Pratts was, they 
had a hired man. They didn’t pay him any 
wages to speak of, but he was glad of a 
home and enough to eat, such as it was. 
Joel — the hired man — wasn’t quite all 
there, but he outlived ’°em both. I let him 
stay on here till he died one night in his 
bed, when I’d bought the place from the 
heirs—distant cousins out West some- 
wheres. It was him told me about the old 
slab with the copper ring in it, and how the 
Pratts come at last to lift it and see what 
was underneath. 

“Seems odd, come to think of it, that 
they endured all manner of hardships, and 
turned every which way to make both ends 
meet, and never opened up the mysterious 
vault to see if mebbe there was valuables 
there; and then, after they’d begun to sell 
off their shore lots, and had a victrola and 
new carpets and a coal range, and could 
afford to buy fresh meat off the wagon, and 
were putting money at interest in the bank, 
they begun to long to raise that old slab 
that had been lying there pretty nigh two 
hundred and fifty years! But that’s the 
way it goes. The more money you have, 
the more you want. The old folks got mis- 
erly. They loved to sit of an evening and 
add up the totals in the three savings banks, 
and figure out the compound interest, and 
talk about the things they could afford to 
buy, if they wanted to. Miss Emily had a 
wardrobe that would have made the Queen 
of England envious; but ’twas all in her 
mind. Dana had fast horses, and an au- 
tomobile, and a forty-foot power boat. 
They sent for mail order catalogues and 
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descriptive circulars, and pored over thens 
under the tall student lamp on the kitchen 
table. They read many magazines, too; 
but only the advertising sections. 

“ After that first splurge of buying, when 
they had added a new range with a hot 
water tank and an oven with a glass door, 
and had set up a big imitation mahogany 
victrola, they spent mighty little real money 
on the house, or on themselves. Miss 
Emily bought her a new bonnet, the first 
she’d had in twenty years; but Dana did 
nothing but have the village tailor make 
him a new pair of black pants to match his 
old Sunday coat. After that they settled 
back into the same tight way of living 
they’d had to get along with. They even 
stopped having fresh meat, only once a 
week. : 

“It was then that they began to talk 
about the stone slab with the copper ring 
in it that was set next to old Asahel’s 
grave. They hadn’t spoke of it much. 
Sometimes months would go by without 
either of them giving it a thought. Then 
maybe some tourist who’d heard about it 
would stop and ask could he have a look 
at it, and sometimes they’d photograph it. 
Once a newspaper writer made up a piece 
about it, and it was in a Sunday paper, 
with pictures of the slab, and of the old 
house with Dana and Miss Emily standing 
on the front stoop, and Joel leaned up 
against the cherry tree, and the old hound 
dog lying at his feet; but all the time they 
was so poor, they never once figured on 
opening the vault. They was superstitious, 
like all Cape Ann folks, and hadn’t the 
tradition said that the greatest curse in the 
world lay there? Along with the greatest 
blessing, to be sure; but who could tell 
which they’d draw? So, like all their fam- 
ily before them, none of which had been 
more’n moderately well to do, they let the 
slab alone. 

“ But now, with more money than they’d 
ever live to spend, and for the first time in 
their lives putting money by, seems as if 
they got closer and closer. The more they 
had, the more they wanted. There wasn’t 
a living relative they ever saw to leave it 
to; but they wanted to see the figures grow 
in them bank books, and add ’em up, and 
figure how much ’twould amount to by 
next year, and so on. ‘The thought that 
mebbe real gold was lying there under the 
slab, drawing no interest, preyed on their 
minds. They used to talk about it by the 
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hour, and wonder who would get the benefif 
of it. They knew well enough that some 
of those distant heirs, that never saw the 
old place and had no fear of any curse put 
on the stone slab, would open it some time, 
and neither Dana nor his sister would ever 
come to know what it was they found. It 
was curiosity as much as nearness, I guess. 
That’s the way I figure it out from what 
Joel, the hired man, used to tell me. As 
I said, he wasn’t quite all there; you had 
to piece together anything he said. 

“Well, the upshot of it was, it got so 
they couldn’t sleep nights, thinking about 
it. After Dana come down with pleurisy, 
and just pulled through, he got scared 
worse than ever, for fear his days was num- 
bered. Finally they agreed, him and Miss 
Emily, that they’d tempt Providence and 
raise that slab and see what it hid, if ’twas 
the last thing they ever done. Joel, of 
course, had nothing to say about it one 
way or the other. He just done as he was 
told. Whatever it was they found, it would 
make no difference to him. He knew he 
would get nothing; only he was sort of cu- 
rious, too, and pleased to have anything 
out of the ordinary happen to pass the 
time away. 

“They chose a still, windless night in 
early October. They’d intended waiting 
for the next full of the moon; but toward 
the end, having made up their minds, they 
got impatient. Dana Pratt filled and light- 
ed an old ship’s lantern that ’d hung in 
the kitchen for nobody knows how long, 
and Joel fetched along a crowbar, and 
about eleven o’clock they traipsed out to 
the little burying ground, the old dog fol- 
lowing behind, sort of grumbling with the 
rheumatism that always come on after the 
sun set. He was ’most fifteen years old. 

“Tt was still as could be, and not cold. 
Annisquam Light winked ’way out to sea, 
but all up and down the road not a light 
showed in any house. Everybody had gone 
to bed. The grass was dry and crackly 
under their feet, and they passed between 
two high rows of bleached and dead holly- 
hocks. The crickets chirped kind of steady 
and mechanical, like they was run by a 
battery; and ’way off in the marshes some 
water fowl squawked once in a while. 
There was no other sound but their own 
footsteps as they come to the gap in the 
wall and passed through the high weeds 
and briers, with the old slate and marble 
stones slanting on each side of ’em, like 
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they was tired standing so long. In an- 
other minute they stood beside the slab 
with its copper ring. 

“It wasn’t a big stone, but it was sunk 
flush in an edging of granite, so they could 
only guess at its thickness and weight. At 
a word from Dana, Joel set the lantern on 
a table tomb that covered the mortal re- 
mains of the Rev. Silas Pratt, who had 
preached the funeral sermon for more than 
one condemned witch and pirate. Dana 
propped it up with a stone worn smooth by 
the sea, and its rays lighted up the stone 
slab, about two foot square, and the big 
copper ring, all green with verdigris. Then 
Joel lifted the ring, set his crowbar under- 
neath it, and, with a little granite marker 
for leverage, he leaned over and put his 
heft into it. 

“ At first the slab didn’t budge. It set 
tight into its granite border, and what 
cracks there was had all filled up with moss. 
For a minute or two Joel heaved, shorten- 
ing his grip, and changing the position of 
the marker that was the fulcrum. Then, 
suddenly, it come up as easy as anything, 
and there was a square black hole, into 
which the lantern light didn’t fall much of 
any. While Miss Emily held her breath, 
and the old dog scratched himself like he 
didn’t give a damn what they found— 
which of course he didn’t—Dana took the 
luntern in a hand that trembled some, so 
that the light splotched over the ground 
and reflected from the old tombs and monu- 
ments, until finally he held it steady right 
over the hole. 

“Tt wasn’t deep at all—only a shallow 
opening faced with dressed stone. Some- 
thing—they couldn’t make out what—lay 
at the bottom, wrapped up in rags. Joel 
started to reach for it, but Dana pushed 
his arm away fretfully, and reached in him- 
self. While Miss Emily screeched a little, 
like an old owl, he drew out a longish bun- 
dle about the size of a quart bottle, 
wrapped in a moldering cloth. And that 
was what it was—one of them queer, dark 
green, squarish bottles, smaller at the bot- 
tom than what they are at the top, and 
with the stopper sealed with wax. Before 
they come to it, Dana had to unwind yards 
of rotten linen cloth, and then a strip of 
leather so old it fell into dust under his 
fingers; and finally, there was the bottle. 

“ A sort of groan fell from Dana’s lips, 
and Miss Emily turned white. Their minds 
was so made up that ’twas gold, or any- 
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how jewels, that lay under the s’1b, that 
they could scarcely believe their eycs when 
they saw it was only a bottle that had lain 
there all these generations. Then Joel’s 
eyes glistened, and he wet his lips with his 
tongue. Thoughts of old West Indian rum 
ripening for two centuries come to his mind. 
Any valuables found would be nothing to 
him, no more than they would to Ponto, 
the hound dog; but rum was different. 
Neither Dana nor his sister ever touched 
anything to drink, only a little hard cider 
of a winter’s night, with a red hot poker 
stuck in the pitcher and an apple bobbing 
in it. Mebbe they’d give Joel the liquor, 
whatever it was. No matter what, it was 
bound to be good and strong after all these 
years. ! 

“But Dana. had found something else. 
Wrapped tight around the bottle was some 
oiled silk; and when he had opened this, 
with it all crumbling to pieces in his hands, 
he come to a piece of stout parchment pa- 
per, with writing on it. It had been done 
with a quill pen and real ox-gall ink. It 
was not very black, but plain enough to 
read by the light of the ship’s lantern. 
Dana smoothed it out, careful not to crack 
it, and read in a sort of whisper, while Miss 
Emma and Joel craned closer to hear, and 
the woman cupped a hand behind her best 
ear. These were the words. Somewhere 
around the house I’ve got ’em copied down. 
The original paper faded out and crumbled 
to dust within a day or so of the time it 
was opened to the air. 


“This flaske of ye water from ye veritable 
Spring of Youth was here buryed by me, Asahel 
Pratt, mariner, in ye Yeare of Ye Lord 1682, ye 
same being a most potent curse and a blessing 
pryzed above all else since ye world began. I 
hadde it from a broken gentleman, into whose 
family it came from a Spanish monasterry, where 
it had lain many yeares. Ye Spring was dis- 
covered and found by Juan Ponce de Leon in ye 
Yeare 1520, and called by him in his barbarous 
tongue, Fons Juventutis. Inasmuch as said De 
Leon was at ye time sore wounded by an arrowe 
and in miserable estate with inflaymed bones for 
wch his chirurgeon assured him there was no 
surcease, he did not desire to prolonge so wretched 
an existence in ye flesh. Marking ye place where 
ye spring was on his mappes, he filled this flask 
and on his return to Cuba did give it to a pious 
Friar, and shortly thereafter went to his Maker. ° 

“Now ye Friar was of two minds. Ye water 
was doubtless, so he argued, a device of ye Father 
of Lies, and as such fit to be destroyed. Yet he 
could not endure to pour out so wondrous a 
fluid. So he hid it away in his cell. But at his 
death he privily gave it to another priest; and he 
to yet another, and so on until the last of ye 
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Order, who gave it to his brother, ye ruined gen- 
tleman from whom I gai it. Now had I this same 
flaske in my lusty youth, or even somewhat later, 
1 would have drunk it to ensure a continuance 
of my sinful life; but at ye time it came into my 
hands I was stricken with ye gout and divers other 
abominations, and anxious only to make my Peace 
with God and lie with my fathers. And not being 
able rightly to decide whether it were indeed 
witchcraft or ye Gift of God that made these 
waters so potent, I buryed them under this flat 
stone, leaving the future to Him to Whom ye 
Past, Present, and Future is all one and ye same. 
Amen. 
“ ASABEL Pratr.” 


II 


“Tus,” continued Andrew Scoggin, 
“was what Dana read there close on to 
midnight. After he had done, he held the 
flask up and shook it; and it was clear that 
it was full of some fluid, though whether 
water or no could not be told through the 
opaque glass. It was Joel, the hired man, 
who spoke first. 

“¢ Lemme carry it,’ he urged; for Dana 
and his sister were very old, and their hands 
were shaky. 

“ Besides, the shock of finding only a 
bottle, after all these years and years of 
wondering what was under the slab, was 
so great that they were even more dodder- 
ing than usual. But Dana shook his head 
obstinately. 

.“* You take the lantern,’ he bade Joel. 
‘T’'ll keep this myself.’ 

“They started back for the house, Joel 
going ahead with the lantern, Miss Emily 
last, and Dana Pratt in the middle, hug- 
ging close to his chest the green bottle. 
I’ve heard the story from Joel so many 
times that it almost seems to me I was 
there. I can see the little procession com- 
ing out of that burying ground at mid- 
night, not one of ’em under seventy, and 
Dana himself close on to eighty, yet grab- 
bing tight to a bottle of water which, ae- 
cording to all tell, would keep ’em alive 
forever and ever! Not one of ’em, even 
poor simple Joel, but had heard time and 
again about Ponce de Leon and his search 
for the fountain of perpetual youth. Every 
child knows it; but, according to all the 
accounts, he never found it, and died an 
old and disappointed man. Nobody had 
ever dreamed that he really did find it, but 
too late to do him any good. Now it had 
been found again, or at least a quart of it 
had, and again it was too late. 

“Upset as he was, Dana still hung on 
to the bottle as if it really had been full 
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of doubloons. I suppose he must have 
thought it would keep him alive to enjoy 
his new-found prosperity. If there was 
enough for them both, he’d give part of it 
to his sister, too; but Joel, the hired man, 
was out of luck. 

“They moved slowly across the yard, 
and the dry hollyhocks rustled as they 
went through. "Way off across the dunes, 
a dog howled. The crickets had stopped 
their aggravating cheeping, and there was 
no other sound till, just as they struck the 
garden, Ben Tolman’s barred Plymouth 
Rock rooster crowed half a mile down the 
toad. He was always first to set the fash- 
ion; and-after him you could hear cocks 
crowing all over the cape, according to 
which way the wind set, far and faint or 
loud and clear. 

“You know how confusing a lantern is 
at night. Legs seenr to grow long and then 
short, shadows run ahead and sort of wait 
for you to catch up, and sneak behind you, 
a currant bush will stand out as clear as 
the burning bush of Scripture, the well 
curb will look a mile away, and like a 
church. There was a big sloping rock that 
outcropped between the garden and the 
back door—like you see in every yard on 
Cape Ann. Dana knew it welf enough. 
He had played ort it when he was a baby, 
and Miss Emily had set there with her 
dolls lots of times; but to-night, his mind 
confused by all that had happened, and 
by what the paper wrapped around the 
green bottle had said, and everything, he 
was heedless or something, FE guess. Any- 
how, the toe of his boot struck om this old 
flat rock before he knew they’d got to it, 
and over he pitched. The bottle flew from 
his hands and busted against the rock with 
a curious tinkly sound, like somebody 
laughing in a nasty, aggravating sort of 
way. 

“Dana give a groan, and his sister 
screeched again. Joel turned to see what 
had happened. Ponto, the old dog, lay 
down as unconcerned as could be. He 
wanted to get back beside the open fire, 
where it was warm; but he wouldn’t go 
till his folks did. He yawned, and the 
noise he made sounded almost like a cata- 
mount yelling, in the stillness. 

“ Dana was no fool, in an emergency. 
His mind worked quick enough. He turned 
to Joel. 

“¢ Here, you!’ he said. ‘ Don’t you stir 
one step till I come back!’ 
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“ He set out half running in the dark, 
and stumbling along toward the house, 
with Miss Emily plodding on after him as 
fast as she was able, and calling out every 
three steps to know what it was he was 
after. He wasted no breath on her. There 
was no time to lose. What he had took in 
was that the bottle had broke in such a 
way that quite a lot of the water had col- 
lected in a hollow of the rock that he knew 
was there, and that the birds used to come 
to after a rain. Sometimes the puddle 
would last for three or four days. It was 
Dana’s idea not to waste any time crying 
over spilled milk—or water, rather—but to 
get him a tin cup from the kitchen sink, and 
scoop up what he could save. Mebbe 
there’d be enough of the stuff left for one 
drink. 

“ He come back in a couple of minutes, 
passing his sister, who had got herself lost 
in a raspberry thicket. He paid no atten- 
tion to her, but hurried straight to where 
the hired man was waiting with the lan- 
tern. Dana leaned over the rock, his tin 
cup held out ready, his old eyes peering 
into the hollow; but there was no water 
there. The place was a little damp, that 
was all. 

‘Where is it? Where’s the water that 
run into that holler? I seen it myself!’ 
Dana sort of squealed. 

“<¢ That?’ said Joel. ‘ Why, the old dog, 
he was thirsty, and he lapped it all up 
while you was gone. Did you want it for 
anything?’ 

“Dana straightened up without a word. 
He looked at the hired man, and then at 
old Ponto, who wagged his mangy tail, 
friendly like. The old man kicked at him, 
for the first time in his life; but his aim 
was bad, or he was too excited, or some- 
thing; and instead of hitting the dog, he 
kicked the lantern out of Joel’s hand and 
smashed it. Too bad! It was a fine old 
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ship’s lantern, worth money to any antique 
shop. I'll show you the wreck of it in the 
cupboard there.” 

III 


Tuis was the story that Andrew Scoggin 
told me while we ate our second breakfast 
in the old kitchen, with the fog lying heavi- 
ly outside the little window panes, 

“Tt is a good yarn,” I agreed. “You 
have the broken lantern, and the hole, and 
the slab with its copper ring, and every- 
thing. It’s too bad that everybody con- 
nected with it is dead; for, after all, you 
had no evidence but the account given you 
by old Joel, and you admit he was half 
cracked.” 

Andrew looked up from poking the fire. 

“Huh? Dead? Well, yes—everybody 
but the dog.” ; 

I looked at the decrepit hound stretched 
before the fire. He was asleep now, and 
dreaming. His toothless jaws opened, he 
whimpered, and his stiff legs twitched, as 
in some canine dream he coursed pleasant 
fields after abundant game. 

“You mean to say that is Ponto—the 
same fifteen-year-old dog that was present 
when the bottle was broken, and lapped up 
what was spilled?” 

Andrew Scoggin nodded. 

“* How long have you owned this place-— 
and that dog?” 

My host closed his eyes, his lips moving 
as he calculated the years. 

“Tt ‘ll be ten years this coming winter,” 
he stated. 

My eyes wandered to the Methuselah of 
canines, Ponto de Leon Pratt. His dream 
had ended. One rheumy eye was cocked 
up at Andrew Scoggin, who was poking the 
fire by his side. He raised his scarred head 
a little, and looked toward me. I was sure 
—almost — that in that faded eye there 
lurked a faint spark of sardonic humor. 





CARNIVAL 


Care held a carnival one day, 
And I was there; 
But I have done, I’d like to say, 


With Care. 


For since that gray hour I have found 
Better employ; 
Now I just go and loaf around 


With Joy. 


Archibald Crombie 





Encore, 


Santa! 


A CHRISTMAS EVE PERFORMANCE WITH MORE LEADING 
ACTORS THAN ONE : 


By Harry A. Kniffen 


sociations of heartiness and good 

cheer, and New York’s lower west 
side was preparing for an old-fashioned 
Yuletide. The windows of quiet residences 
blossomed forth in wreaths of holly and 
mistletoe. Merry voices called the sea- 
son’s greetings in passing. The Santa 
Claus on the corner stamped his feet in the 
cold and rang his bell cheerily. 

In the Wentworth house, holly-wreathed 
and warmly lighted, the family was sitting 
down to dinner. Perry Wentworth, plump 
and slightly bald, beamed upon his wife and 
offspring. 

“No, Isabel, he announced, with in- 
tent to be humorous. “ The children have 
outgrown such nonsense, and I refuse to 
play the fool any longer. There’s danger 
of it becoming one of those newfangled 
complexes that grow upon one like a mole 
or a pimple.” 

Mrs. Wentworth, middle-aged and at- 
tractive-looking, glanced up and spoke from 
across the table. Her tone, though gentle, 
was mildly insistent. 

“ But, Perry, Milly’s only nine, and she 
loves to see you do it.” 

“ Please, papa!” coaxed the disappointed 
Milly. “ It won’t seem like Christmas Eve 
if you don’t play Santa Claus.” 

Perry might have given in had not 
Bridget, at that moment, entered with the 
roast. The serving maid had left, and 
Bridget, the cook of long standing, was 
Officiating. Hearing the plaint of Milly, 
her favorite, she gazed reproachfully into 
her master’s eyes while setting down the 
platter. In consequence, she tilted the dish 
and spilled gravy upon the tablecloth. 

“Careful, Bridget!” said Mrs. Went- 
worth, her tone showing annoyance. 

“Excuse me, mum.” 


CC cciations EVE, with its mellow as- 


Bridget, easily disconcerted, raised the 
platter and set it down in a pat of butter. 
—_ the gravy spattered upon the white 
cloth. 

“Ha!” cried Perry, shoving his chair 
back hastily. 

Bridget whisked the dish from the table 
and started with it kitchenward. 

“‘ Where are you going with the platter?” 
asked Mrs. Wentworth, exasperated. 

Bridget turned on her. 

“To clean the butter off the bottom, 
mum. Ye wouldn’t have me leave it on an’ 
soil the tablecloth, would ye?” 

“Soil the tablecloth, indeed!” Perry 
moved forward into his place. “ It already 
resembles a leopard with the smallpox!” 

“ Never mind criticizing, Perry.” His 
wife spoke a little sharply. “It wouldn’t 
have happened if you had agreed to play 
Santa.” 

“ Dad’s played the part ever since I can 
remember,” spoke up Patricia, aged eight- 
een. “I should think he’d be sick of it.” 

“T am,” answered Perry grimly. 

Bridget at that moment returned with 
the platter. Her heavy eyebrows were con- 
tracted into a frown, her snub nose was 
tilted ceilingward. She placed the dish 
upon the table and stalked from the room. 

“ There, you’ve offended her!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wentworth, a worried expression in 
her eyes. 

“T’ve offended her!” 

Perry started to say more, then shut lis 
lips tightly. 

“Oh, this doesn’t seem a bit like Christ- 
mas Eve!” wailed nine-year-old Milly. 

“No, dear, it doesn’t,” answered her 
mother. “ Your father has spoiled every- 
thing by his stubbornness—and to-night, 
of all nights, with Aunt Nan and Uncle Eg- 
bert coming!” 
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Patricia’s blue eyes expressed sympathy 
for her father. 

“ Aunt Nan’s deaf,” she said, “and 
Uncle Egbert’s nearsighted, so why worry 
about them?” 

“ Patricia, be silent!”? commanded her 
mother. “ Perry, will you serve, or must 
I? Everything’s growing cold.” 

“Thank you, Pat.” Perry glanced 
gratefully at his eldest daughter. “I’m 
glad to have one friend in the family.” 

Thus inauspiciously was Christmas Eve 
ushered into the home of the Wentworths. 
Christmas Eve—the one night in the year 
when the angels sing: 

“‘ Peace on earth, good will to men!” 

Who can say that their ethereal voices 
were not heard by Patricia, when she went 
up after dinner and paused at the head of 
the stairs? 

“Poor Milly will miss her Santa,” she 
murmured. 

For a moment she hesitated, then went 
to the telephone and called for a number. 

“ Ts that you, Ralph?” she asked. “ Can 
you come over a little before twelve o’clock, 
dressed in your father’s Santa costume? 
It’s to please my kid sister. Not be wel- 
come? Nonsense? Dad’s feeling particu- 
larly friendly toward me to-night. You'll 
come? You're a darling! I'll leave the 
door unlatched, and you can walk right in. 
N-n-no, I won’t promise. Well, perhaps— 
if you’re good!” 

Blushing prettily, she rang off. 

And who can say that the sound of fan- 
ta’s bell conveyed no message of cheer and 
good will to Perry? He, too, ascended the 
stairs, hesitated, then went to his room and 
got out his Santa costume. He laid it on 
the bed, to be donned later in the evening, 
smiling to himself and muttering: 

“Tt ’ll please Isabel and the kid.” 


II 


At half past eleven Tim O’Rourke, the 
Santa Claus on the corner, turned over his 
kettle and its silver contents to the man 
from headquarters and started for home. 
In front of the Wentworths’ he suddenly 
paused. 


“Tl go in and wish Aunt Bridget a 


merry Christmas,” he muttered. “ She'll 
be glad to see me, I know.” 
He stepped into the areaway and 


knocked at the basement door. Bridget 


received him with expressions of satisfac- 
tion and delight. 
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“ Ah, Timmy!” she said presently, when 
he had thawed himself before the kitchen 
fire. “It’s a favor ye can be doin’ me.” 

“A favor, is it?” said Tim. ‘“ Mention 
it and ’tis done.” 

“The poor kid upstairs,” announced 
Bridget, “is dyin’ to see Santy Claus. Go 
up a couple o’ minutes before twelve, an’ 
make her Christmas an’ me own a happy 
one.” 

Thus events were shaping themselves in 
the Wentworth home, a high-stooped dwell- 
ing with dining room and kitchen in the 
basement, a long, narrow reception room 
on the floor above, and a library containing 
an open fireplace in the rear. The latter 
room was kept closed on the present occa- 
sion. Numerous gifts were piled on each 
side of the hearth. At the stroke of twelve, 
the family proposed gathering before the 
fire to open the packages. Meanwhile, to- 
gether with Uncle Egbert and Aunt Nan, 
they were occupying the reception room. 

Uncle Egbert, an absent-minded old gen- 
tleman, had been presented by his wife 
with a gold watch. He appeared quite 
proud of his new possession. Every few 
minutes he would remove it from his 
pocket, peer at it with nearsighted eyes, 
and approach one of the family, saying: 

“Did I show you my watch? It’s a 
present from your Aunt Nan.” 

His wife, a kindly but deaf old lady, 
noted for her strength of character, was 
seated on the davenport with Mrs. Went- 
worth. Conversation, in the circumstances, 
proved difficult. 

“T declare,” said Aunt Nan, “ Patricia’s 
getting to be real pretty, isn’t she?” 

Mrs. Wentworth glanced anxiously in 
the direction of her daughter. 

“You'll make her vain,” she cautioned. 
“ Not so loud!” 

“Vain and proud?” Aunt Nan evinced 
surprise. ‘She doesn’t impress me that 
way.” 

“T said loud,” repeated her niece. 

“T heard you. Let us hope she'll out- 
grow it.” The old lady leaned forward in- 
terestedly. ‘Has she any beaux?” 

Milly, at the piano, began singing a 
Christmas carol. Under cover of the noise 
Mrs. Wentworth thought it safe to pursue 
the subject. 

“ There’s a young man, recently moved 
into the neighborhood, named Ralph Car- 
penter, who—” 

“My dear,” interrupted Aunt Nan, 
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“there’s nothing handier to have in the 
house. I tell Egbert he’s perfectly helpless 
—can’t even drive a nail without hitting 
his thumb and swearing. He thinks I don’t 
hear him, but I guess I know what’s going 
on when his eyes flash that way.” 

“You misunderstood me,” pursued Mrs. 
Wentworth patiently. ‘“ The young man’s 
name is Carpenter.” 

“Oh, his name! Why didn’t you say 
so? Carpenter, eh? I wonder if he’s re- 
lated to the family who lived next door to 
us in Syracuse! It wouldn’t surprise me a 
bit.” 

Mrs. Wentworth shook her head. 

“Probably not, aunt. These people are 
from the West.” 

“The Syracuse Carpenters had relatives 
in the West,” reflected the old lady. 
“ Ohio, I think it was.” She turned to seek 
confirmation from her husband, and discov- 
ered him approaching the piano to show 
Milly his watch. “I declare, he’s growing 
foolish over that present. Egbert, come 
here! Put your watch in your pocket and 
keep it there! Now tell me, where did the 


Carpenters’ Western relatives live?” 
“The Carpenters’ relatives?” 


“ Yes.”’ 

“ Er—who are the Carpenters?” 

“Good gracious! Don’t you know they 
lived next door to us in Syracuse?” 

“Oh, the Carpenters!” ; 

“Yes. Now where did their relatives 
live?” 

“ Didn’t know they had any,” answered 
Uncle Egbert. 

“You're an idiot!” exclaimed his wife 
impatiently. ‘“ Run along now!” She dis- 
missed him with a frown and turned to her 
niece. ‘Continue, my dear, about the 
young man.” 

“In the beginning,” resumed Mrs. Went- 
worth, “we all liked Ralph, but of late 
we’ve treated him with coolness, in order 
to discourage his attentions.” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“It’s a mistake, my dear. There’s noth- 
ing like a cold blast to fan a flame. What’s 
your reason?” 

“Hush!” Mrs. Wentworth leaned 
closer. ‘“ We think he’s a kleptomaniac!” 

“Good gracious! -A maniac?” Aunt 
Nan raised fluttering hands. ‘ Why, that’s 
Worse than Egbert!” 

“A kleptomaniac,” repeated her niece, 
more distinctly. ‘‘ One who can’t resist 
taking things, you. know.” 
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A skeptical look came into the old lady’s 
eyes. 

“What makes you think he 
things?” she asked. 

“We know he doesn’t need to,” pursued 
her niece; “ but he probably just can’t re- 
sist the temptation. Perry is making 
guarded inquiries, and in the mean time 
we are discouraging Ralph’s attentions.” 

“On what grounds?” demanded Aunt 
Nan. 

“T’m coming to that. One night Perry 
left a twenty-dollar bill on the library table. 
Ralph came soon after to take Patricia for 
a walk. He was alone in the room for a few 
minutes, waiting for her to come down. 
Perry remembered the bill the moment they 
left the house. He laid down his book and 
went to the library, but it wasn’t there.” 

“Then where was it?” asked Aunt Nan, 
abruptly. 

“That we don’t know. We searched 
everywhere, but couldn’t find it; so we feel 
positive Ralph took it. Milly and Patricia 
wouldn’t do such a thing, and the maids 
were both out.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” said Aunt Nan. 
“T like that young man, and I know he 
didn’t take it.” 

“But, aunt, you’ve never even seen 
him.” 

“Tt makes no difference,” asserted the 
old lady. ‘“ When I like a person, I trust 
him fully.” 

Mrs. Wentworth glanced helplessly 
around the room, then suddenly asked: 

“Why, where’s Perry, and—and where’s 
Uncle Egbert?” 

Aunt Nan shrugged indifferently. 

“ Don’t bother to look for Egbert! He’ll 
turn up, whether or not you want him. I 
expect he’ll climb out of his grave and wan- 
der about, calling attention to his new 
tombstone.” 

Sure enough, a few minutes later Uncle 
Egbert entered the room, fondling a hand- 
somely bound book belonging to Perry. 

It lacked five minutes of midnight. 
Perry had already gone to his room to put 
on his worn and spotted costume. In mil- 
lions of homes, throughout the land, little 
children were fighting the Sand Man for a 
peep at Santa Claus. Patricia, experienc- 
ing the same heart-throbbing desire, tiptoed 
into the hall. It was time for Ralph to 
appear. 

Tim O’Rourke, egged on by his Aunt 
Bridget, had ascended the basement stairs 
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a few minutes before. 
shadows at the rear of the hall, wondering 
what next to do. 

He had not long to wait. Suddenly a 
bewildering cyclone, composed of wistaria 
silk, soft pink skin, and starry blue eyes, 
swooped down upon him. Two bare youth- 
ful arms were clasped about his neck, and 
a pair of rosy lips reached up and kissed 
him—just above the false beard and under 
his right eye. 

“ There!” exclaimed the cyclone. “Is 
that what you wanted?” 

_ Tim thought it was, though he was too 
much astonished to say so. 

“ Hush!” continued the vision. 
word, or they’ll hear us! Come!” 

She opened the door of the darkened li- 
brary and led him within. 

“ Sure an’ ’tis a royal welcome,” reflect- 
ed Tim; “ an’ me out on the corner for the 
past two weeks, an’ not knowin’ a thing 
about it! Shame on you, Timmy, for a 
dunderhead!”’ 

He turned and glanced about. On the 
right were two closets, one in each corner. 
The space between was occupied by a book- 
case. On the opposite side of the room 
stood the fireplace. Patricia led him to the 
farther closet. 

“Step in, please,” she said, “ and don’t 
come out until you hear the signal— 
‘Christmas morning!’ I’m in a great 
hurry. Good-by, dear!” 

She gently pushed him in and closed the 
door. Then she returned to the reception 
room, to round up the party. 

Her mother rose from the davenport as 
she entered. 

“ Patricia,” asked Mrs. 

“ have you seen your father?” 

“No, mother—not for the past ten 
minutes.” 

“ Come here and talk to Aunt Nan while 
I look for him.” 

Mrs. Wentworth crossed the room and 
stepped out into the hall. Just at that mo- 
ment Ralph Carpenter stepped into the 
house and closed the front door behind him. 
Mrs. Wentworth, surprised, stood stock still 
for an instant. Then she impulsively 
stepped forward and put her arm about his 
shoulder. 

“So you wore it, after all—and for me!” 
she said tenderly. 

Young Carpenter, overcome by the 
warmth of his reception, muttered unin- 
telligible things in his woolly beard. 


“Not a 
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“Tl not forget this, you may be sure!” 

Mrs. Wentworth, her arm still clasped 
about him, led him into the library. 

Tim, hearing some one coming, opened 
the door of his closet on a crack. His sur- 
prised eyes beheld a second Santa Claus 
eeeene. with a pretty woman clinging to 

im. 

“Sure there’s two of us,” he reflected; 
“one for each of the ladies. Tis a fine 
scheme, entirely! They’re both queens, 
but Timmy, ye lucky dog, ye’ve got the 
best of the bargain!” 

He closed the door as Mrs. Wentworth 
placed Ralph in the other closet, saying: 

“ Come out at the usual signal—‘ Christ- 
mas morning,’ you know.” 

A moment later Mrs. Wentworth entered 
the reception room and announced: 

“ Come, it’s almost twelve o’clock. Let’s 
go to the library and sit around the fire to 
greet Christmas!” 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Aunt Nan, 
starting up in alarm. “Is the house on 
fire?” 

“It’s all right, aunt,” assured Patricia. 
“We're going to sit before the fire in the 
library—that’s all.” i 

“It’s a good thing for Egbert,” sighéc 
the old lady. “ There’s no telling where 
he’d wander to!” 

Uncle Egbert, clutching Perry’s book 
under his arm, led the way with Aunt Nan. 
Patricia followed, her mother and Milly 
coming last. 

“Oh, dear!” wailed the child. “I wish 
we were going to have a Santa Claus!” 

“Say a little prayer, dear,” said her 
mother, “and perhaps God will answer 
you. He’s often more generous with us 
than we deserve.” 

They entered the library and grouped 
themselves about the fire. Aunt Nan’s 
bright eyes gazed curiously at the packages 
heaped on the hearth. Patricia and her 
mother glanced furtively at their respective 
Closets. Milly’s head was bowed, as if in 
prayer. The last lagging moments before 
twelve were fraught with expectancy. 

Nor could Bridget be said to have es- 
caped the general feeling of suspense. 

“Tl go see,” she muttered, “ what Tim 
is doin’. Sure I’ll love him foriver for this 


night’s work!” 

Slowly and silently she waddled up the 
basement stairs, while Perry Wentworth as 
stealthily descended from the floor above. 
They met at the library door. 
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“Och, me bye!” whispered Bridget, sud- 
denly clasping him in her arms and kissing 
him. “I’m proud of ye! Now don’t be 
standin’ there like a loon, but go in an’ sur- 
prise the kid.” 

Perry suffered her embrace, too much 
amazed to protest, and in too much of a 
hurry, for at that moment the library clock 
struck twelve. 

Mrs. Wentworth and Patricia had their 
eyes glued on the timepiece. 

“Christmas morning!” 
mother and daughter in unison. 


III 


THE closet doors opened, and two red- 
capped heads were thrust forth, like cuck- 
oos from a Swiss clock. They as quickly 
withdrew, and the doors closed behind 
them, when a third Santa precipitated him- 
self into the room from the hall. 

Mrs. Wentworth rose in alarm. Feign- 
ing absent-mindedness, she edged her way 
‘toward the closet. Her husband, in the 
meantime, had stepped to the center of the 
room. 

+ “Oh; goody!” exclaimed Milly, clapping 
her hands in delight. ‘“ Here’s Santa 
‘Claus!” 

Perry bowed, and announced in a husky 
voice: 

“Good people, I’ve.come to wish you a 
Merry Christmas!” He patted his’ paunch 
facetiously, and added: “ The flue of your 
chimney was too small for me, and I was 
forced to descend through the scuttle.” 

“ What’s he say?” asked Aunt Nan. 
“ Sounded like ‘ sat in a puddle.’ Shouldn’t 
wonder if he did, poor man, by the looks 
of his clothes!” 

“ Scuttle, aunt,” explained the delighted 
Milly. “ The roof, you know.” 

Mrs. Wentworth reached the closet door 
and placed her hand upon the knob. She 
turned and addressed the man in the center 
of the room. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. “ If 
you are a burglar, and have planned to 
rob a family of defenseless women, I’ll have 
you know my husband is in this closet!” 

She gave emphasis to her remarks by 
throwing open the closet door. 

Ralph Carpenter, too much embarrassed 
to move, stood like a boy caught among the 
jam pots. 

“Two Santas!” exclaimed Milly in an 
awed voice. ‘ Well, mother said God was 
generous! ” 
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““Who’s in the closet, Isabel?” asked 
Perry, in his natural voice. 

His wife regarded him in silence. 

“Are you my husband?” she asked at 
last. 

“‘ My dear, I’ve always supposed so.” 

Mrs. Wentworth, recovering her presence 
of mind, slammed the closet door and 
locked it. 

“Then this is the burglar!” she an- 
nounced dramatically. 

Patricia rose and started for the other 
closet. 

“What’s all the fuss about?” asked 
Aunt Nan. “ Why doesn’t Santa Claus 
pass the presents?” 

“‘ There’s some one here, aunt,” answered 
Mrs. Wentworth, in tones loud enough to 
be understood, ‘“ whose presence we can’t 
account for.” 

Tim O’Rourke, from motives of curi- 
osity, opened the closet door and poked his 
head out. 

Mrs. Wentworth, facing in that direction, 
saw him and gasped., 

“Mercy! Another?” 

Tim instantly withdrew his head and 
closed the door. Patricia darted forward 
and locked it. 

“ Mother,” she said tremulously, “I can 
explain the presence of one of these men.” 

Mrs. Wentworth looked at her daughter 
in surprise. 

“ Then do so at once!” 

“When father refused,” began Patricia, 
“I telephoned Ralph and asked him if he 
would play Santa. He kindly agreed.” 

Perry stepped forward, pointing first to 
the right-hand closet, and then to the one 
on the left. 

“ And which is Ralph?” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

Patricia dropped her eyes and blushed. 
Her mother, recalling her own reception of 
one of these men, understood. 

“We'll soon find out.” Perry ap- 
proached the door that his wife had locked. 

“Who are you in there?” he demanded. 

The answer came in tones too muffled to 
be understood. 

“ Did any one see my watch?” suddenly 
asked Uncle Egbert. “It was a present 
from your Aunt Nan.” 

“You don’t mean you’ve lost it?” ques- 
tioned Mrs. Wentworth anxiously. 

“ Yes—TI left it here on the library table, 
when I came to get a book, and now it’s - 
gone.” 
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Perry and his wife exchanged meaning 
glances. 

““Who’s locked in the closet?” asked 
Aunt Nan. 

Mrs. Wentworth crossed over to her. 

“‘ Ralph’s in one,” she explained nervous- 
ly, “and an unknown man in the other.” 

“ Ralph Carpenter? Let him out at 
once. I want to talk to him.” 

“But, aunt, you don’t understand. 
Uncle Egbert has lost his watch.” 

“Drat the man! He’s always losing 
something!” The old lady eyed her niece 
suspiciously. “ You don’t think—” 

Mrs. Wentworth reluctantly nodded. 

““ Nonsense!” exclaimed Aunt Nan. “I 
knew his relatives. They lived next door 
to us in Syracuse.” 

“ Let me look for the watch,” said Pa- 
tricia. “Perhaps it’s only been mislaid.” 

She hurriedly began searching the room. 

“What’s this?” suddenly asked Uncle 
Egbert. 

From between the pages of the open 
book lying in his lap he produced and held 
up a twenty-dollar bill. 

“There!” exclaimed Aunt Nan trium- 
phantly. “I knew that young man didn’t 
take it!” 

Mrs. Wentworth started. 

“ Perry,” she accused, “ you said you left 
it on the table.” 

Her husband, nonplused, had no ready 
answer. 

“Oh, dear!” wailed Patricia. “I’ve 
searched everywhere for uncle’s watch, and 
I can’t find it!” 

“Never mind, Pat,” said her father. 
“ Tt’s clear that Ralph is innocent.” 

““ What shall we do?” asked Mrs. Wertt- 
worth anxiously. ‘‘ We mustn’t release the 
wrong man. He might murder us!” 

“Let them both out,” courageously sug- 
gested Aunt Nan, “ and they can help pass 
the presents.” 

IV 


A KNOCK came at the door. 

“Who is it?” asked Mrs. Wentworth. 

The door opened, and a brawny police- 
man stepped into the room. They gazed at 
him in speechless silence. 

“IT found your front door unlatched,” 
said the officer grimly. “ Careless work, 
that, with sneak thieves reported in the 
neighborhood.” 

“Oh,” fluttered Mrs. Wentworth, “we 
have one right here, in the room!” 
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The policeman’s eyes glanced suspicious- 
ly from one to the other, and rested on 
Aunt Nan sitting bolt upright in her chair. 

“In the closet,” amended Perry Went- 
worth, waving his hand vaguely. 

“Which one?” asked the officer, after a 
quick survey of the room. 

“We don’t know.” 

“You don’t know? Come, come — no 
funny business!” 

Perry hastily explained the situation, 
then opened the nearest closet door. A be- 
draggled Santa Claus staggered forth. 

“Ts this the thief?” asked the police- 
man, catching the man and snatching off 
his beard. 

“Oh, poor Ralph!” cried Patricia, rush- 
ing forward. 

“Tf that’s Ralph Carpenter,” command- 
ed Aunt Nan, “ bring him here. I want to 
talk to him about his relatives in Syracuse.” 

No one paid the slightest attention to 
her. ‘Fhe big policeman had opened the 
other closet, and stood, firmly grasping Tim 
by the collar. 

“Come!” said the officer. ‘“ Hand over 
the watch!” 

“ What are ye doin’ to Tim?” suddenly 
demanded Bridget, from the doorway. 

Perry turned. 

“Tim! Who’s Tim?” 

“Me nephew, sor, that I got to play 
Santy Claus for ye.” 

“Sure they’ve pinched me,” answered 
Tim, “ for stealin’ a watch!” 

“‘ A present from your Aunt Nan,” sup- 
plemented Uncle Egbert, in explanation. 

“It’s a wonder ye wouldn’t look after 
yer things,” answered Bridget wrathfully, 
“ an’ not go arrestin’ innocent peo—” 

“Hush!” Perry Wentworth stepped 
quickly to her side. “ Another word,” he 
whispered, ‘“‘ and I'll tell your mistress you 
kissed me in the hall!” 

Bridget’s wrath subsided. 

“T was only goin’ to say, sor,” she said 
humbly, “ that I found this watch on the 
hall table.” 


The policeman had gone. Tim, also, had 
left with Bridget, after receiving profuse 
apologies and a box of cigars from Perry. 
Ralph stood beside Patricia, enjoying his 
new-found welcome. Milly appeared hap- 
py in the presence of her two Santas. 

“Now that everything has quieted 
down,” said Aunt Nan, complacently, 
“let’s pass the presents!” 
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XVI 


HARLIE STRAWN had just reached 
the disturbing conclusion that he had 
some unknown but powerful enemy, 

when he saw Joe Carmel coming down the 
street. One thing he would settle right 
now, and Carmel’s answer might tell him 
something. If Joe definitely refused to be- 
come his partner, it would be a pretty good 
indication that somebody high up had de- 
cided to break Charlie. If Joe accepted— 
Joe, the wise one, who wouldn’t tie himself 


up to a lost cause—then Charlie could still 


scramble out. . : 
“ Well, how about it, Joe? I’ve given 


you plenty of time to think it over. Do 


you come in or don’t you?” ‘ 

“JI haven’t quite decided, Charlie.” 

So, thought Mr. Strawn, the higher pow- 
ers hadn’t decided, either! He could still 
scramble out, though doubtless with dam- 
age to his skin. 

“ Well, you better make up your mind 
quick, Joe.” There was no geniality at all 
in the amiable Mr. Strawn’s voice and 
countenance. “I can use you, but you’re 
not the only man in town that I can use. 
If you won’t come in, I can find somebody 
else; and if you’re just stalling off to see 
which way the cat’s going to jump—” 

“Tt isn’t that, Charlie. I don’t like the 
cellar dumps—that’s all.” 

“ You’re as bad as the reformers, tarring 
us all with the same brush!” 

“JT know, Charlie,” Joe sighed. The 
rights and wrongs of this case were puz- 
zling enough in themselves, but the fact 
that there could be any doubt about the 
right and wrong of any case was far worse. 
Joe’s whole moral system was upset. “ I— 
I haven’t quite got it figured out yet.” 


“ Well, you get it figured out in a hurry. 
I’ve stalled long enough. Give me your an- 
swer before to-morrow—yes or no. If I 


haven’t heard from you then, it’s no, and 


somebody else gets in on the money. I 
can’t wait forever. I’ve promised you first 
chance on this deal, but you’ve got to snap 
it up before to-morrow.” 

“T’ll let you know to-night, Charlie,” 
Joe promised. 

Yet, as he walked away, he couldn’t 
make up his mind; nor was there anybody 
who could help him make it up. He 
couldn’t ask Gilda. He hadn’t seen her 
since the night of Enid’s party. Besides, 
what was the use of asking Gilda? She’d 
side with the Villagers, of course, and he 
couldn’t stand hearing a sweet, wholesome 
girl like her standing up for such places as 
the Maroon Mosquito. 

Joe was still undecided after dinner that 
evening when he encountered the one man 
in the Village whom he regarded most high- 
ly—his boss, Frank Poggio. Joe was in 
and out of the office all day, and so was 
Poggio. They rarely had time for conver- 
sation, except on affairs of business; but 
this evening Joe met him on the corner of 
Washington Square. 

Poggio, too, had dined well, and with a 
cigar in his mouth was looking over the 
Village with something of the content of a 
pioneer regarding the fat farm that he has 
hewn out of the trackless forest. For 
Greenwich Village had been little better 
than a wilderness when Frank Poggio 
opened his real estate office. Most of it 
was frank and unashamed slum. The rear 
guard of the fashionable world which had 
once centered here still lingered on Wash- 
ington Square North and a few of the cross 
streets, but in a few years the rear guard 
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would have followed the main body up- 
town, and even this last remnant of old re- 
‘spectability would also have become a slum. 

True, the slum contained some artists, 
who lived in garrets or cellars because the 
rent was cheap; but few people knew of the 
artists or cared about them. When it came 
to leaky roofs or defective plumbing, in 
houses that weren’t worth the cost of re- 
pairs, artists were no more of an asset than 
any other tenants. 

Frank Poggio, more than anybody else, 
had saved Greenwich Village. He had real- 
ized the superiority of original Georgian 


-. architecture over its modern developments, 


and the possibility of restoring its ancient 
beauty at fairly low cost. He had realized 
that a place where an artist lives and works 
is a studio; and he had gone on to the great 
stroke of inspiration, the epoch-making 
discovery in the history of New York real 
estate—that a place where an artist has 
ever lived and worked remains a studio, 
that other rooms in the same building can 
be made over into its likeness and called 
studios, and that a public addicted to sec- 
ondhand Bohemianism will pay more for 
a studio than it would ever pay for the 
same rooms as a mere apartment. 

So dingy exteriors had been painted up 
and dirty interiors had been cleaned. Fire- 
places had been restored to use, windows 
cut in blank walls, baths and kitchenettes 
installed. A square mile of buildings sink- 
ing into squalor and decay had been saved 
and restored to service, and often to beauty. 

It had been a good thing for the city, 
which saw taxable values rise by the mil- 
lions; a good thing for real estate owners, 
who could demand higher rents; a good 
thing for prosperous tenants, who could 
live in comfortable apartments with the 
artistic atmosphere; a good thing for tour- 
ists, who came to the Village to look at 
harmonious block fronts of attractive 
houses; a good thing for Frank Poggio, who 
had started with nothing and now was rich. 

The only people who hadn’t profited by 
this reclamation work were the artists, who 
now had to live in some cheaper place; but 
Poggio was popular with the Bohemians, 
for whom he had made a happy home, and 
with the Old Ninth Warders whose worth- 
less property he had made valuable. Joe 
felt that his chief, if anybody, could help 
him out. 

Poggio hailed the young man cheerfully, 
and gave him a cigar. 
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“ How did you come out with the Spof- 
ford lease?” he asked. 

“ They'll sign to-morrow,” said Joe. 

“T thought so! There isn’t a better 
value north of the Square. By the way, 
Joe, you said something a couple of weeks 
ago about wanting to buy that King Street 
house for yourself, didn’t you?” 

“Td thought of it,” said Joe miserably, 
his unhealed wounds suddenly torn open; 
“ but I’m afraid it wouldn’t be of much use 
to me.” 

“ You could get it for twelve thousand,” 
Poggio observed, “ and I have a hunch the 
owner would be satisfied with three thou- 
sand in cash.” He didn’t think it neces- 
sary to add that the owner had agreed to 
this only on Poggio’s personal solicitation, 
or that the solicitation was due to Poggio’s 
knowledge that Joe had only three thou- 
sand in cash. “Four or five thousand 
would cover the remodeling, and if you 
couldn’t turn it over at a ten-thousand- 
dollar profit within five years then I don’t 
know anything about real estate.” 

Joe was ashamed to explain why he had 
lost interest in the King Street house, so he 
turned the conversation with a hasty— 

“ Don’t you think this reform wave has 
hurt values?” 

“ Maybe for this week or next, but not 
for long. I don’t know that it’s the reform 
wave so much as the people they’re after.” 

“Qh!” Joe was listening respectfully 
now to the considered opinion of the only 
neutral in the world war between Villagers 
and Old Ninth Warders. “I—TI think 
those cellar dumps are bad, myself; but 
then I’m not a Bohemian.” 

“You’d be surprised,” said Poggio, 
“how many Bohemians I’ve heard saying 
they wished the cellar dumps were all 
cleaned out—real Bohemians, not the rich 
imitations. The Village is a grown-up 
community, Joe. These places that reach 
out to rake in kids that are still in school 
are putting Bohemianism on the blink. I’m 
strong for liberty, and I’ve got nothing 
against Bohemianism; but let it start when 
you're old enough to vote. Plenty of Vil- 
lagers side with the Old Ninth Warders on 
that. Keep the kids where you know what 
they’re doing till they’re old enough to 
know what they want.” 

“Some of these reformers are coming 
down pretty hard on the Village,” said Joe. 
“ They talk as if all Villagers were a bad 
lot; and you know and I know that some 
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of the best people in the world live in our 
studios.” 

Poggio contained himself before the as- 
tounding spectacle of Joe defending Vil- 
lagers. For there was nothing in the Vil- 
lage that he didn’t know. He knew Joe’s 
opinion of Bohemians, but he also knew 
Joe’s opinion of Gilda Cary. 

“ Well,” he observed judicially, “ there 
are plenty of fools on both sides, Joe; but 
you see that everywhere. Some of these re- 
formers would like to have a constitutional 
amendment against bobbed hair; but they'll 
do no harm if they clean up the cellar 
dumps. You and I aren’t Bohemians, Joe. 
I’m married, and I have a family; you'll 
get married and have a family some day. 
We’re both city kids; but did you ever stop 
to figure out how many of these people— 
from the country, mostly—get the studio 
bug out of their systems, and go back to 
raising a family? The quicker they get it 
out of their systems the better, too. You 
take a girl from a small town, for instance, 
who’s never been anywhere. She wants to 
knock around and broaden her ideas and 
see what’s what. If she’s a normal girl, 
she does just that and gets tired of it, and 
begins to get interested in something else— 
her work, if she’s an artist or a business 
woman, her family, if she gets married. If 
she doesn’t get it out of her system—if she 
hangs around the house thinking ‘all the 
time what a great thing it would be to get 
off to the wild life in the studios—then, if 


she ever does get a chance, it hits her hard. © 


The Village is a pretty good safety valve, 
Joe. Let them blow off steam!” 

Poggio might have said more, but he 
saw that Joe had stopped listening, arrested 
by that awful contrast between the girl who 
blows off steam and then settles down, and 
the one who has to wait. Gilda Cary and 
Enid Pollard! 

Not even Joe realized how well Poggio 
knew the Village. He didn’t know that 
Poggio was thinking of Gilda and Enid as 
he drew the picture; but he recognized the 
likeness, just the same. ; 

“T guess you’re right,” he said vaguely. 
“ People take lots of things too hard. Well, 
I've got to leave you, Mr. Poggio. Got to 
see a man over on Grove Street.” 

He wouldn’t need to let Strawn wait till 
to-morrow. With this rational support of 
his instinctive prejudice against cellar 
dumps, he could tell him now. 

Five minutes later he was at the apart- 


ment, but Strawn was out; so Joe took out 
one of his business cards and slipped it 
under the door with the scribbled message: 


All off, Charlie. I’m staying with Poggio. 


Then he started northward. There was 
nothing in the world he wanted so much, 
just now, as to see Gilda. He couldn’t tell 
why, exactly; for Gilda had had no chance 
to reason about the cellar dumps with Pog- 
gio, and presumably her ideas were as 
cranky as ever. It would be a long time 
before he could hope to set her right. Prob- 
ably he could never set her right. Prob- 
ably they would quarrel. 

Nevertheless, he had just made an im- 
portant decision, and had just seen a new 
world of ideas opened up. The double ex- 
perience was so startling that he turned in- 
stinctively to Gilda. When anything big 
was happening, he wanted to be near her. 

But he couldn’t be very near her for 
hours yet. She was playing the organ at 
the movie theater, and must go on playing 
till half past eleven. He would have to 
wait; but since he must wait somewhere, 
he would wait as near her as he could. So 
for the next three hours he sat in an aisle 
seat halfway down the darkened audi- 
torium, while photodrama and news reel 
and comic were unrolled before his inatten- 
tive eye, with Gilda’s organ furnishing the 
music proper to each one. 

It was the first time he had ever heard 
her playing in the movie house. He hadn’t 
realized how exacting this despised occupa- 
tion really was—what an extensive reper- 
toire it demanded, if you did it right; how 
alert she must be to shift from one melody 
to another, from one mood to another, with 
every change of scene. He had been in- 
clined to look down on her job because 
she did; but he perceived now that it re- 
quired a tireless body and a quick percep- 
tion. It was a good advertisement for 
Gilda. 

At last the program was over, the lights 
went on, and Gilda, picking up her hat, 
found Joe leaning eagerly over the railing 
behind her. She hadn’t expected him, of 
course. Caught off guard, her face showed 
a gladness that set him trembling. They 
hadn’t seen each other for a long time— 
nearly two weeks. 

“What are you doing so far uptown?” 
she asked nervously. 

“Oh, I—I just happened to be coming 
along, and I thought I’d step in and see a 
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picture. Then I remembered that this is 
where you work, and I thought maybe 
you’d let me take you home.” 

“Of course I’ll let you take me home.” 

She knew perfectly well that his story 
was fiction. She knew they liked each 
other best when they were apart. But they 
had been apart too long; to be with Joe 
again made her disturbingly happy. 

In silence they strolled down to the cor- 
ner and swung off southward into Fifth 
Avenue. Neither dared speak, for nothing 
was more certain than that they would 
quarrel when they began to talk. They al- 
ways got along badly together; but they 
had got along quite as badly apart, this last 
fortnight. 

“ How’s business?” Gilda managed to 
ask, at last. 

“ Pretty fair.” 

“ You—did you—Joe, you said some- 
thing about going out into something else 
—leaving Poggio. Are you going to do it?” 

Why on earth had she brought up this, 
among all possible topics? It was delicious 
to hear her talking as if his business was 
their business, but this was the surest road 
to a quarrel. 

“No,” he sighed, “I turned it down. 
Didn’t like it.” 

“ But you thought you’d do so well—” 

“ Oh, there’d have been a lot of money 
it in,” he admitted cheerlessly; “ but I 
didn’t like the game.” 

“ Bootlegging?” 

“ Oh, no!” 

“ What, then?” 

She was unquenchably curious. He 
thought that since it was predestined, the 
quarrel might as well start now. 

“ Well,” he sighed, “a man who’s the 
under-cover owner of a lot of these cellar 
dumps wanted me to go into partnership 
with him; but I couldn’t see it.” 

“T should hope not,” said Gilda savage- 

“ Those -terrible places!” 
“ What?” he exclaimed. 
they’re terrible, too?” 

“ Why, of course! Going out after chil- 
dren who don’t know what they’re doing— 
keeping them out all night in all sorts of 
company—just to make money! Places 
that get boys and girls drunk, just to make 
money, and send them out rolling in the 
gutter, give the Village a bad name. I 
think every one of them ought to be shut 
up. If you’d gone into that business, I’d 
never have spoken to you again!” 


ly. 
“You think 
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“ Gilda,” said Joe solemnly, “can it be 
possible that you and I think alike about 
something?” 

“We certainly do about this; and I 
know a lot of Villagers who think the same 
way. We're old enough to take care of 
ourselves. We don’t like to have reformers 
jumping on the whole Village, just because 
these cradle robbers—oh, there I go again! 
I know what you think of the Village.” 

“Oh, there’s lots of good people in the 
Village,” Joe informed her. “I don’t mean 
only you, but lots of them. Their bark’s 
worse than their bite. Everybody’s got to 
blow off steam some time, Gilda, and the 
Village gives them a chance—” 

Gilda stopped. They stood in front of 
the old First Presbyterian Church, a spiked 
fence stretching past them along the lawn, 
nobody near them but a few strolling cou- 
ples uninterested in their neighbors. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Joe! Do you be- 
lieve that, too?” 

“ Certainly.” 

No need to tell her how recently he had 
seen the light. 

“Well, then,” Gilda began. “ Well, 
then—” 

“Well, then!” said Joe, and kissed her 
with enthusiasm and thoroughness. 

It was some time later, when they had 
started on again, his hand clasping hers as 
it lay on his arm, that she asked shyly: 

“ Joe, did—did you do anything about 
that house on King Street?” 

“ No, but it’s still on the market. I can 
get it, but—” 

“ But you couldn’t afford it, if you stay 
with Poggio?” 

“ Gilda,” he said thoughtfully, “I might 
have made twenty-five thousand a year out 
of that other business. I’m making six 
thousand now. That’s a big difference, for 
a man that’s going to be married. We are 
going to be married, aren’t we? And you'll 
take my name, and all—none of this Vil- 
lage business?” 

“T wouldn’t go so far as to say there’ll 
be none of this Village business,” Gilda 
protested; “ but I’ll take your name.” 

“ Well, as I was saying, not much money 
goes with it—yet; but I wouldn’t go into 
the cellar-dump business, even to marry 
you.” 

“T certainly wouldn’t marry you if you 
did; but let’s not fight about what didn’t 
happen, when we’ve agreed for the first 
time. Oh, Joe, isn’t it great?” 





“T' could get that house on King Street,” 
he said, “‘ and we could carry it, if we were 
careful; but I forgot—-I suppose you’d 
rather live in a studio, wouldn’t you? I 
know a nice three-room place, and Poggio 
would give us a rake-off—”’ 

“ Would you live like a Villager, Joe?” 

“ Well, of course I’d have to get up at 
seven in the morning. If you can do that 
and still be a Villager, I wouldn’t mind a 
studio apartment, if you’d like it better.” 

“No,” said Gilda. “I’ve lived in a 
studio for a year, now, and I guess I’ve got 
it out of my system. A month ago I 
wouldn’t have wanted to leave Enid. I 
stick around with her a good deal, so 


Charlie Strawn won’t get too fresh; but I 


guess he’s tamed now. Oh, Joe, hurry up 
and buy that house on King Street!” 


XVII 


Mr. StrRAWN, however, was not entirely 
tamed yet. Indeed, he felt himself getting 
wilder and wilder by the hour. 

When he came home late that night, and 
found Joe’s note, he felt that it was a bad 
omen. Joe would have been useful, but 
worse than his loss was the probable rea- 
son for it. Joe wouldn’t come in, Charlie 
considered, because he thought it wasn’t 
safe. He must have heard that somebody 
was gunning for Strawn. Evidently some- 
thing would have to be done. 

So the next morning Mr. Strawn set 
forth to call on a “man higher up ”—as 
high up as the forty-second floor of an office 
building on lower Broadway. The name on 
the outer door was unknown to fame. Its 
bearer had no office in the city government, 
nor yet in any political organization. 
Though he was a lawyer, he was never seen 
in court, nor did his firm’s name often ap- 
pear in cases. His true excellence lay in 
his ability as a fixer, and Charlie Strawn 
knew that he could fix anything —at a 
price. 

The great man, fat and flabby and color- 
less, sat in a leather armchair behind a flat 
desk whose glass top was unencumbered by 
documents or correspondence, for this gen- 
tleman kept his business in his head. He 
offered Charlie a cigar, lit his own when 
Charlie refused, and then swung about and 
looked out over the peaks of the lower 
Manhattan skyscraper district, until 


Strawn, forced to lead, blurted out: 
“T’ve come to ask you to call off the 
dogs.” 
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“Me?” The great one seemed surprised. 
“ What have I got to do with it? I thought 
it was the reform association that was mak- 
ing all this trouble.” 

“ They can’t make any real trouble for 
me,” said Charlie, “ without help from the 
police or the district attorney’s office; but 
they’re making such a fuss that cops and 
magistrates who want publicity are likely 
to play along with them. Since they 
haven’t got anything on me, and won’t get 
anything on me, I thought a word from 
you might save everybody a lot of needless 
trouble.” 

“ Haven’t they got anything on you?” 
the great one inquired. 

“Not a thing! My places don’t sell a 
drop of rum, and never have.” 

“Ts that the charge against Sartoresco 
this time?” 

“No,” Charlie was forced to admit. 
“ They’ve charged him with maintaining a 
nuisance.” 

“ Ah!” The great one was sympathetic 
—ominously sympathetic. ‘ That’s a very 
difficult charge to deal with, of course. A 
crime—any time—is merely a question of 
yes or no. Did he do it or didn’t he? But 
when you charge a man with maintaining 
a nuisance, you deal with a matter of opin- 
ion, a state of mind; and if that state of 
mind is once created in a judge or a jury, 
why, your place is shut up. Yes, Charlie 
—that’s bad!” 

“It’s inconvenient,” Charlie admitted. 
“ That’s why I thought you might say a 
word in the right place.” 

The great one’s eyebrows lifted. 

“ Public opinion is quite worked up just 
now,” he observed. “It would be rather 
difficult to—” 

“Come on, let’s talk turkey,” said 
Strawn. ‘“ You know and I know that if 
you tell the right people, I can get what I 
want.” 

“ Which is—” 

“TI want Sartoresco let off,” said Strawn, 
with rising content, “ and I want to be let 
alone after this. To make sure I won’t be 
bothered again, I want this cop Gilfoyle 
broke. I don’t care whether you do it 
through the police department, or get the 
grand jury to indict him for oppression;. 
but he’s got to be made an example. How 
about it?” 

“Tt could be done,” the other admitted, 
his eyes on the ceiling. “ It could be done. 
It would be expensive.” 
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“T understand that,” said Strawn with 
resignation. ‘“ How much?” 

“T think I could do it,” said the great 
one, “for about twenty-five grand.” 

“Twenty-five thousand!” Strawn 
howled. “ Robbery!” 

“Not at all,” the great one corrected. 
“Only a professional fee. Come down 
with twenty-five grand, and I'll break this 
dumb cop and see that the reform associa- 
tion doesn’t get anywhere with its crusade. 
It’s worth that much to you.” 

“T haven’t got that much. I can’t raise 
it. I was hooked for nearly fifty by Ester- 
more & McFee.” 

“T should have thought you’d know bet- 
ter than to trust those crooks,” said the 
great man. “ Anyway, you can’t blame me 
for your bad judgment. Twenty-five thou- 
sand, and I'll break this cop and see that 
nobody bothers the cellar dumps. If you 
don’t raise it, they’ll break you?” 

Strawn laughed. 

“ Old-timer, you bit off more than you 
could chew. It’s worth something to me 
to have this mob called off. I’d have paid 
anything within reason—anything I could 
raise just now—say five or six thousand; 
but if you’re going to be up-stage you can 
go to the devil. It comes too high, and I 
don’t have to have it. The reform associa- 
tion can annoy me, but nobody can break 
me, for they’ve got nothing on me.” 

“Why, Charlie,” said the great man pa- 
ternally, “‘ I thought you were smarter than 
that! Nothing on you? There isn’t a sin- 
gle one of your cellar dumps that doesn’t 
. violate the building code, or the tenement 
house code, or the fire regulations, or the 
rules of the Board of Health. It would 
cost you more than I ask just to make the 
alterations you’d have to make to put them 
within the law, not to mention what you’d 
lose in trade and good will while they were 
closed for repairs. You don’t sell liquor, 
of course; but you wouldn’t sell much gin- 
ger ale, at your prices, to people who want- 
ed only ginger ale. You make that price, 
and you can put on a cover charge at some 
of your dumps, because your patrons bring 
their own. Suppose a cop was put in every 
one of your places—as they’ve been put in 
other places—to grab every hip flask he 
saw!” 

“Some people get away with it,” said 
Charlie desperately. 

“Try it!” said the great man. “Try 
it! Your places are full of kids. Suppose 
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we have agents of the Children’s Society 
coming in two or three times an evening 
and hauling away half your patrons to be 
looked over. Some of them wouldn’t stand 
inspection—you know that. Break you? 
Why, Charlie, they could pulverize you!” 

Strawn was trembling with helpless fury. 

“J wouldn’t mind paying for protec- 
tion,” he snarled, “if I were selling rum; 
but to pay for protection when I keep with- 
in the law—” 

The great man sighed. 

“You’ve let the reformers mislead you, 
Charlie. When they talk about law en- 
forcement, or law observance, they mean 
the observance or enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Act, and nothing else. Lots of peo- 
ple forget that there are any other laws; 
but there are, Charlie—quite a lot of them, 
and your cellar dumps break pretty nearly 
all. Try it, and youl see.” 

“ Tf I have to be shaken down while hun- 
dreds of people are selling it openly—well, 
I won't. Pll—” 

“Yes, Charlie? What will you do?” 

“Tl tell it,” said Strawn wildly. “T’ll 
tell the papers. I’ll name names!” 

The great man blew a clod of cigar 
smoke toward the ceiling. 

“Try it,” he said wearily. ‘‘ That’s an 
old story, Charlie—old and threadbare. 
It’s often true, of course, but it’s so fa- 
miliar that it ceased to be news about thirty 
years ago.” 

Charlie changed his line of attack. 

“ Look here! I tell you I simply haven’t 
got that much now. Give me time!” 

“I do a cash business.” 

“Take a percentage—any reasonable 
percentage! What good will it do you to 
break me? There'll still be cellar dumps. 
There'll still be a thousand places in this 
town where you can get anything you 
want.” 

“Ever read the Bible?” the great man 
interrupted.. ‘ Remarkable book! Amaz- 
ingly valuable book, if you read it with an 
open mind! It says in the Bible, Charlie, 
‘It needs must be that offenses come, but 
woe be unto that man by whom the offense 
cometh.’ That’s you, Charlie. Twenty- 
five grand—by Saturday night!” 

Saturday night—two days! No chance 
to raise it in the meantime! Strawn had 
nothing on which he could raise that much 
money. He had no friends who might leap 
forward in generosity. By Saturday night 
he would be ruined; and on that night he 
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would have to be cheerful, for he was to go 
with Enid to the party at Werner’s studio. 

Enid, who had fooled him and beguiled 
him and played him for a sucker, with suc- 
cess! Enid, who had more money than she 
needed, who was going to buy a new eve- 
ning gown for Werner’s party, whose throat 
and arms and fingers would be covered with 
jewels—heavy rings, bracelets that clanked 
when she took them off and dropped them 
on the table! And all her jewels insured! 

“T can’t raise it by Saturday night,” said 
Charlie; “‘ but if you'll give me a couple of 
days longer, I might be able—” 

“T don’t want to be unreasonable,” said 
the great man. ‘“ Any time up to Monday 


night.” 
XVUI 


LARRABEE, alias Herman, sat uneasily on 
a chair in Strawn’s apartment, while 
Charlie leaned back behind a desk and 
looked at Larrabee as the great man had 
looked at him. 

“T tell you, Larrabee, we can’t go on 
like this forever!” 

“You can’t,” said Larrabee boldly. 
“ The lady keeps you at arm’s length, eh?” 

Strawn sighed. 

“ True — but I’m looking at this from 
your point of view, Larrabee. You're get- 
ting nothing on her. You're likely to be 
called off the job.any day. Her husband 
is vindictive and unreasonable. He may 
think it’s your fault that he’s got nothing 
on her. Then you’d be fired, and we don’t 
want that. We think he’s in Paris, but for 
all we know he may have started home. 
He might walk in any day, Larrabee, and 
if he finds she knows you socially he’ll be 
sure she’s bought you off.” 

“ She don’t know me socially!” said Lar- 
rabee indignantly. “‘ She called up one eve- 
ning, when she had a party on, to ask me 
if I had any vermuth. She was pagin’ 
that stuff all over the house. Since then 
we've kind of got acquainted, the way you 
do in the Village.” 

“ Still, it would look bad if the irate hus- 
band wanted to know why you hadn’t got 
anything on her. No, Larrabee, there’s no 
percentage in this for either of us. After 
all, your instructions were that you were 
to stick around and watch her jewels.” 

“ Well?” 

“Weil,” said Strawn, “they’re easy to 
see.” 

“ Every time I see her start out to the 
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theater,” said Larrabee, “I expect to hear 
that somebody’s drilled her taxi driver and 
walked off with them. No—I don’t follow 
her. That was all a stall; but they cer- 
tainly make a flash, don’t they? The night 
of her party, after the mob had gone— 
when you and she started to wash dishes, 
before you had the row—she took them off 
and piled them up on the table. I was 
watchin’ you from the fire escape, ycu'll 
remember!” 

“ Yes.” 

“Lord, how they glittered and sparkled!! 
If the window hadn’t been locked, I'd 
have—” 

“No, you wouldn’t!” said Strawn. 
“You haven’t got the guts. You're a ter- 
ror to an open cash drawer, Larrabee, but 
you haven’t got the nerve for anything 
else.” 

“For a minute,” said Larrabee, “ before 
you had your fuss and took off the apron, 
you and she were both in the kitchenette, 
out of sight; but the window was locked.” 

“ Yes,” said Strawn. “I told her to lock 
it. She locks it every night now, with a 
patent catch. Even an expert couldn’t get 
through that window without making a 
noise; and she sleeps with the jewels in a 
bag under her pillow, and a gun under the 
mattress. I don’t think she ever pulled a 
trigger, but a woman with a gun is always 
dangerous; so if you’ve been thinking of 
trying to get away with the stuff you're 
supposed to be watching, give it up. You 
couldn’t get away with it. Besides, Larra- 
bee, getting rid of a lot of big diamonds 
and emeralds when the police are fresh on 
the hunt is a learned profession. You have 
to pass that stuff on to one of a very limit- 
ed number of experts. Not many people 
know them. You don’t!” 

“ Ah!” said Larrabee, with a long, -un- 
derstanding sigh. ‘“ But you do!” 

“I know everybody,” said Strawn. 

“ Well, what’s the idea? Shoot!” 

“ If I showed you how to clean up about 
thirty or forty grand with no danger,” said 
Strawn, “an even split between two of us, 
with no risk to either one—” 

“You, too?” 

“T provide the brains,” said Charlie. 
“You do the rough work. I know you 
won’t squeal in advance, because it’s my 
word against yours, and I could get you 
sent up for that eighteen hundred you took 
in the old days. You won’t squeal after- 
ward, because there’s no need to. You can 
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still be here, keeping an eye on her. I'll 
still be calling on her every day. Both of 
us absolutely free from suspicion!” 

“ Get her stewed, and frisk her?” 

Strawn sighed. 

“No, no, no! You’re very dumb, Lar- 
rabee. Besides, she drinks very little.” 

“T slug her in the hall when you’re 
bringing her home. You bluff a fight—” 

“ Not at all! Entirely too crude! She 
knows I pack a gun, and in a jam like that 
I’d have to use it. Besides, if you beat 
me to it with your slugging act, I’m afraid 
you’d forget to pull your punch on me. 
Now listen to uncle!” 

“T want to tell you right now,” Larra- 
bee interrupted, “that I ain’t in on this 
unless you can show me there’s no chance 
of getting caught and every chance to get 
rid of the stuff.” 

“You aren’t asking much!” Charlie 
chuckled. : 

“ There’s a difference between taking a 
little from an open safe and pulling a first- 
degree robbery. There’s about twenty 
years’ difference.” 

“ You poor idiot, don’t I know it? No- 
body is going to go away for this. Listen 
to me, and I’ll tell you how easy it is. You 
remember the table where she dumped the 
stuff that night—in the living room, near 
the window? It’s a deep room, you recall. 
Farther back, the kitchenette and the bath 
open off from one side of it, the alcove that 
was meant for a bedroom from the other. 
From the kitchenette you can’t see the ta- 
ble, or anything else in the front of the 
living room.” 

“Oh, I know all that; but the window’s 
locked.” 

“The window’s locked, yes; but Mrs. 
Pollard never locks the door, when she’s at 
home, till after midnight. The Cary girl 
nearly always drops in about that time on 
her way home from work.” 

Strawn fell into mournful reverie. A 
dozen times he had thought Enid was be- 
coming sentimental, but always, when he 
was on the point of leading trumps, the 
Cary girl came in. She and Enid had col- 
laborated in making Charlie look foolish, 
and that was about the only thing that he 
could never forgive. 

“They’re in and out of each other’s 
apartments all the time,” he resumed. 
“The Cary girl comes home just before 
midnight, and she always drops in; so it’s 
about fifty to one that the door will be un- 
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locked on Saturday night from a quarter 
before midnight till a quarter after.” 
“‘ Saturday night?” Larrabee queried. 
“Mrs. Pollard’s going to a party Satur- 
day night, all dressed up. I’m going with 
her; but it breaks up early, and she’ll be 
home by eleven forty-five.” 


“Tf she wears the stuff out with her, . 


what good does it do to get her out?” 

“Listen, you goop, and see if you can 
get this straight. The idea is to recon- 
struct the exact situation of that night 
when you looked in from the fire escape. 
The people who are giving this party are 
as tight as a chorus girl’s bathing suit. 
They'll serve nothing but lemonade and 
lettuce sandwiches, and Mrs. Pollard will 
come home hungry, for she’s got a good 
appetite. She’ll get a little supper for her- 
self, and for me, when we come in. She 
always does; but the Cary girl has made 
her ashamed of leaving dirty dishes around 
the place. She'll want to have them all 
washed up by the time Gilda comes in.” 

“ Doesn’t the Cary girl get in on the 
supper?” 

“We'll get there before she does, and 
we'll be hungry. She usually goes to the 
ice box and picks out her own stuff, any- 
way. No, Larrabee, Mrs. Pollard and I 
will enjoy our domestic supper, and then, 
along about twelve o’clock, we’ll retire to 
the kitchenette to wash. the dishes. Oh, 
yes, God forgive me, I’ve done it—more 
than once! Of course, she’ll take off her 
jewels, so as not to get them greasy in the 
dish water. She’ll dump them somewhere 
in the front of the living room—on the 
table, probably—feeling perfectly safe with 
the window locked. Wherever they are, 
they’ll be out of sight from the kitchenette. 
Then, when you hear the merry clatter of 
dishes down the airshaft, you slip down 
quietly and open the door.” 

“ Suppose she happens to step out of the 
kitchenette and see me?” 

“Why, then you can tell her you came 
down to borrow some vermuth.” 

“ Charlie, you won’t let me down on 
this?” 

“No, I won’t let you down, and you 
won’t let me down. Her stuff will bring in 
eighty grand at a place that I know and 
you don’t know. Why should I let you 
down? I need it. But you needn’t think 
you can take it and drop out of sight. You 
wouldn’t know what to do with the stuff. 
You’d be grabbed the first time you tried 
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to cash in; for in the meantime I’d have 
seen that the old finger of suspicion point- 
ed straight at you. Nothing in it for you, 
Larrabee, with that old story of the eight- 
een hundred from the safe hanging over 
you! You’ve got to play straight with me.” 

“Qh, I will; but suppose I get the stuff 
and get out, what then?” 

“ Then,” said Strawn, “‘ comes the need 
of a little strategy. We emerge from the 
kitchenette with the dishes done, and dis- 
cover the robbery.” 

“The dame lets out a yip,” Larrabee 
prophesied. 

“Certainly. So do I. Outrage! Rob- 
bery! Who has done it? Not Mr. Larra- 
bee—I beg your pardon, Mr. Herman— 
who is discovered asleep.in his apartment 
—his light has been out since half past 
nine, and he readily admits he turned in 
early.” 

“What? Me go back upstairs with the 
stuff? I should say not!” 

“You can’t afford to be seen leaving the 
house right after the robbery.” 

“T can’t afford to have the stuff found, 
if they take it into their heads to search 
every apartment, either! No, Charlie! I 
live in this house. I come and go at all 
hours. If you like, I'll turn off my light 
early, and let somebody see me go out; and 
then I'll let nobody see me sneak back, or 
see me get out with the stuff. I can pull 
it. From the fire escape I could get down 
that ailanthus tree in the back yard, if I 
had to. If anybody asks me, then, I’ve 
been out all evening; but I won’t take the 
stuff upstairs.” 

Strawn sighed. 

“T don’t like it, but if you insist—well, 
I can see you’re scared blue already. If 
you were in the house, you’d be so rattled 
you’d give the whole thing away. All 
right! Get out, and be damned careful no- 
body sees you. I'll be busy for the next 
couple of hours, but I’ll meet you between 
three and four in the all-night Childs res- 
taurant in Times Square. Don’t speak to 
me, but follow me when I leave, till I see 
that everything’s safe. Then I’ll wait for 
you, and we'll fix the rest of it. Be sure 
to keep your room dark all night. Then 
roll in at daylight, and, if anybody asks 
you, say you’ve been at a party down at 
Long Beach.” 

“It’s risky!” 

“You’ve taken bigger risks for less 
Money. There are only two other apart- 


ments on that floor—Harry Denby’s and 
the Cary girl’s.. Denby’s going out of town 
—his mother comes home on the Paris on 
Saturday, and he takes her to Boston. The 
Cary girl won’t be in till after midnight. 
You'll have fifteen or twenty minutes with 
nobody anywhere near you. Even you 
ought to be able to get away with it, with 
that much margin.” 

“ And what are you doing all this while?” 
asked Larrabee. 

“My stuff,” said Charlie, with a grin. 
“‘ Catching the bereaved owner as she flops 
in a faint. Giving the alarm and prodding 
the police to a lively investigation. No- 
body is beyond suspicion, I remind them; 
but I’ve been with her every minute in the 
kitchenette, so they can’t hang anything on 
me. You’ve been out all evening, so they 
can’t hang anything on you. You don’t 
even know the door’s unlocked, for that 
matter; but the girl knows it. All 
Mrs. Pollard’s friends know that the Cary 
girl drops in every night at midnight. She 
doesn’t even have to knock, they’re so 
thick. Suppose she walks in and hears us 
in the kitchenette, and then sees the stuff 
on the table? She hasn’t any money. She 
lives from hand to mouth. Seeing eighty 
thousand right there before her is too big 
a temptation. She takes it out, hides it 
somewhere, and then comes back with 
much noise for her regular nightly call— 
all while dishes are being washed in the 
kitchenette. Isn’t it simple? It won’t hold 
together forever, but it will hold together 
long enough to build the case around her 
for the first few days—while you and I are 
cashing in.” 

“Mrs. Pollard wouldn’t suspect her. 
They’re friends.” 

“When you’ve just lost eighty thousand 
dollars, nobody is your friend. The only 
thing that saves me is that I’ve been within 
arm’s length of her every minute. I don’t 
say it’s easy, or a hundred per cent safe, 
but there’s a lot in it, and it’s easier and 
safer than what is being got away with 
right along. Remember that case on Fifty- 
Seventh Street? They slugged the woman 
as she came downstairs to get a taxi—very 
crude; yet it was six months before they 
got them, and they only got them then be- 
cause they’d been foolish enough to try to 
dump one of the little fellows. I can’t af- 
ford to dump you, and you certainly can’t 
afford to dump me. If we stick together 
and use the old bean, we can work it so as 
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to hang some mighty nice prima facie evi- 
_ dence on Miss Gilda Cary!” 
XIX 


For Saturday night, No. 24 Minuit 
Street was unusually quiet. Miss Cary was 
out at her work, as usual. The jovial Mr. 
Denby had taken his mother to Boston. 
Mr. Herman, the lugubrious clarinetist, and 
Mrs. Pollard, the lyric soprano, had sev- 
erally gone out early in the evening, and 
had not been seen to return. 

Nevertheless, the neighborhood seemed 
riotous enough to the severe-looking gen- 
tleman who picked his way down the un- 
familiar street and paused in front of the 
open door. Down at the corner, in the 
Maroon Mosquito, a nuisance was being 
diligently maintained till the court should 
order otherwise, and there was so much 
clamor of pianos and saxophones and pho- 
nographs from all around that Henry Pol- 
lard, who knew little of No. 24 Minuit 
Street but suspected the worst, felt that he 
stood in the center of unhallowed revelry. 
Henry had taken a few looks at unhallowed 
revelry in Paris and Vienna—such scenes 
as he had rarely visited in the past twenty 
years, and not at all since he was married 
—and he felt all the mingled thrills of vir- 
ttuous disgust and alarmed anticipation. 

In a moment he would see Enid—would 
confront her. The word leaped unbidden 
into his thoughts. He would confront her, 
in the company of the Cary woman and 
Charlie Strawn. Then let her choose be- 
tween unbridled Bohemianism and the hal- 
lowed joys of the home. Let her choose 
freely and undisturbed. Henry had a dia- 
mond and sapphire bracelet in his pocket 
as a bonus to reward her if she chose right; 
but he wouldn’t bribe her. He would let 
her have her way. 

With an unreasonably furtive feeling he 
stole up the stairs and knocked at her door. 
Silence. Another knock; still silence. Per- 
haps she was in the next apartment, asso- 
ciating with the abhorred Cary woman; but 
a knock on Miss Cary’s door was equally 
futile. 

Then it occurred to Henry that Enid 
must have gone out, and that until she came 
back he couldn’t get in, for he had no key; 
but that was easily arranged, after all. He 
og back downstairs and rang the janitor’s 

ell. 

The janitor was inclined to think that he 
recognized the gentleman who had rented 
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the second floor back last March, and had 
slipped him ten dollars, with instructions 
to take good care of Mrs. Pollard. When 
Henry produced another ten dollars, the 
janitor was positive in his identification. 

“Sure I remember you!” he declared. 
“Come right up, and I'll let you in with 
the pass key. She’s out to a show, I guess 
—goes out every night; but she’ll be in by 
half past eleven or twelve.” 

The final hour would be hard waiting for 
a man who had waited so long already, but 
Henry sat down in the armchair by the li- 
brary table and tried to compose himself. 
Here Enid lived. This was her home—not 
the sort of home he would make for her, 
not the sort of home he had made for her, 
in Keatstown, but the home she had made 
for herself. 

Henry looked around him thoughtfully. 
The draperies drew an uncomprehending 
grunt, the pictures opened his eyes with 
horror. They, at least, wouldn’t get by in 
Keatstown; but if she came back to Keats- 
town he could redecorate the old place, put 
in a little more light and color, make the 
house more agreeable to Enid and more 
harmonious with her tastes— 

If she came back to Keatstown! 

Since there was nothing to do but wait, 
Henry waited, courageously subduing his 
nerves. 

Such iron resolution was beyond the 
equally nervous Mr. Larrabee on the floor 
above. He had to pretend that he was out 
for the evening. He couldn’t light a lamp; 
couldn’t read; couldn’t smoke, even; 
couldn’t soothe himself with his mournful 
and melodious clarinet. Only one solace 
was available, and when he went out for 
dinner he got it. He came back with much 
caution, after residents who were going to 
the theater had gone, carrying with him an 
oblong package done up in newspaper—a 
quart of so-called rye whisky. 

Once in his own room, he was much 
cheered by a good stiff drink. He even 
took his clarinet out of the case and screwed 
the two parts together; but it wouldn’t be 
safe to let out a single toot when he was 
supposed to be out for the evening. Re- 
luctantly he laid the instrument aside and 
looked at his watch. Ten minutes to nine 
—three hours to wait before he could go 
into action! : 

The whisky tasted too much like creo- 
sote to please him, but it had a kick. He 
poured out another drink. 
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Pollard and Larrabee had been keeping 
their several vigils nearly three hours when 
Joe and Gilda came down Minuit Street, 
arm in arm, toward No. 24. 

“ Thank goodness I’m through with that 
pipe organ!” she sighed. “TI didn’t know 
how I hated it till this last week; but then 
I’ve been hating everything, this last week, 
that kept me away from you.” 

“Only the day after to-morrow!” Joe 
whispered. 

She squeezed his arm, and a taxi flashed 
past. Flashed was the word — the light 
from the street lamp winked back at them 
in rainbow flashes from the interior. 

“There go Enid and Charlie,” said 
Gilda. ‘“ They'll beat us in.” 

“Uh!” Joe grunted. “I don’t like this 
business. I wish you didn’t see so much 
of her!” 

“Joe, are you going to be like all other 
husbands? Remember that’s what Pollard 
told her about me.” 

“Yes, the narrow-minded hick!” Joe 
began fiercely. Then he paused with a con- 
trite grin. ‘Gilda, I was one of those 
things myself, wasn’t I—a hick of an Old 
Ninth Warder? But you’re getting me 
educated.” 

“We're getting each other educated, I 
guess. There are lots of good peonle in the 
Old Ninth Ward.” 

“ The Village is a great place for educa- 
tion,” Joe observed, with a grin. 

Gilda nodded. 

“ Enid’s been getting educated, too,” she 
said. ‘She loves her husband, now that 
she’s had a chance to look over a few men 
who have none of his faults and none of his 
virtues. Charlie’s helped her a lot in that 
way.” 

They had come to the steps in front of 
No. 24. 

“ Let’s sit here a while,” Gilda proposed. 
“Enid doesn’t need us to chaperon her, 
now that she’s got Charlie tamed; and my 
room’s so hot!” 

That was true, but she knew, and he 
knew, that that wasn’t the only reason why 
she had suggested that they should sit 
down on the steps outside. They both 
knew that in New York, where only the 
tich have reception rooms, and nobody has 
a front porch, there is no harm and no scan- 
dal in a bachelor girl inviting her escort up 
to her one-room apartment. Joe had been 
In Gilda’s apartment a dozen times; but 
their wedding day was so near that both 
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had developed an unspoken reticence. He 
had been converted, measurably, to Village 
ideas; but to-night they paid silent homage 
to the conventions of the Old Ninth Ward, 

They leaned back against the stoop rail- 
ing, with Joe’s arm about Gilda, and he 
didn’t remove it, nor did she, when they 
saw a stalwart figure in blue strolling down 
the sidewalk. 

“ Hello, Marty!” Joe called. ‘“ Gilda, 
you’ve got to meet Marty. He and I were 
partners in crime when we went to school 
around the corner. Miss Cary, Patrolman 
Gilfoyle. She'll be Mrs. Carmel on Mon- 
day, Marty!” 

“Ts that so, now? Well, it’s grand, I 
tell you! The best of luck, Joe!” 

“ Gilda’s the best of luck all by herself,” 
said Joe comfortably. ‘ How’s everything, 
Marty? Getting used to the Village?” 

Marty’s face clouded. 

“I guess they move too fast for me down 
here, Joe. Between you and me, it looks 
as if maybe I’d be about through, with the 
force. My relief comes along in ten or fif- 
teen minutes, to-morrow’s me day off, and 
Monday I might be up on charges.” 

“What the devil?” Joe demanded. “ TI’ll 
see about that. What is it—that Sartoresco 
mci I thought I had that all squared at 

ast.” 

“So did I, and I’m grateful for the help 
you give me, Joe; but I’m afraid it’s no 
good. Something’s wrong somewheres. It 
seems certain people have got influence, and 
they’re out to break me. I got a tip on the 
quiet, so I’d have a chance to resign, but I 
don’t resign. If they want to break me, 
they got to come out and do it—and I 
guess they can. You go ahead and get 
married and don’t bother about me. This 
is too high up for you to reach, from what 
I hear.” 

“Why, how does it happen, Marty?” 

“ Well, Joe, you always said I was a good . 
old dumb-bell, and I guess you had it right. 
You told me I ought to be careful, and not 
be too curious; but I took action where I 
thought there was a violation of the law, 
and it happened there wasn’t; and I guess 
that will finish me. I’m grateful to you, 
Joe, and if I could ever do you a good turn, 
or Mrs. Carmel that is to be, I’d do it; 
but I guess I’m too dumb to do anybody a 
good turn—least of all myself.” 

“ But, Marty—” 
Patrolman Gilfoyle moved on. 
“It’s no good, Joe—I’m done; but I got 
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to patrol my post, anyway, till my relief 
comes on. It says here in my book: 


“Don’t underestimate any duty you may be 
called on to perform. The job may be more im- 
portant than it appears. 


“The duty I’m called on to perform now 
is just to go around the block wunst more 
and cast a look down the side street, before 
my relief comes. It ain’t much, but they 
won’t say I loafed and told my troubles on 
me last patrol!” 

“ Honest as the day is long!” said Joe 
sadly, to Gilda; “ but he’s too slow foi the 
force, I’m thinking. Down here in the 
Village you’ve got to be wise!” 


XX 


At precisely half past eleven Charlie 
Strawn had put Enid into a taxi on West 
Seventy-Second Street. 

“Thank goodness they’re breaking up 
early!” she sighed. ‘“ I was never so bored 
in my life. No wonder Werner’s working 
himself to death! I wouldn’t go home 
either, if I had a wife like that.” - 

She stopped abruptly. What inducement 
had her home in Keatstown given Henry 


to come back to it—Henry, who was prob- 
ably having the time of his life in Paris? 

“ At least,” Strawn smoothly took up the 
connection, ‘‘ she’s an economical house- 


keeper. Those sandwiches—” 

“My, yes!” Enid groaned. 
starved—aren’t you?” 

“TI hope there’s something in your ice 
box.” 

“There certainly is,” said Enid cheer- 
fully. ‘I knew we wouldn’t get much to 
eat at Werner’s, so before I dressed I made 
a lot of roast beef sandwiches and bought 
some pastry. We'll have a real feed when 
‘we get home!” 

A month ago, thought Enid, he would 
have tried to play sentimentally on the no- 
tion of their going home together; but not 
now. She was glad that Charlie was get- 
ting all that nonsense out of him, and real- 
izing that after all they were just old 
friends from the same home town. He had 
been awfully kind about introducing her to 
people in the Village; but sometimes—how- 
ever, that was all over now. 

“ Anyway, you were the belle of the 
ball,” he told her. 

“Tt was the gown and the jewels,” said 
Enid modestly. ‘I didn’t have anything 
to say.” 


“ Tm 
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“You didn’t need to talk. That dia- 
mond pendant made enough conversation 
for everybody else. It’s new, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes—I just bought it last week. You — 
see, Henry always likes to have me look 
well; and I thought that since we were sav- 
ing so much by having the house in Keats- 
town closed, I could afford to splurge a 
little. I wanted to buy another one just 
like it for a wedding present for Gilda, but 
she said she’d rather have cash and use it to 
furnish her kitchen.” 

“ Gilda?” 

“Maybe I shouldn’t have told you— 
they aren’t telling it around. Yes—next 
Monday—very quietly. Mr. and Mrs. 
Poggio and I are the only guests, and—” 

“ Who’s the man?” 

“Why, Joe Carmel, of course.” 

“T thought that was all off.” s 

“ Well, it’s on now—or it was this after- 
noon, anyway.” 

“ Well, well!” said Charlie thoughtfully. 

Joe, on the point of being married, ought 
to have been eager to make more money; 
yet he had turned Charlie’s proposal down. 
Why? His alleged dislike for cellar dumps 
must be the bunk, of course. There was 
some other reason. 

Joe was well inside the organization. He 
knew and could estimate such influence as 
Strawn had been able to command in his 
effort to get Marty Gilfoyle broke. He 
knew that there Strawn was too much for 
him; but he must have known that some- 
body still higher was gunning for Strawn. 
He had known, and he hadn’t told. Mr. — 
Strawn’s anger was internal, but intense. 
Joe had crossed him. 

But he would get even, and quickly. Joe 
wouldn’t marry Gilda on Monday. He 
might marry her later—and might not, for 
his southern pride might turn away from a 
woman who had been arrested, perhaps in- 
dicted, for grand larceny. He certainly 
wouldn’t marry her on Monday. On Mon- 
day he would be trying to bail her out. 

At exactly fifteen minutes before mid- 
night—five minutes before Joe and Gilda 
reached the house—Enid and Charlie got 
out at No. 24 Minuit Street and started 
up the stairs. 

“Those sandwiches will go well,” said 
Oharlie, “ with a little rickey to wash them 
down.” 

Enid turned the key in the lock, opened 
the Fea and mechanically put back the 
catch. 

















“T’'ll leave that for Gilda,” she explained 
over her shoulder to Charlie. 

Then, turning, she saw her husband 
standing beside the table. 

Strawn saw him, too, and the blood went 
out of Charlie’s face. He knew that to a 
jealous husband he must look guilty; but 
he felt worse than guilty. He was ruined. 
He could never get those jewels now! 

But Pollard paid no attention to Charlie 
Strawn. He was looking at Enid — con- 
fronting Enid. She stood for a breathless 
second with mouth open in childish sur- 
prise. Then with equally childish direct- 
ness she rushed across the room and threw 
her arms around his neck. Henry knew 
she was no finished actress, and she hadn’t 
kissed him like that for years. 

He grinned at Strawn over her shoulder. 

“ Good night!” he said cheerfully. 

With a polite gesture of resignation, 
Charlie stepped out into the hall and closed 
the door behind him; but the politeness 
dropped off when he stood alone in the 
darkened hallway. Gone was his hope of 
far-reaching and all-embracing revenge; 
gone was the chance of getting the jewels. 
He would be unable to pay the great one 
on Monday, and the great one would cer- 
tainly break him. He was ruined. Also, 
he was hungry; also, he needed a drink. 

But first he must prevent the final dis- 
aster that might come if Larrabee should 
slip downstairs to carry out his part of the 
plan, and walk in on the Pollards. Larra- 
bee, the slow-witted, would flounder in ex- 
planation and give everything away. So, 
though Strawn wanted more than anything 
else to go back to his own apartment and 
take a long drink before he thought things 
over, he had to go upstairs instead, to head 
off Larrabee. 

He tiptoed up softly, and tapped as soft- 
ly on Larrabee’s door. No answer, but the 
door yielded slightly to his knuckles. From 
within came a powerful smell of alcohol. 
Charlie slipped into the room, closed the 
door, and turned on the light. 

Snoring gently, Larrabee sprawled on a 
couch, an empty bottle beside him. It 
showed the state of Strawn’s nerves that 
he gave his first attention to the bottle; 
but it had been very thoroughly emptied. 
It smelled like the worst sort of moonshine, 
at that. 

He shook Larrabee again and again; but 
Larrabee slept on heavily. Beside him lay 
the clarinet he had been fondling in silence, 
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for such solace as a man gets out of chew- 
ing a cigar in a place where he can’t smoke. 
The instrument’s velvet-lined black leather 
case lay open on the floor. Strawn drew 
back his foot to kick it savagely, but caught 
himself in time. No need to tell anybody 
that he was in Larrabee’s room. 

Charlie turned off the light and sat down, 
his head in his hands. So, then, Larrabee’s 
drunkenness would have ruined his plan, 
even if it hadn’t. been already ruined by 
Pollard’s return. That was some comfort— 
he could blame Larrabee rather than his 
own luck; but blaming Larrabee didn’t 
help. He was ruined. He couldn’t raise 
the money. He was ruined! 

Then he was startled into sudden and ex- 
cited alertness by a sound that came from 
the airshaft—the clatter of dishes. 

That was to have been the signal for 
Larrabee. Charlie tiptoed into the kitchen- 
ette, and heard noises that drifted up the 
airshaft from the kitchenette below, as 
plainly as if they were in the same room. 
Laughter—talk, two voices—the clatter of 
dishes. 

Henry and Enid had eaten the supper 
prepared for Enid and Charlie. 

“Lord, those were good sandwiches!” 
said Pollard. “But, honey, you haven’t 
reduced much.” 

“ Oh, Tl start banting again as soon as 
we get home.” 

“ Home? Enid, you'll really go back to 
Keatstown?” 

“ Why, of course I’ll go back.” 

“How about the voice?” asked Henry 
dryly. 

“Oh, it’s not opera size—I’ve found that 
out. Maybe for concerts, but—you were 
right, Henry. Tl be the best soprano 
they’ve ever had in the church choir, and 
I’d rather be the best soprano in Keats- 
town than a fourth-rater in New York. 
There, now, don’t be silly. Put on this 
apron, and start wiping the dishes.” 

Wiping dishes! Henry Pollard wiping 
dishes! The mere grotesqueness of the idea 
drew a grin from Strawn. 

Then, like a tropic sunrise, joy lit up his 
heart. Enid was washing dishes, and 
Henry was wiping dishes—in the kitchen- 
ette. They were out of sight of the living 
room, and Enid had left the door unlocked! 

Larrabee’s bottle of moonshine liquor 
had saved Charlie Strawn some forty thou- 
sand dollars. No need to split it two ways 
now. Larrabee, when he came to and 
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found the house upset over a robbery, 
would know, or at least suspect, what had 
happened; but a disgraced and disgruntled 
detective, who must admit that he had been 
drunk all evening, was in no position to 
give Charlie away—not in view of what 
Charlie had on him. 

Of course, there was a risk in trying to 
take the jewels almost under Henry Pol- 
lard’s nose. It was a chance; but Charlie 
knew there was no chance if he didn’t have 
twenty-five thousand dollars on Monday. 
They would break him, and in the process 
of breaking certain past affairs might come 
to light. No, he would have to grab while 
the grabbing was good, and take the 
chance. | 

Cautiously he tiptoed downstairs. No 
line of light showed under Gilda’s door; so 
she was still out, and suspicion might yet 
fall on her. Sounds came from Enid’s 
kitchenette — the clatter, clatter, of china 
and the rush of running water. 

With infinite delicacy Strawn opened the 
outer door and peered into the studio. 
Wisps of steam drifted out of the kitchen- 
ette, but the Pollards were still inside; and 
there before him, on the piano, lay a heap 


of clustering prismatic sparkles, a pile of 
flashing rainbow lights. 
He had a hand on the gun in his coat 


pocket as he edged across the floor. If 
either of the Pollards came out, there would 
be nothing to do but shoot and take the 
one chance in a thousand of a get-away; 
but they didn’t come out. The routine of 
dishwashing was suffering frequent inter- 
ruption for hugs and kisses. 

Splashing water and clattering china 
drowned the very faint noise of the intrud- 
er’s progress across the floor, of his careful 
transference of Enid’s rings, bracelets, and 
big pearl necklace to his pocket. Even the 
new diamond pendant was there. A for- 
tune! His coat pockets bulged. 

With equal care he stole back across the 
rug and gently latched the door behind 


him. 
XXI 


SLIPPING into the ground-floor hallway 
on the tiptoes of elation, Strawn stopped 
abruptly, swallowing a curse. A couple sat 
on the stoop outside the open street door, 
directly in his path. He mustn’t be seen 
leaving the house, twenty minutes after the 
Pollards had seen the last of him. Above 
all he mustn’t let this couple see him; for 
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by the light in the vestibule he had identi- 
fied Joe Carmel and Gilda Cary. They 
would stop him, talk to him, ask him about 
Enid, and at any moment the Pollards 
above might discover the theft. 

Perhaps they would leave; but Gilda’s 
head was on Joe’s shoulder, and his arm 
was about her. They looked as if they 
might sit there till daylight. They would 
certainly sit there far too long for Charlie 
Strawn. He must get out of sight; and 
with the front door blocked — the back 
door, too, for it was just beside the open 
door of the janitor’s quarters—there was 
only one refuge in the house for him. That 
one refuge was Larrabee’s apartment, 
where he had left the door ajar. 

He reached it again, unseen and unheard. 
No outcry had been raised. In the kitchen 
below him the amorous dishwashing still 
went on. He had a little respite, and he 
might still get away. The fire escape—no! 
It dropped into the back areaway beside 
the janitor’s apartment. The tree—the big 
ailanthus tree that towered as high as the 
roof, the big ailanthus tree with stout limbs 
thrust out toward him, their leaves brush- 
ing Larrabee’s window! A hard climb, but 
the only hope! 

Raising the window, Charlie threw one 
leg over the sill. Then he stopped, as he 
realized that the jewels distended his coat 
pockets quite too much for safety. Some- 
body would notice them. In clambering 
down the tree they might overflow, and a 
jewel dropped in the back yard would mark 
his trail. 

Once at the foot of the tree he could 
dodge the beam of light from the janitor’s 
window; and in the high board fence along 
the side street there was a gate, opened by 
a spring lock on the inside. The janitor 
used it, ground-floor tenants used it, and 
Charlie Strawn could use it; but first he 
had to hide the jewels, to get them out of 
his pockets— 

His eye fell on the black leather clarinet 
case. It was oblong, fairly short, built to 
hold the halves of the unscrewed instru- 
ment. It was lined with velvet, soft and 
silent, a homelike place for jewels. Who 
would question a clarinet case in this mu- 
sical neighborhood? 

With frantic haste Strawn transferred 
his plunder, snapped the case shut, and 
cautiously intrusted himself to the thick 
limb of the ailanthus. It held him. He 
slipped down hastily, careless of torn 
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clothes, expecting every instant an outcry 
behind him; but he reached the trunk in 
safety, and even, he was amazed to note, 
in reasonable silence. Long-slumbering in- 
stinct, working at high speed under the 
pressure of deadly danger, had made an 
alert, cautious, and silent tree climber of 
one who hadn’t climbed a tree since he was 
ten years old. 

He slid down the trunk, slipped across 
the dark yard, unfastened the side gate, 
stole out into the street, and closed the gate 
behind him. Silence still enveloped No. 24. 
The Pollards hadn’t left the kitchenette, 
Joe and Gilda hadn’t finished saying good 
night. As fast as an honorable citizen 
plausibly could, Charlie crossed the street, 
rounded the corner, and almost ran into 
Patrolman Gilfoyle. 

At the next corner Marty would meet his 
relief. He was on the last hundred yards 
of his last post. So, though his face set 
into a frown at sight of Strawn, he let him 
pass with only an impatient glance. 

Yet it was written in Marty’s little book 
of instructions: 


Don’t take it for granted that conditions on 
your post are all right. Thoroughly investigate 


any condition which appears suspicious and out of 
the ordinary. 


Marty knew he was a fool, but that pass- 
ing glance had shown him a long tear down 
the thigh of the dapper Strawn’s trousers; 
and it seemed to the patrolman that such a 
phenomenon was suspicious and out of the 
ordinary. Marty’s pants had torn like that 
in the days long ago, when he used to slip 
out and escape to the street by way of the 
ailanthus tree. 

Moreover, Strawn was carrying a musi- 
cal instrument case. The little book re- 
peatedly warned Marty about musical in- 


strument cases; and was there not the well 
THE 
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remembered episode of the three bottles of 
Chartreuse? 
Marty swung about and came up behind 


Strawn. 
“ What you got there?” 


Strawn spun about on his heel, wondered _ : : 


if he ought to shoot through his coat 
pocket, hesitated, and was lost. 

“A clarinet,” he replied with dignity. 

“What are you givin’ me?” Marty de- 
manded indignantly. “A clarinet is one 
of them long, thin things you toodle with 
—not this shape at all!” 

“You unscrew it,” Strawn insisted, “ and 
put the two pieces in the box.” 

“ Hell!” said the unmusical Marty. 
“D’ye think I never saw an orchestra, 
now? D’ye think I don’t use my head? 
Open up and hand over that quart of 
hootch you got there!” 

Charlie’s hand dived for his coat pocket, 
but at that game Marty had him bested. 
A nightstick swung by a backhand twist 
dropped with crushing force on his fingers, 
and Patrolman Gilfoyle’s hand closed on 
Strawn’s wrist just as Strawn’s hand closed 
on the gun. The weapon banged once, 
harmlessly, its muzzle pointed at the pave- 
ment. Then the nightstick swung again, 
and Charlie Strawn tumbled headlong in 
the gutter. 

Simultaneously, from No. 24 Minuit 
Street, there came a shout, then a scream, 
then the blast of a police whistle. 


XXII 


From Police Department orders, Mon- 
day, June 30: 


Charges Dismissed—Patrolman Martin Gil- 
foyle, Fourteenth Precinct, arbitrary and unlawful 
arrest. 

Commended by the Commissioner—Patrolman 
Martin Gilfoyle, Fourteenth Precinct, for being 
curious. 

END 





THE COAL FIRE 


Variep the pictures that we see 


Wrought by the 


red fire’s witchery— 


Sometimes a face whose features seem 
Fulfillment of an artist’s dream; 


Sometimes a gross burlesque of man, 
As if begot by Caliban; 

Portraits of high or low degree, 
Each but a fleeting fantasy. 


Wiiliam Hamilton Hayne 





Sunday Afternoons 


A STORY OF THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF MARRIED LIFE 


By Ralph E. Mooney 


was, to become a. particular memory. 

The look of the road, where dust 
clouds were subsiding, was fixing itself in 
her mind. So, too, were the leaves of the 
sycamore near the gate, touched with pink 
from the flood of light in the western sky, 
and the vista of grass tufts and white fence 
palings and sprouting fields. 

Even details behind her— the square, 
boxlike frame house, recessed at one corner 
to make a vestibule, and the pump, stand- 
ing out in fresh whitewash, with the grape 
arbor behind it—were being recorded as on 
the emulsion of a photographic plate. So, 
too, were the sounds she heard—the tinkle 
of a cowbell and a confusion of voices from 
the yard behind the frame house. 

Jane was puzzled. Throughout the day 
she had been trying to have suitable emo- 
tions, and had found the occasion a little 
flat. It was a day of home-coming, of re- 
turn to farm life from an overwhelming 
honeymoon, which had included two rail- 
road journeys, a stay at a hotel, and meals 
im restaurants, where picturesque people 
danced between bites. 

The home-bound train had arrived early 
in the forenoon. It being Sunday, the 
young people of Billingsboro had brought 
a picnic dinner to the yard of the frame 
house, by way of welcome to bride and 
groom. Now the dinner was eaten and the 
young people had departed, almost to the 
last automobile load; and now, for the first 
time, Jane was stirred. 

‘“‘T wonder what’s the matter with me!” 
she speculated. 

With the question came the answer. 

Jesse Walcott stood before her, engaged 
in the agonizing preliminaries which usual- 
ly preceded any use of his voice. Queer, 
inarticulate Jesse! He had spoken, so far 
as she could remember, twice before during 


Jive suddenly felt that this moment 


the day. Toward eleven o’clock he had 
come gravely into the breach of a silence 
with “ Nice day, ain’t it?” te Mattie Wood-. 
ward. About half past twelve he had 
touched Jane’s arm gently, to ask if he 


‘could have a glass of that lemonade—this 


when all the others had already had two 
or three glasses each. 

Jesse was making ready to say good-by 
and extend good wishes. His head was 
bent, his face was shiny with perspiration. 
He loved her, Jane realized. He had loved 
her for a year or more, and hadn’t been 
able to say so. 

A sob came in her throat. She felt self- 
ish, cruel, to be happy in the face of his 
evident disappointment; but she couldn’t 
have known, she told herself quickly. 
Jesse had never spoken, had never attempt- 
ed to be attentive. He had stuck to his 
farm, coming and going with steady indus- 
try, and stopping twice at her aunt’s house 
for a drink of water on every journey to 
town. 

Jane wanted to giggle over those endless 
drinks at her aunt’s pump. On two days 
a week, say—every week for two years— 
Jesse had taken one drink on the way in 
and one coming home. With each, a shy 
nod and a muttered “ How do?” to Jane— 
if she was there. 

That had been Jesse’s courtship. On 
it, nevertheless, he had built some hope, 
and that hope was shattered. 

“I hope you’ve had a good time, Jess,” 
said Jane, catching at his hand. “ Don’t 
forget us now. Don’t, Jess! Come over 
and see us. Come often!” 

The huge hand, seared with work and 
burning Missouri sunshine, momentarily 
tightened upon hers, and then fell away. 
Jesse raised his head, his blushes dying. 
A great clarity came in his eyes. For a 
moment he was revealed as something more 
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So, although Jane realized that Jesse ~ 


than a muscle-bound, inarticulate creature 
Not by his words, however. 
He looked away. His 
“ Congratulations, 


of the fields. 

“Thank ye!” 
voice lost strength. 
Janie!” 

It was a faint echo of what his predeces- 
sors had cried heartily, when saying their 
farewells. 

He walked away from her and went 
around the house. She heard the uproar 
of his small automobile—an uproar which 
made him shrink, she knew. He reap- 
peared, following the dirt driveway, smil- 
ing timidly and waving his hand. 

The voices in the back yard became 
piercing. Somebody had been facetious. 
One voice was particularly boisterous. 

“T’ll say so!” it cried, again and again. 

The new husband! Jane frowned. She 
didn’t like the way he said that. It was 
the one thing about Charlie Boyce that 
grated. 

After the wedding, as they settled for the 
night in an unreal, creaking, swaying Pull- 
man berth, she had put her arms about 
Charlie, trembling and unnerved. 

“ Dearest!” she had whispered, craving 
the dispassionate tenderness and passionate 
reassurance of courtship. ‘‘ Dearest, think 
of it—we’re married!” 

The reply had come, flippant, careless 
of sacrifices and vows: 

“T’ll say so!” 

Courtship was over. 


II 


JANE, Mrs. Boyce, was a practical young 
woman of a practical community. She had 
passed through a girlhood where certain 
reasonable concessions had been made to 
youth and gayety. She could recall one 
memorable week when she had had three 
bona fide engagements to go out in the eve- 
ning. Her parents, and later her aunt, had 
made it possible for her to acquire the cu- 
rious smattering of miscellaneous learning 
provided in the Billingsboro High School; 
but through all this and behind all this and 
with all this there had been work—farm 
work—that is, a woman’s share of farm 
work. 

Billingsboro itself was a hamlet. When 
you spoke of Billingsboro folk, you spoke 
not of the few dozens who lived in a cluster 
near the post office, but of all the residents 
of a farm community that extended six or 
eight miles out along the black dirt roads 
that centered near the railway station. 
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Walcott loved her—realized it more strong- 


ly whenever she caught a glimpse of his — 
solitary, bent figure—and although she ~ 


realized that her husband showed a certain 2m 


hardness, a certain lack of consideration, 
her mind did not dwell upon either fact. © 
Jane was a farmer’s daughter, and was now 
a farmer’s wife, and there was endless work 
to be done. 

A triangle might exist in Billingsboro, 
but it was certain to go unheeded, even by 
its participants. Billingsboro was a place 
where life seized you and gave you a sched- 
ule of duties and experiences, and you met 
its appointments blindly. Nobody inquired 
whether you liked what you got. 

Jane Boyce cooked and kept house, hav- ~ 
ing a fifteen-hour day and a seven-day. ~ 
week. After a year.of faithful endeavor, 


she got a fourteen-day vacation in order to | 


have a baby. This jaunt ended, she was 
restored to duty with increased duties, but 
with no increase in reward or remunera- 
tion. A year later she got a longer vaca- 
tion, another baby, and new responsibili- 
ties when she resumed work. 

One morning Jesse came to see her sec- 
ond baby. He said congratulations again. 
His voice trembled as he spoke, but his 
eyes did not change. They remained 
cloudy. 

Jane was conscious that the process: of 
childbirth had widened her hips, and that ~ 
the business of maternity had taken the- ~~ 
girlish beauty from her bosom. Also, she — 
recalled, her hair no longer rested like a 


crown upon her forehead, but rose from it _ 


thinly, and left too much of the shape of 
her skull in evidence. 

“ How are things?” asked Jesse. 

‘* Oh, we’re fine!” she said—and saw him 
frown. “We don’t see much of you, 
Jesse.” 

“Nope.” He looked at the floor. “I 
don’t get away much. Can’t seem to, and 
do things right. They got to be done right, 
farming. Even then, you know—well, they 
got to be.” 

Some one else came, and Jesse effaced 
himself. For half an hour he played with 
the elder child. When he was gone, Jane 


realized that for once she had heard him > 4 


talking a great deal. The baby had suc- 
ceeded in loosening his tongue. 

Time went on. New realizations ac- 
cumulated, for Jane’s brain somehow con- 
trived to function, although her body was 
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tired beyond any point that seemed possi- 
ble for human mechanism. 

First, it became apparent that her hus- 
band, the wonderful Charlie Boyce, took 
not the least thought for her. 

In his free days—and he had had many 
of them—far more of them than Jesse— 
Charlie had been popular along the plank 
walks and about the railroad station at Bil- 
_lingsboro. If the reader will pardon a 
phrase that would have had no meaning in 
Billingsboro itself, Charlie had been a 
prominent member of the local Goshdarn- 
its. After the wedding, he properly de- 
serted this order to devote himself to the 
more steadfast and less conspicuous organi- 
zation of married men. When, however, 
there were two babies, not wholly clean and 
not wholly good-tempered, and when his 
wife acquired broad hips and drooping 
bosom, and came to bed so worn out as to 
be inert, Charlie’s allegiance to the married 
men weakened. He began flirting with the 
Goshdarnits. 

Not with deliberate intention, of course. 
It was merely a process of drifting, at which 
he was revealed as surprisingly able. 

One day, for instance, he met an ac- 
quaintance. 

“ Hello, Barlow!” he said, and then, in- 
stead of passing on, stopped to talk. 

Barlow returned his greeting, and ob- 
served his pause with faint surprise. It 
was not usual for married men to—but then 
Charlie Boyce was a good fellow. Barlow 
saw no reason why he shouldn’t stop and 
talk; nor did the other members of the 
younger order. They liked Charlie. Gosh 
darn it, they were glad to see him! 

On another day, as Charlie stopped to 
chat with Barlow, Jesse Walcott drove in 
to the railroad station. An hour later, 
when he returned with a hand cultivator 
and other articles loaded in his wagon, 
Charlie was still chatting with Barlow. His 
attitude was that of imminent departure, 
but it was the same attitude that he had 
held an hour before. Walcott’s face ex- 
pressed anger. He did not speak to the 
Goshdarnits. 

“He’s a surly scoundrel,” commented 
Charlie. 

“Works too hard,” was Barlow’s diag- 
nosis. “ He’s digging his own grave, and 
hasn’t sense enough to know it.” 

“ That’s right,” agreed the wise married 
man. “<A fellow’s got to slow up now and 
then or die—that’s all!” 
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Consider the matter of Sunday after- 
noon. Sunday afternoon is a period when 
no man works, and when a woman is at 
least partially free from the time she fin- 
ishes the dinner dishes until near sunset. 
When Charlie was a good married man, 
Jane found it a golden period—something 
to keep in mind all week, and something 
to treasure in memory. It was a period 
when both partners in marriage had time 
to become human, and talk, and play, and 
recall dreams and ideals. 

When Charlie reverted to the Goshdarn- 
its, it became colorless and lonesome. Jane 
spent it staring at her babies, and wonder- 
ing if she had done them a good turn by 
bringing them into the world; while Charlie 
played cards and rejoiced in his manhood, 
in the judge’s barn, in Billingsboro. 

Not that Charlie Boyce was much differ- 
ent from the average run of young hus- 
bands in Billingsboro. He was, on the 
whole, no better and no worse; but it hurt 
to know that. 

“T thought he was different,” decided 
Jane, one Sunday afternoon. “ At least, 
I thought he would be different.” 

Meanwhile it became increasingly evi- 
dent that the inarticulate Jesse was chang- 
ing. He was drying up—rotting. There 
was no shyness in his silence now, no em- 
barrassment—only surliness. Perhaps he 
was despondent, but it was far more likely 
that he was gradually forgetting. Life, 
where there is much work, has no endur- 
ing romance—none, that is, for those who 
are disappointed in love. Jesse, so far as 
Jane could see, was changing into a grim, 
stolid machine. 

III 


In the heat of a July evening, when the 
wood stove in the kitchen had reduced Jane 
to limp querulousness, Charlie drove into 
the yard and sprang nimbly to the ground. 
He hurried toward her, exhibiting a small 
envelope. 

“Look here!” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Railroad tickets. Got to take a run 
up to the city.” 

Her heart leaped. 

“ Are we? Can we afford it?” 

Charlie looked astonished and indignant. 
Who was she, asked the Goshdarnit, to pre- 
sume to include herself, uninvited, in a 
man’s affairs? 

“ Just me, I mean. I got to go alone.” 
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It was quite a while before Jane could 
speak, but there was no need. Charlie was 
explicit for once. He seemed imbued with 
great hopes. There were things to attend 
to, things to look at. One of the seed 
houses had an expert to be consulted. 

“T thought I’d better look things over,” 
he confided. “The trouble with most 
farmers is they stay too much in one place, 
and don’t broaden out any. The reason I 
can’t take you is we can’t both leave the 
place, here in summer. You'll have to kind 
of look after things. Bob Collins is going 
to cut the hay for me. 
will you? He’s lazy.” 

At half past eight, brilliant with excite- 
ment and importance, Charlie left her, fre- 
quently mentioning the fact that he was 
going to catch the nine ten. 

Next morning Jesse Walcott drove up 
and turned his team about in the yard. 
With strict regard to propriety, he did not 
leave the wagon seat. 

“ Where’s Charlie?” he asked. 

“He had to go to the city.” 

Jane’s tone was almost defiant. 

“ Had to?” Jesse frowned at her. “ He 
didn’t have to, no more than I did. He— 
he just went to be going. Right in the mid- 
dle of summer!” 

“ Well,” answered Jane, “he thought it 
might do some good. Bob Collins is going 
to look after the hay.” 

“‘ Bob Collins,” said Jesse slowly, “ is the 
pitcher on the Billingsboro Blues. That 
means he won’t work here from Friday to 
Tuesday, and the balance of the time he’ll 
be quitting early, whether things are done 
right or not.” 

“Ves,” admitted Jane. 
suppose.” 

Jesse wriggled. 

“Couldn’t I,” he offered, ‘“ come over 
and sort of take charge, while he’s—”’ 

“No,” said Jane sharply. ‘“ You got 
enough to do, with that big place. Don’t 
you bother.” 

“VYes’m,” said Jesse. “Well, if you 
need any help, Janie, let me know. I gota 
telephone now.” 

“ Thanks, Jess.” 

Charlie returned, and was duly horrified 
at the slight accomplishments of Bob Col- 
lins in the hay field. He roundly an- 
nounced that he would not pay for such 
trifling work, and spent two or three weeks 
squabbling with Collins; but one day he 
returned from the post office with a black 


“That’s so, I 


Keep after him, 


eye, and thereafter he maintained a severe 
silence about the affair. 
For a while he worked furiously, trying 


to make up for lost time; but as the season 


wore on, there was no doubt on Charlie’s 
farm that a week and considerably more 
had been lost in the heart of the harvest 
season—lost beyond recovery. 

In the early fall he made several hasty 
bargains, disposing of his fruit and grain 
and hogs. Then he appeared with another 
railroad ticket —a long, folded one this 
time. 

“Going down to Oklahoma,” he an- 
nounced. “I don’t like the way things 
look here, at all.” 

This was no week’s jaunt. Indeed, a 
week passed before Jane even heard from 
him. Afterward, it was a matter of weary, 
lonesome months. 

In midwinter letters began to arrive in 
Billingsboro which arranged for the sale of 
Charlie’s farm and for Jane’s departure to 
Oklahoma. They would lose by the move 
at first, Charlie told her, but would be im- 
measurably better off in the future. Jane 
was to hustle, dispose of everything to the 
best of her ability, and come to Oklahoma 
as soon as she was able. 

The process of breaking up was dreamy 
and unreal, but it progressed to its disas- 
trous conclusion. Jane’s instructions were 
to get what she could, in a hurry. This be- 
ing the case, there was but little to get. 

When it was all over, and the last check 
had been forwarded to the traveling secre- 
tary of the Goshdarnits, Charlie sent the ~~ 
money for Jane’s transportation and told 
her how to reach him. She made ready to 
travel. She feared the venture, and was 
not willing to leave Billingsboro, but there 
was nothing else to do. Her parents were 
long since dead. The aunt who had reared 
her was dead. Charlie was all she had in 
the world. She must follow where he led. 

At the railroad station she sat alone and 
unnoticed in the grimy waiting room, and 
thought of the riotous scenes that had been 
enacted on the night of her wedding. 
When the ticket agent opened his wicket, 
she bought her transportation, trembling 
at the inroad the expenditure made upon 
her slender supply of money. It had al- 
ways been Charlie’s habit to travel with his 
purse well lined, but he had calculated very 
closely in providing for her—too closely, in 
fact. 

Before the train came in, three of her . 
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old school friends appeared. She wept a 
little at seeing them. They brought pro- 
visions, which added to the litter of bundles 
about her. They brought messages from 
other friends, too. 

Jane was agreeably warmed when they 
helped her on board, and installed her n 
one of the luxurious cars where there were 
seats that would later be transformed into 
beds, as she remembered from her honey- 
moon. Mixed with her pleasure in her 
friends was grateful anticipation of a night 
or two of rest, with little responsibility. 

The friends left her, and the train began 
to move. Jane’s eye swept the platform, 


and found the women who had been girls 
She gave them a last tremulous 


with her. 
smile. 

Then her heart leaped. Beyond the sta- 
tion was a well known team of sturdy black 
Percherons. Jesse sat with the lines droop- 
ing from his hands, staring at the train. It 
was like him to be there. It was like him 
not to try to talk or say good-by. 

She wondered what was Jesse’s opinion 
of this move. Twice, since preparations 
began, he had passed the house, but he 
had not turned in. 


IV 


SHE was aroused from a vacant mood by 
the Pullman conductor, who wanted to 
know the type of accommodation she de- 
sired. His question puzzled her. 

“Tt costs extra to ride in these cars, 
ma’am,” explained the porter, who was 
hovering near. 

Terror took her. She had a little more 
than eight dollars left. 

“ How much?” she inquired. 

The conductor scanned her tickets. 

“ All the way through,” he said, 
“twenty-four twenty. Upper, fifteen 
forty.” 

Jane bit her lip. 

“Where must I go?” she asked, rising. 

Followed several hours of dumb writhing 
in a day coach. The children climbed over 
her and slept and fretted by turns. Dust 
and grime settled over all three, and she 
found it impossible to remove it in the tiny 
washroom. 

This misery was broken by more misery 
in the station at St. Louis, where well 
dressed people passed with quick, compas- 
sionate glances for the lone woman with the 
children and the bundles. The children 
wanted to wander and fill their awed eyes, 
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but the mother, tired to death, her body 
straining the material of her honeymoon 
traveling suit, and conscious that the suit 
itself was a travesty, wanted to cling to a 
vacant bench in the waiting room. 

At last they were hustled off a south- 
bound train at a noisy little station on the 
edge of the old Cherokee Strip. Jane, with 
pounding heart, scanned the crowd for 
Charlie, but he was not there. 

Nauseated from two days of feeding 
upon dry sandwiches, she sought a bench, 
and fell to studying the concrete floor. He 
might, at least, have met her train! Oh, 
he might have provided for her in some 
way! He knew the railroad fare and the 
cost of sleeping in those cars. He knew 
the cost of food. 

Anger came. Other women who traveled 
were protected, looked after, provided with 
ample funds. She had traveled that way 
once. The man had outdone himself to 
please her; but at that time she had some- 
thing to give. Now she had given it, and 
her pleasure was no longer a thing of mo- 
ment. She was no bargain—she had noth- 
ing wherewith to make a bargain. 

Her reverie ended in a great spasm of 
terror. An hour had passed since: she left 
the train. Charlie had not appeared. He 
was not coming! 

She became aware of a discord of sounds. 
Children were crying, people were talking. 
For a moment, she seemed to see the syca- 
more touched with pink from the banked 
glory in the west—to feel the hand of Jesse 
Walcott, huge, seared with work and burn- 
ing Missouri sunshine. 

Then a throb of fear made her senses 
more acute. The voices about her were 
not hilarious. The one man was not say- 
ing “ I'll say so!” again and again. It was 
“T should say so,” and the voice was that 
of a stranger. Those children—the ones 
who were crying—were her own; and she 
was weak—very, very weak. 

“The letter says here’s the money and 
she’s to come at once. Of course, he didn’t 
send enough to ship a sparrow this far!” 

“J should say not! Look at this in her 
purse—about three dollars!” 

“Looks like she’s some farmer’s wife. 
He broke up and come down here, and let 
her come along later, as usual. What’s 
that name? Charles, I guess. Let’s see— 
addressed to ‘Mrs. Boyce.’ That would 
— Charles Boyce. Anybody know 

im? 











“There was a rigger of that name over 
in our section,” said oné man; “ but he—” 

The voice died in a whisper. 

“ The hell you say!” exclaimed the man 
who held Charlie’s letter. ‘“ By God, if 
that’s so, Charles Boyce ought to be 
hanged!” 

“T should say so!” 

“Well, here—let’s put the things back 
in her bag. Now, somebody’s got to take 
care of her and send her home. Who 
can—”’ 

Jane realized she was lying on the sta- 
tion bench with a cold cloth on her fore- 
head. There was a taste of strong medicine 
on her lips. 

“Sh!” warned a voice. “I think she’s 
coming to.” 

The cloth was removed, and she found 
half a dozen people about her. They raised 
her to a sitting position and asked innum- 
erable questions. Finally one of the group, 
a pleasant, middle-aged woman, stepped 
forward. 

“T’ll take care of her. One of you get a 
car, and we'll take her up to my house.” 

Jane was assisted to a touring car, and 
the children and the bundles were. stored 
about her. A swift journey was made. 
The pleasant woman installed her in a 
room, prepared shakedowns for the chil- 
dren, and told her where to find food. 

“That’s natural gas,” she finished. 
“You just turn that handle and put a 
match to the burner, like this. Now, 
honey, I got to scoot.. I’m the night chief 
operator at the telephone company, and 
I’m on duty in twenty minutes. You just 
cook up a meal and then go to bed. My 
sister will be here soon. Tell her who you 
are, in case I don’t see her at the office. 
Til be back myself in the morning.” 

Jane mechanically did as she was told— 
until she was in bed. Then memories 
crowded upon her. They had all been very 
kind, these people, but they had looked at 
her in a way that hurt—in a way which let 
her know that their estimate of her was 
tinged with pity. She was lacking, by their 
standards—lacking in ability to take care 
of herself. She had never shirked a day in 
her life, but she was now an object of 
charity. 


However, shipwreck is not always disas- 
ter—as many writers of profitable desert 
island stories have found. It has the un- 
deniable advantage of casting one upon a 
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new island and setting one free from old 
ties. 

Jane suffered for many days, but, quite 
abruptly, her sufferings came to an end. 
The telephone sisters were delighted with 
her cooking, and this inspired them to get 
her work as cook in the exchange cafeteria; 
for Jane had no desire to go back to Bill- 
ingsboro and once more be received as an 
object of charity. 

The work at the cafeteria took up the 
morning and most of the afternoon. Then, 
unaccountably, they told her she was free. 
This was an odd sensation. She was pro-~ 
vided for, as if she had a husband, but her 
work was over long before sunset. She re- 
trieved the children from the yard of the 
telephone building—where they had been 
playing industriously with sundry electrical 
fittings and bits of metal provided by a 
grizzled old gentleman who was referred 
to as the wire chief—and went for a walk. 

The town was only a half-grown com- 
Munity on the edge of the oil belt, but it 
had a great deal to offer.Jane. Among 
other things, she enjoyed the sight of many 
women working in many ways—women 
who were cheerfully and capably taking 
care of themselves. She paused to chat 
with one who stood in the door of a mil- 
linery shop, and who was both shrewd and 
maternal in appearance. Jane found her 
pleasant and stimulating. 

In the evening, when the children were 
asleep, Jane noticed a book lying on the 
table in her room—“ The Rosary.” For a 
time she eyed it wistfully. She had always 
wanted to read “ The Rosary.” Some day, 
perhaps, she would have time to do so. It 
occurred to her that she had time now, for 
she didn’t have to get up till six in the 
morning. : 

As she settled herself with the book 
clutched tightly in her hands, a wave of 
anticipation, of relaxation, swept her. 


V 


Two more years passed—almost un- 
heeded, for these were years of backward 
growth. Jane did not wear away and ac- 
quire age in endless drudgery. Instead, 








she recovered life. Indeed, it was two years 
almost to the minute from the time she 
took up “ The Rosary,” to remain spell- 
bound for hours, before she stopped one , 
evening to think—to realize something of 
what had happened to her in the little Okla- 
homa oil town. 
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She had come to it an ant, accustomed 
only to toil, measuring all things by toil. 
Her mind had been atrophied. Now—the 
thought made her chuckle—she had read 
books until the public librarian was amazed 
at her capacity, and until the telephone 
company’s doctor expressed fear for her 
vision. She had made friends. She had 
earned and saved money. She had a small 
bank account and—yes, property of her 
own—two precious shares of the company’s 
stock, evidenced by a precious certificate. 
She had a new sense of life. Mingling with 
telephone girls and with acquaintances like 
the shrewd, maternal milliner had quick- 
ened her, had put her on the alert. 

She was wearing a suit she had bought 
for herself, which fitted well and made her 
look well—not like an object of charity, 
anyhow. People were no longer compas- 
sionate when they encountered her. They 
conceded her capability and self-respect. 

In the bedroom lay the children, warm 
and snug and clean. When they were 
awake, they were bright-minded. 

Incidentally, a certificate of divorce lay 
in the bureau drawer near them. The dis- 
covery of certain bits of Charlie Boyce’s 
Charlie, 


history had made this possible. 
who had never put in an appearance, was 
no longer a factor in her life. 

Sometimes the memory came to her—the 
special memory of the sunset, of the white 
house, and of the inarticulate Jesse. It had 
a way of recurring when least expected, 


and she liked to indulge it. Jesse’s love 
was an honor, more pleasant to remember 
than that of Charlie—Charlie, who had said 
“T’ll say so!” and Jesse, who had said 
nothing, but whose actions told his story. 
She meant, some day, to find out whom 
Jesse Walcott married. She was certain 
he would marry in the end. He was a slow 
lover, but a sincere one. Girls would not 
overlook him forever. Flashy rivals would 
not always be on hand to outshine him. 
For herself, she had no ambitions what- 
ever in the direction of matrimony. She 
would never be a farmer’s drudge again. 
It was too much to ask. Knowing what 
she knew of life, she could never again put 
herself in the position of a dependent slave. 


The rest room, the cafeteria, and the 
switchboard were on the second floor of the 
little brick telephone building. Jane put 
the last gleaming pot upon its hook and 
slipped into her street dress. Cramming 
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her straw hat down over her hair, she took 
her matter-of-fact way to the stair at the 
front of the building. 

From the rest room there came the notes 
of a phonograph and a scuffle of feet as two 
vivacious youngsters spent their relief pe- 
riod in practicing the fox trot. From a 
door a little farther on there came the click 
of plugs and a flow of inquiring voices. 

There was an interval of silence, as the 
stair dropped toward the commercial office. 
Then Jane’s heart began to throb strangely 
before she was aware why it had any rea- 
son to do so. A man was talking in the 
commercial office—talking in a measured, 
labored way and taking elaborate precau- 
tions to be courteous. 

“If you please, sir, she came here, and 
they telephoned to our operator about her 
the day she got here. Our operator told 
me she was out of money, and had gone to 
work here. I kind of wanted to see her. 
Her name was—” 

There was no mistaking his solid shoul- 
ders; and his head was drooping a little, 
too, as always. 

“*He means me, Mr. Warren. I’m the 
one he’s looking for.” 

Jesse turned. His frank farmer’s face 
reddened and became moist. His lips part- 
ed, then closed, then parted again. A great 
clarity came into his eyes. 

“ Why—why—” he said. 

“ Jesse Walcott,” she managed, “I am 
glad to see you—awful glad. You come 
with me!” 

They went out of the exchange and along 
the street—floating, in a way. At least, it 
took no effort. Jane was aware that they 
met the shrewd milliner, and that the mil- 
liner nodded in response to a tight-lipped 
grin that came on her own countenance; 
but beyond this she knew little of things 
about her. 

She was in confusion. Jesse had come 
for her! He had not lost track of her, but 
had waited, in his queer way—probably 
had waited until he was sure he had done 
what was right. He had loved her all this 
time—and she loved him for it. It was 
wonderful—but she didn’t want to marry. 
She didn’t want to go back to slavery—no! 

Not a word was said until Jesse broke 
out almost harshly. 

“The telephone operator said you were 
getting along all right,” he explained; “so 
I didn’t come right off. I waited till I sort 
of got things fixed up. It took longer than 
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I thought. I was sort of poor, then, Jane. 
I had to rake up some money.” 

Jane gasped. Could she send him back? 
His voice told that he had built his hopes 
upon her a second time. It would be in- 
human to topple them. In fancy she could 
see his clear eyes clouding with pain as she 
explained—tried to explain—that she could 
never make the sacrifice of marriage again. 

They were clear of the edge of town. 
Jesse was making bluntly toward a deserted 
picnic grove. He was breathing heavily, 
almost panting. His lips were forming un- 
spoken words. Jane giggled. He turned, 
and the pleading in his eyes was that of 
Cyrano’s verse. 

“ Anyhow,” she thought aloud, “ there’ll 
be Sunday afternoons!” 

He didn’t understand. 
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“ There'll be—” 

“ Sunday afternoons,” she explained, al- 
most hysterically, ‘‘ when there is no work 
—we'll be together.” 

His hand tugged gravely at her sleeve. 

“Not only then,” he corrected. “ Not 
only then, but lots of times. I been doing 
things right, and I got it fixed so there’ll be 
no more nigger work for you, Janie. No, 
ma’am—no more nigger work for you. Oh, 
Janie, I want to say—well, there’s some- 
thing I been wishing I could say for a long 
time. I—” 

The trees of the picnic grove rustled, 
Birds and insects raised an incessant clam- 
or. Jesse’s arms clasped her with painful 
strength, and his voice murmured steadily: 

“ Wve fixed things, Janie. I’m sorry it 
took’ $0 long!” 





LAST LOVE 


SwEET, do not blame me’ 


If some defame me, 
Or deem me wrong 
For an idle song 
Writ long ago 

In a far-off place 
To another face. 
How could I know, 













In that far-off singing, 
That life was bringing 
You nearer and nearer, 
Dearer and dearer, 
Till at last you came, 
Nearest and dearest 
And loveliest, 

In your eyes the flame 
Of one fated glance, 


Burning away all remembrance— 


Oh, life’s last best! 


Oh, had I known, 
I had saved my singing 
For you alone— 

Saved all my folly 

And melancholy 

And idle flinging 

Of youth away, 

Till came the day 

For you to share it— 
With you to fare it 
Ever and aye! 






Oliver C. Moore 
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THE LUCK, GOOD AND BAD, OF THE PORTLAND SWORDFISHING 


stacked the dishes at the end of the 

‘long forecastle table. Then he 
braced himself against the pitching of the 
little swordfishing schooner, which was 
bucking into a southwester, took down the 
dish pan, and began to wash with deft ra- 
pidity. It was four o’clock of a dark after- 
noon. The captain was on deck at the 
wheel, steering his vessel toward George’s 
Bank, and no watches had yet been set. 

His task finished, the cook leaned for- 
ward in the light of the lamp and spoke a 
challenge: 

“ Anybody got a dollar?” 

It appeared that several had. Legs, in- 
cased in long sea boots or heavy stockings, 
began to project out of the bunks that lined 
the forecastle, and were followed by their 
owners. The poker game was quickly 
under way. 

“ T could use a cigarette,” the mastheader 
suggested, as he dealt the cards. 

“‘ Ain’t ye got none of yer own? Outfit 
fer the harbor buoy, as usual?” Dutchy 
queried, tossing over a package. 

“Got three cartons in my bunk, but 
didn’t want to climb over everybody to git 
into the peak,” the mastheader answered, 
unperturbed. ‘“ Anybody open it?” 

“T kin.” Ed Scott, who combined the 
duties of engineer and striker, pushed for- 
ward a dime. ‘“ Gimme two cards.” 

Dutchy stayed, drew one card, and called 
the opener’s ten-cent bet. Ed sheepishly 
exhibited a pair of jacks, an ace, a queen, 
and a six. The cook spread out sevens 
over deuces and raked in the pot. 

“Ye won’t never learn,” he remarked 
pityingly. 

“ Jes’ passed the old Laura T. a while 
back.” Ed Scott spoke hastily, to forestall 
further criticism of his draw. “ ’At Bill 


D seater’ the cook of the Seguin, 
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Martin yelled somepin’, but I couldn’t 
rightly hear what.” 
“Warn’t nothin’ good,” the cook com- 


mented. “ What would ye hev yelled back | 


ef ye’d heared what it wuz?” 

“ Dunno,” Ed acknowledged. “ TI’ll stay. 
Gimme two cards.” 

There was a hail from the iio: Frank 
Mullins rose from his seat and put on his 
oilskins, 

“ My fust watch,” he said, as he went up 
the little stairs. ‘“ I’m forty cents behind.” 

Captain Ez Henry appeared a moment 
later, hung up his oilskins, and rummaged 
two pieces of pie out of the cuddy, washing 
them down with a cup of tea. 

“Want a hand, cap’n?” one of the play- 
ers asked. 

“Low not,” Ez answered, sitting down 
on the end of the bench. 

It was cozy and warm down in the fore- 
castle after the day-long spell at the wheel, 
and the captain of the Seguin relaxed. 

“*Low we orter git a good price fer 
wunst, this time,” he remarked genially. 
“Looks like ain’t nobody out ’ceptin’ the 
Laura T.” 

“ Fish ain’t likely to be finnin’ up fer 
two three days after this blow,” ventured 
Ed Scott. 

“Ye can’t never tell,” the cook con- 
tributed. “ Ef we see jib fish blowed up 
from the Gulf of Mexico, thar’s li’ble to 
be swordfish.” ~~ 

The conversation lapsed. Ez slipped his 
hand into a »ocket, and his fingers touched 
an envelope that had been given him just 
as he left Willard’s wharf—a bill for the 
Stores, no doubt. Bringing it forth, he 
studied it closely. It was not a letter, but 
only an envelope with his name typed on it, 
and something stiff inside, like a card. He 
tore it open finally, drew out the paper 
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within, glanced at it, and then threw it 
down before him. 

“ Who’s the dirty son of a sculpin sent 
me ’at?” he roared. “ Wuz it any of you?” 

The cook turned and“gazed down at the 
photograph of a large, fat hog. He looked 
up at the angry captain. 

“ Don’t ‘low nobody on the Seguin’s fool 
’‘nough to send bad luck to theirselves,” he 
answered calmly. “Guess everybody 
knows how bad luck pigs is.” 

“Who could ’a’ sent it?” Captain Henry 
demanded. ‘“ Who could ’a’—” 

Then he stopped abruptly. Of course he 
knew who had sent it! Some one on the 
Laura T.—Captain Floyd himself, perhaps. 

Floyd was angry because the Seguin had 
ironed a fish from under his bows. Maybe 
the Laura had been on the fish first, but 
didn’t fish belong to the man who got them? 
Well, let him stay angry. Let him send 
pictures of hogs to better fishermen, if he 
wanted to. Captain Henry would show 
him up! The Seguin could sail circles 
around the old Laura T. 

“Change her to southeast a half, next 
watch,” he directed. “I’m goin’ to take a 
kink.” He picked up the photograph and 


flipped it through the air into the peak. 
“ Ain’t nobody but shore fishermen makes 
any ‘count of signs,” he added contempt- 
uously, and climbed into his bunk. 
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AT noon the next day the soundings told 
Captain Henry that he had crossed the 
highlands of George’s and was in the cove, 
where there is no bottom. No other ves- 
sels were in sight as he ordered the main- 
sail replaced by a riding sail and the jib 
and jumbo clewed up until needed for the 
reach back to Portland. The Seguin 
seemed to have run out of the track of the 
southwester. At any rate, the sea was 
smooth, and there was no fog. 

The mastheader climbed to his place. 
Ed Scott went out to his stand on the bow- 
sprit. The tide was at the slack, the very 
time when swordfish should be finning up; 
and yet not a rakish fin showed—not even 
the straighter fin of a shark. 

Two -hours went by. Ed Scott left his 
pole in the slings, crosswise of the bowsprit, 
and came aft to the wheel. 

“Low the fish hev all gone down to the 
Gully?” he queried mildly. 

“Don’t know,” Captain Ez answered 
gruffly. “ Should come on ’em soon.” 


“ Kinder queer thar ain’t no other ves- 
sels around,” the striker ventured. 

“‘ Mebbe ’tis an’ mebbe ’tain’t,” the man 
at the wheel snapped. “ ’Low them fellers 
up yan ain’t got no eyes.” 

“Low ‘twas ’at last blow sent ’em all 
down so’s they ain’t finnin’ none?” persist- 
ed Ed. 

“ Fer the lan’s sake, mind yer mouth!” 
the captain exclaimed in exasperation. 
“ How in tunket kin I tell what the jeesly 
fish is doin’? I’m goin’ up to see what I 
kin see,” he announced with sudden reso- 
lution. He hailed the man on the cross- 
trees. “ Hey, Frank! Come down and 
take the wheel!” 

There was silence when Captain Ez dan- 
gled his feet over space from the crosstrees. 
He felt that the men had been talking 
about him—talking about the mysterious 
letter that he had received—and it made 
him uncomfortable. He did not try to 
break the tension, but stood up on the spar, 
sweeping the calm sea with his eyes. 

Another hour went by, and the sun be- 
gan to sink. Henry had all but made up 
his mind to go back on deck when the cry 
came: 

“ Sta-arboard!” 

He shaded his eyes and looked to the 
right. Yes, there was a swordfish fin, with- 
out question, but what was the object be- 
yond it? 

“Jib fish, an’ a big one,” commented 
one of the watchers. 

“Don’t seem like no jib fish to me,” ob- 
jected the mastheader. “ More like a big 
shark.” 

“‘ Who ever heard tell of a shark fin four 
feet high?” the captain said contemptuous- 
ly. “It must be a jib.” 

“Port a leetle mite!” called the mast- 
header. “ Steady!” 

The striker poised his pole. The sword- 
fish was swimming swiftly, but Frank, at 
the wheel, brought the Seguin dead on it. 
It started to go down, but too late. The 
lance caught it close to the backbone, just 
abaft the back fin. 

“Well ironed!” called Ed Scott, as he 
began to haul out another dart by the dart 
rigging and to fit it on the iron pike at the 
end of his pole. 

Captain Henry came down to the deck 
just as a dory was dropped near the little 
floating keg to which the hundred fathoms 
of line, now with a fish on the other end, 
was attached. He took the wheel and cir- 













cled about the dory, watching the fisher- 
man in it rig the reel in the bow, pick up 
the barrel, and start to bring in the line 
over the reel. 

_ He glanced aloft expectantly, but evi- 
dently there were no more fish in sight. 
‘Then he looked back to the sea again, felt 
that something was missing there, and real- 
ized that it was the gigantic fin of the jib 
fish. 
Its absence puzzled him. Sail fish—jib 
fish, as the banks men call them—stick to 
the surface. Captain Henry took another 
look, then called up to the mastheader: 

“ See ’at jib fish anywhar?” 

There was no answer. The men were 
all gazing intently at the dory. Henry 
looked back to it. The man was bringing 
in the warp hand over hand now, with ap- 
parent ease. ; 

“Lost him!” the skipper exclaimed dis- 
gustedly. ‘Ed said he was well ironed, 
too. He couldn’t hev been no baby fish 
from his fin, neither.” ' 

He swung the Seguin straight toward the 
dory, and came up to starboard of it. The 
man hauled something into his boat, and 
stood up. Ed came back, stopped the en- 
gine, and stood ready to receive the paint- 
er. The dory surged alongside. In it was 
the upper part of a swordfish, cut sharp off 
at the middle of the back fin. 

“ Ain’t ’at somepin’?” Ed Scott ex- 
claimed. ‘ Now ain’t ’at somepin’? Cut 
clean in two, an’ would hev weighed three 
hundred, or a leetle mite more!” 

“ Bout thirty dollars’ wuth of swordfish 
gone,” the captain said sourly. “ Don’t 
un’stand it.” 

“ Ain’t so turrible hard to un’stand,” the 
cook contributed sarcastically, and pointed. 

Fifty yards to port the great fin was cut- 
ting the calm sea. It sank, disappeared, 
and then came above the surface again, 
astern. 

“‘ Ain’t never seen no shark with such 
a—” the captain began, but Dutchy inter- 
rupted him: 

“At’s a tiger shark. Blew up from the 
Gulf of Mexico. I mind down thar, when 
I wuz fishin’ out o’ St. Augustine, seein’ 
one. We didn’t git a fish all day—not 
one.” 

“Wish it hed took the sword end and 
choked itself to death!” Captain Ez said 
bitterly. 

“ Came of ’at picture of a pig,” Ed Scott 
began. “Ef we hadn’t—” 
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“Ye mind yer mouth fer a jeesly fool!” 
the captain shouted angrily. “’At ain’t 
got nothin’ to do ’ith it!” 

“ Wa-all, we lost ’at fish, didn’t we?” 
Ed maintained stubbornly. 

“ Hell!” the captain ejaculated in tones 
of utter disgust, and went below. 

Dutchy looked after him speculatively. 

“Ez don’t feel so good,” he remarked 
significantly. ‘Guess he wishes he hadn’t 
stole ’at fish off’n Cap’n Floyd last trip. 
Waz-all, ’tain’t none of my business. "Low 
we'll hev fried swordfish fer a spell, ef one 
of you boys ‘ll trim up what’s left of ’at 
one.” 

“Thar’s the Laura T.,” Ed Scott an- 
nounced, nodding toward a topmast out- 
lined against the setting sun. 

The next morning there was a brisk 
breeze blowing, and the sky was clear. A 
mile away a great liner raced toward New 
York. The Laura T. was lying to, half a 
mile to port. 

Near the trim little Seguin, a very Fal- 
staff of the deep, a huge swordfish, rolled 
lazily on the surface, while a school of black 
and white porpoises left the water in grace- 
ful curves, playing an endless game of fol- 
low-my-leader. 

‘¢ Should be fish to-day, ef thar ever wuz 
fish,” Ed Scott said, as he came up from 
the engine room to go out on the bowsprit 
as striker. 

Captain Ez grunted assent, and headed 
westward, that the glare of the sun might 
not be in the eyes of the mastheader and 
his fellow watchers. As if the first kick of 
the propeller had been an order, the por- 
poises ranged along the port side of the 


vessel, jumping joyously beneath the bow- 


sprit. Then came the signal of a swordfish 
dead ahead. 

Ed Scott aimed his pole as the Seguin 
rushed toward the fish, the porpoises curv- 
ing in the air below him. Then he relaxed, 
and stolidly stowed the pole in its slings 
across the stand. 

“ Did he go down?” Dutchy called from 
the foremast, where he was waiting to ’tend 
warp when the fish was struck, and to 
throw over the little keg to which the warp 
was attached. 

“ The por-poises skeered him,” Ed called 
back. “ They allus skeers swordfish.” 

Captain Ez came running up to the bow. 

“Why in tunket don’t ye iron one of 
’em sea hogs? Want ’em to skeer every 
swordfish off’n George’s?” 
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“ Sta-arboard!” came from the mast- 
header, and the captain raced back to the 
wheel. 

The Seguin came upon a second sword- 
fish too quickly for Ed to pay attention to 
anything else. This one, too, dived straight 
down through the clear blue water before 
he was within striking distance. 

“Tron one of ’em por-poises,” Dutchy 
urged. “Iron it light, so’s I kin pull out 
the dart.” 

“ They’s awfully pretty,” Ed said regret- 
fully, and thrust his pole down at one of 
the jumpers. 

The iron went in only a little way, and 
tore loose as soon as Dutchy strained on 
the warp. Instantly the porpoises fled 
from the vessel and gathered astern about 
their wounded comrade. 

There was another swordfish dead ahead, 
and this time it was securely ironed. Be- 
fore the man in the dory, which was 
dropped near the bobbing keg, could haul 
it, still another fish was marked down just 
below the surface by the mastheader, and 
Ed’s thrust struck it squarely just to one 
side of the dorsal fin. 

“ Well ironed!” he called back to Frank 
Mullins, who had slid down a stay to the 
deck and was helping Dutchy to swing a 
dory out from where the boats were nested 
to port. 

Frank rowed to the keg, picked it up, 
and passed the warp over the reel. The 
fish was running strong, however, and he 
contented himself with letting it tow him, 
not attempting to haul it. The dory danced 
through the waves. 

Suddenly Frank had a queer feeling of 
not being alone, of something watching him. 
He looked up. The Seguin was just slow- 
ing down to pick up the other dory, above 
the side of which showed the fin of a cap- 
tured swordfish. The Laura T. was well 
to the westward. Still the feeling did not 
leave him. 

He glanced to starboard. <A_ great 
shadow, deep in the sea, was keeping pace 
With the dory. 

“ Jeesly shark! Hope he leaves my fish 
be,” Frank said uncomfortably, and began 
to take in the slackening warp. 

It came without too much difficulty, the 
fish making only two short rushes. Finally 
all but twenty fathoms of the hundred fath- 
oms of warp lay coiled on the seat in front 
of him. A “sish, sish, sish ” came to his 
ears from behind the dory, and then 
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abreast. He looked up quickly. The four- 
foot fin was cutting the water in a circle 
around him, not thirty feet away, and he 
could plainly see the huge blotched body of 
the shark through the clear water. 

“ Lan’ of Goshen!” he breathed. “ Must 
be all of forty foot. Lan’ of Goshen!” 

The swordfish hung back, then came in 
easily until the fisherman could see it out- 
lined below him. He brought it nearer the 
surface. With the tail of his eye he saw the 
shark fin sink. Then the monster loomed 
below the dory as plainly as if it had been 
in an aquarium. Turning on its side with 
slow, easy, insolence, it took the lower part 
of the swordfish in its jaws, and, twisting, 
bit it clean away. 

“Ye jeesly hog, ye!” Frank shook his . 
fist at the shadow sinking deeper and deep- 
er into the blue sea. “ Ye jeesly hog!” 


Ill 


TowarD sundown, when finning had 
ceased, there were eleven swordfish on the 
deck of the Seguin, and the upper halves 
of three more. Fifty yards from the vessel 
the fin of the tiger shark hung stationary 
above the water. 

“Laura T. hed two dories out the hull 
day,” remarked Ed. “ Wonder ef she got 
more’n us!” 

““ We'd hev sixteen fish ef it hedn’t been 
fer ’em jeesly por-poises an’ ’at damned 
shark,” Captain Ez said angrily. 

Dutchy came on deck and gazed specu- 
latively over the water at the fin. 

“Looks like one of ’em fool sails on 
canoes summer folks use,” he said. “ Won- 
der could we cotch the critter!” 

“ Ain’t got nothin’ to cotch him with,” 
supplied Ed. 

“Tt’s li’ble to hang right to us,” the cook 
continued. “I mind "bout a shark I read 
of in one of ’em story books ’at somebody 
left on the train from Portland to Bath, an’ 
my wife picked ‘up ’cause it hed a picture 
of a pretty girl on the kiver wearin’ a new 
kind of dress she aimed fer to copy. Wa- 
all, in this piece, the shark follered a sailin’ 
vessel clear ’cross the Atlantic, an’ the sec- 
ond mate—he couldn’t hev been no kind of 
a sailor—got to feedin’ it, an’ made a pet 
of it, like twas a tomcat. He give it all 
the slops from the galley. Then he kind 
of went crazy—leastwise he plugged over 
the first mate to it in the night. The 
cap’n’s daughter wuz goin’ with a sailor 
who wuz reelly a rich feller—fish buyer er 
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somepin’; so the second mate sent her a 
note tellin’ her to meet him in the starn 
sheets that night, and signed this rich fel- 
ler’s name to it. She come, an’ he laid 
holt of her an’ wuz goin’ to plug her over- 
board to the shark, which wuz starin’ up 
with—with—the piece said ‘lil hungry pig 
es—’” 

“Ye mind yer jeesly mouth!” roared 
Captain Henry. “ Ain’t we got ’nough 
grief aboard without yer draggin’ in more 
pigs?” 

“Tt wuz all writ out in ’at piece.” The 
cook spoke in deeply offended tones. “ I’m 
jes’ tellin’ ye how ‘twuz writ out in ’at 
piece.” : 

“ Damn ’at piece!” the captain said fu- 
riously. “ Will ye mind yer mouth?” 

The cook did not answer, but walked for- 
ward with dignified slowness. Ed caught 
him at the forecastle. 

“ Did he plug ’at girl overboard to the 
shark?” the striker asked eagerly. 

“ T ain’t ‘lowed to tell,” Dutchy answered 
sulkily. “Go ask Ez.” 

“ But did he?” pleaded Ed. 

“ Ed, start the enjine, an’ see kin we git 
an iron in ’at jeesly shark!” called Captain 
Henry. 

The attempt was a complete failure. As 
soon as the Seguin approached within 
twenty yards, the shark fin sank, to reap- 
pear fifty yards away. Three times Cap- 
tain Henry steered the vessel after it, and 
three times it went through exactly the 
same maneuver. 

The pursuit had brought the Seguin close 
to the Laura T., and the voice of Bill Mar- 
tin, the Laura’s striker, came over the 
water: 

“Hey, Cap’n Floyd! Watch old fish 
stealin’ Ez tryin’ to iron a shark, now he’s 
full up with por-poises! Reckon he’s ez 
crazy ez he’s crooked!” 

The skipper of the Seguin made no at- 
tempt to answer this meant-to-be-heard 
comment. The engine was stopped. The 
shark fin came up again fifty yards to wind- 
ward, waiting for the heads and gurry of 
the swordfish that the men threw overboard 
to drift down on it. 

Dutchy came back on deck and,ad- 
dressed the captain formally: 

“ Hev ye any objection to me rowin’ over 
to the Laura?” 

“Ye kin row to hell fer all of me!” Ez 
answered savagely. 

In half an hour the cook returned with 
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the information that Captain Floyd had 
twenty-three fish, and had lost none 
through sharks. 

IV 


THE sea was even calmer, the next morn- 
ing, but there was a threatening bank of 
fog to windward. Fish were plentiful, and 
three dories were out all morning. The 
shark fin was always in sight, but none of 
the swordfish were molested—owing, obvi- 
ously, to the fact that shoals of bait were 
swimming on the surface. 

The Laura T. had worked to starboard 
during the early hours, but at noon, when 
the flurry ceased and no more fish were 
finning, she was back a quarter of a mile 
to windward. 

The fog was nearer now, and a liner came 
out of it suddenly, a mile to starboard. At 
that moment came a call from the mast- 
head, and Captain Henry put the wheel to 
port. The fish was very far away. In fact, 
it would not have been seen at all had it 
not jumped clear of the sea. 

Ez glanced to windward, stared, and 
straightened up with an oath. The Laura 
T. was making for the same fish, and was 
much nearer. The fishing schooners drew 
together along the two sides of a triangle, 
with the fin as an apex. The Laura T. was 
nearer, the Seguin faster. 

It became apparent that one schooner 
must give way, to avoid a collision. Cap- 
tain Henry gritted his teeth and held his 
course. A hundred yards, twenty-five, then 
ten separated them. Ez told himself that 
he would not give an inch. Then he re- 
called with startling clearness that he 


owned two-fifths of his vessel, while Cap- . 


tain Floyd only commanded the Laura T., 
and owned no part of her. 

It seemed that the two little schooners 
were actually touching when he put his 
helm hard to port. The boom of his fore- 
mast raked across the rigging of the other 
vessel’s mainmast. 

“Think ye’re danged smart, don’t ye?” 
he called bitterly over the stern. 

“‘ Smarter’n ’at old scow ov yourn,” Bill 
Martin taunted from the bowsprit — and 


missed his fish. 


Ten minutes later the Seguin was rock- 
ing on the rising sea that comes with the 
swift fog of the banks. 

There were four alarms that night, when 
the man on watch called “ Steamer!” down 
into the forecaStle, and every one trouped 
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up on deck—the law of the banks during 
fog—until the danger was safely by. Cap- 
tain Henry twice heard the sound of the 
Laura T.’s fog box, and once the other fish- 
ing schooner showed ghostlike to port for 
the length of time it takes to draw three 
breaths. He cursed it from the bottom of 
his heart for the humiliation of the after- 
noon, and then cursed the great shark fin, 
which showed for a moment astern. 

It was two days before the fog cleared, 
and then it was only in the afternoon. Ed 
Scott ironed four fish and missed two. Of 
those ironed, three were mutilated by the 
tiger shark. The Laura T. was never far 
away, and the watchers from the crosstrees 
reported that all her fish had been hauled 
unmolested. 

The temper of the crew of the Seguin 
changed. Since the two schooners had all 
but run each other down, the attitude of 
silent criticism toward Captain Henry, for 
taking a fish contrary to banks etiquette 
on the previous trip, had disappeared. 

Ez felt the change subconsciously, but 
gave no sign. He was still sore over his 
men’s former attitude and worried over his 
vessel’s bad luck. The crew were worried, 
too. No wages are paid to sword-fishermen. 
When the expenses have been deducted 
from the price received for the fish, the sur- 
plus is divided, one-fifth to the vessel, one 
share to the engine, and an equal share to 
every member of the crew, the captain 
included. 

“Do you low we’re Jonahed?” Ed Scott 
voiced the obvious interpretation of their 
troubles. ‘“‘ Somebody sends ye a picture 
of a hog, sea pigs lose us two fish, an’ ’at 
shark gits seven more.” 

“T should never hev told *bout ’at piece 
I read,” Dutchy contributed contritely. 
“At helped along the Jonah.” 

The captain studied the troubled faces of 
his crew. Then, being a brave man—as all 
who go out to the fogs of the banks must 
be—he spoke: 

“ Low I shouldn’t hev took a fish from 
the Laura, last trip.” 

“ Wa-all now, Ez, they took a fish from 
ye—leastwise they tried to, but Bill Martin 
missed it,”” Dutchy consoled. “ ’At should 
make it all even, ‘cordin’ to my way of 
thinkin’. Kind of wish we could git shet 
of ’at jeesly shark.” He glanced out over 
the sea, where the great fin projected above 
the surface. ‘“‘ Ain’t it somepin’ how it 
don’t tech no fish but ourn?” 


“T got a mind to slip down George’s to 
the Gully. Mebbe we'll git shet of it ’at 


Captain Henry looked about him for an 
expression of opinion. 

“ Mebbe,” Ed said doubtfully. “I mis- 
trust me ’at we’re Jonahed, though.” 

There was fog for five days, with brief 
clearing intervals, during which the Seguin 
managed to pick up a dozen fish. Captain 
Henry had his mind made up to go down 
to the Gully, between George’s Bank and 
Brown Bank, in hope of shaking off the 
tiger shark; but he did not dare to aim for 
so small a mark in the fog. Besides, the 
shark had not worried them lately, though 
its fin still showed whenever it was clear 
enough to see fifty yards. 

The sixth day broke clear, but with a 
cloudy sky, a moderate sea running, and the 
glass falling. There were three other ves- 
sels in sight, besides the Laura T. 

All at once, fish began to fin up. Within 
an hour the Seguin had all her four dories 
out, and the sea was dotted with the little 
kegs. There were thirty fish on deck when 
the sun began to sink, and the mastheader 
had just sighted another. 

. It was then that the engine balked. Ed 
Scott came down from the bowsprit to tink- 
er with it, and the Seguin pursued the slow- 
ly swimming fish under sail alone. Captain 
Henry could not believe his eyes when the 
Laura T. swung up beside him, passed him, 
and pointed for the same fish. 

At that moment Ed got the engine going 
again, and ran back to his stand. It was 
too late, however. Bill Martin, from the 
Laura T., fifty yards ahead, ironed the fish, 
and turned to shout something to the other 
vessel. The swordfish did not go down, but 
streaked across the surface of the sea. The 
shark fin rose in its path, and the monster 
turned and bit it clean in two. 

“Sarves ye right, ye jeesly stealer!” 
Dutchy howled, dancing up and down as 
he shook an impotent fist. ‘“‘Sarves ye 
right!” 

Then, like a curtain, the fog closed down 
once more. 

It is customary to leave freshly cleaned 
swordfish on deck during the night, to get 
rid of the body heat. Captain Henry did 
not like the looks of the weather, however, 
and ordered his fish immediately packed in 
the ice of the Seguin’s hold. The glass was 
still falling, and the fog was thicker than 
ever. 
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It was nearly nine o’clock when the fish 
were stowed away and the little schooner 
made shipshape. The tired men lingered 
over a last mug-up in the forecastle. 

“Low I’ll hev somepin’ to say to ’at 
Bill Martin when I git ’shore,” growled the 
mastheader. 

“Low my woman ’Il hev somepin’ to 
say to me, ef we don’t git no more fish ’n 
we been gittin’,” another man remarked. 

“I’m headin’ fer the Gully ez soon ez 
the fog lifts a leetle mite,” Captain Henry 
volunteered. “ Ain’t no manner of use 
stayin’ around here.” 

Silence, save for the heavy breathing of 
the sleeping men, settled down over the lit- 
tle schooner. The fog was so thick that 
the man at the bow was invisible from the 
stern. The Seguin pitched to a heavy sea, 
while the wind came down upon her from 
the east. 

Hour after hour slipped by. 


Tes, 3 

“ STEAMER!” 

The forecastle awoke as one man. Those 
who slept fully dressed went straight to 
the deck, those who had slipped off their 
boots picked them up and followed. 

‘“‘ Where is she?” the captain asked. 

“* So’west.”’ 

In confirmation came the roar of a 
steamer’s siren off the starboard bow. 
Then, all but blending with it, another siren 
howled dead ahead. 

“Two of ’em! ‘Low ye’d better start 
the enjine, Ed,” the captain directed. 
“ Keep ’at fog box goin’, Dutchy.” 

The Seguin sent out a note of warning, 
pitiful in its inadequacy, in the vastness of 
the fog-shrouded ocean. The engine start- 
ed, and Ez took the wheel. The crew 
grouped in the stern, near the painter of 
the trailing dory. 

The first siren roared out again: The 
fishermen listened tensely. 

“Wish t’other would blow!” Ed said 
nervously. ‘ She ain’t blowin’ at no min- 
ute intervals, er five-minute intervals, 
neither. Thar’s the Laura T. astern of us. 
I know ’at old box!” 

The second steamer spoke at last, much 
nearer, and dead ahead. The first an- 
swered from port. 

“ She’s by,” Captain Henry said. “‘ Wish 
t’other would blow ’gain!” 

It did—seemingly right above the ‘little 
Seguin. Ez twisted the wheel to starboard, 
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a huge bulk shot by not twenty yards away, 
and the little schooner tossed madly up and 
down in the churn of its wake. 

“ Close ’nough!” Captain Henry’s voice 
was harsh with relief. ‘“ Ed, ‘low ye kin 
stop the—” 

A tearing, rending crash split the fog, 
followed by shouts of fear, and the clang 
of an engine bell giving the signal for re- © 
verse. Then came silence—broken by a 
single long scream, shrill with horror. 

“¢ She’s hit the Laura! God, she’s hit the 
Laura!” Dutchy shouted, then grabbed for 
a stay as the captain put the wheel hard 
down and the vessel swung. 

The Seaguin spun on her heel and drove 
toward the sound. The men strained their 
eyes into the fog and clenched their hands 
as they silently urged the rescuing vessel 
on. The vapor rose for a breath, and 
showed a round of water banked by gray. 
Into it shot a ghostly dory. Ez swerved to- 
ward it. Dutchy caught the painter thrown 
to him, and made it fast astern. 

“How many of ye missin’?” he called. 

“ Captain Floyd an’ Bill Martin,” came 
back the answer. “ Never mind us now— 
find ’em!” 

Wreckage appeared—a dory all. but cut 
in two, a suit of oilskins, a single boot. 

“ Kill the enjine!” Ez called, and point- 
ed to starboard. 

Two men were clinging to a hatch almost 
alongside. Willing hands reached down 
and hauled them, dripping, to the deck. 

“ Cut the Laura clean in two!” Captain 
Floyd gasped. ‘Clean in two, an’ went 


over her! MHev ye picked up the dory? 
Yeah, thar she be. I’m—I’m ’bliged to 
ye, Ez.” 


Again came the roar of a siren, and the 
huge bulk of a s‘- --uer, rolling in the trough 
of the sea, resolved itself from the fog. A 
lifeboat swung out from the davits. 

“T’ll speak her,” Captain Floyd said, 
and made a trumpet of his hands. ‘“ Who 
be ye?” he roared. 

“Onata, of Boston. 
counted for?” 

“* Yeah—an’ my vessel gone!” 

“Can we take you off —take you to 
Boston?” 

“No, ye jeesly sea hog, we’re fishermen! 
Why didn’t ye blow?” 

“We did, every minute.” 

“ Ye’re a damned liar, an’ ye know it!” 

“ They’re all safe, Mr. Mate—get under 
way,” another voice spe. Then, louder: 


All your men ac- 












« Make your claim in Boston. We're un- 
derwritten for collision at sea.” 

“Sure they be!” Captain Floyd com- 
mented bitterly. “Sure they be, but I 
ain’t underwrit to git ’nother vessel this 
time of year! None of us is underwrit fer 
the trip of fish we lose!” 

“ At’s so, Al,” Captain Henry agreed 
unhappily. “’At’s so. Ye an’ Bill ’ll find 
some dry clothes, sich as they be, in my 
bunk. ’Low everybody better go an’ git a 
mug-up.” 

It was nearly dawn. Captain Henry did 
not think it worth while to go below, but 
sat on the wheel box, thinking. Mentally 
he cast up the total of the stores still re- 
maining, and decided that there was enough 
to feed sixteen men for a full week. Al 
Floyd would have a hard time getting an- 
other vessel that year. Probably he 
couldn’t get one at all; nor would it be 
easy for the men. It was the second trip 
of the year, and all the swordfishing crews 
were made up for the season. 

Day broke, and the fog began to lift. 
Captain Floyd came up on deck and stood 
silently by Captain Henry’s side. 

“What’s ’at?” Ez pointed. “ My lan’, 
see the sharks, Al! Must be a dead whale.” 

“Tt’s ’at big tiger shark been follerin’ 
ye,” Captain Floyd said, after a glance. 
“ Bill ironed it las’ night, jes’ afore we wuz 
hit—druv his pole clean through him, an’ 
bruk it.” 
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“ Wa-all, ’at’s some of our Jonah gone!” 
Ez said. Immediately he regretted his 
words, remembering his fellow captain’s 
plight. He gulped with embarrassment. 
“ Al, I been kind of thinkin’— 

The sun shone down on a sea calmed, as 
if by a miracle, with the flight of the fog. 
A dory—all that remained from the Laura 
T.—towed behind the Seguin. Breakfast 
was just over. The two captains stood aft 
by the rail. The crew of the rescuing ves- 
sel had drawn apart from the others in the 
waist, and were talking earnestly, their 
heads close together. 

“ Ye tell Ez what we hev decided,” one 
of the men concluded. 

“I don’t see ez thar’s any call fer to tell 
him ’at,” Ed objected. “ "Low he’s got it 
in his mind a’ready.” 

“Ye never wuz turrible bright, Ed,” 
Dutchy commented, and swaggered to the 
stern. 

“ All of us has decided, Cap’n Henry, 
he began with great formality, “ ’at thar’s 
goin’ to be—” 

“ At thar’s goin’ to be sixteen shares this 
trip, all on board sharin’ alike,” Captain 
Ez finished the sentence for him. “ Ye’re 
slower-movin’ in ’at head of yours ’n a 
sheddin’ lobster, Dutchy! I told ’at to 
Cap’n Al, here, five hours ago. Hey, Ed!” 
he roared. “Start the enjine! See if ye 
shore huggers kin git a few fish, with five 
dories an’ fourteen men to do it!” 





OUTWARD BOUND 


I wonpver whither you fare, 

_ Ship with the dipping prow, 

And lines that are long and spare, 
Graceful from stern to bow? 


What are your ports of call, 
The harbors that you seek? 

Are you bound for far Fayal, 
Malabar, Mozambique? 


What does your deep hull hold, 
Fading as noonday fades 

Into the blue and gold 
Where sing the roaring trades? 


One of your questing crew, 
Ranging the world around, 
I would adventure, too— 


I would be outward bound! 


Ross Hamilton 
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THE ROMANCE OF A MAN AND A GIRL WHO CAME FROM 
TWO DIFFERENT WORLDS 


By Horace Howard Herr 


XXII 


OLONEL MEADOWS walked east 
in North Avenue until he came to 
Michigan Boulevard. The morning 
was a bit sharp, and he walked briskly, 
breathing deeply of the invigorating air. 
He carried his leather brief case, and ‘in it 
was Manwell’s manuscript. Before he had 
gone three blocks a car pulled out Of the 
procession that lined the broad street, and 
drew up at the curb ahead of him. When 
he arrived even with it, Traymore was hold- 
ing open the door. 

“Come on, colonel—I’ll give you a lift!” 
the chief of detectives called. 

“ T hope you appreciate the fact that I’m 
giving up my morning’s walk just to ride 
with you,” said the colonel, as he came up 
to the car. 

“ Tf you like, we’ll walk,” Traymore sug- 
gested. “I'll have the chauffeur take the 
car down, and we’ll—” 

“No, no! It isn’t such a great sacrifice, 
after all, Traymore. Fact is, I’d rather 
ride with you. I wanted to see you—in- 
tended to call you on the phone as soon as 
I got to the office.” 

“ And I intended to see you as soon as 
I could get over to your office,”” Traymore 
replied. “I want to tell you a long story, 
so that you’ll know all there is to be known 
about it. It may be worse than you im- 
agine it is, and it may not be quite as bad 
as you expect, but I want to tell you all 
about it.” 

“ With the understanding that you have 
retained me as your counsel, I’ll permit you 
to go ahead. As your friend, I want to 
know nothing incriminating about you— 
nothing that would embarrass you if I were 
put on the stand, under oath. If we are 


talking on the basis of attorney and client, 
go ahead!” 

“ You wouldn’t take this case, colonel!” 
Traymore exclaimed. “ This would be a 
common, criminal court affair, almost a 
petty police court case, and a man of your 
standing and reputation—” 

“ Not only would I take the case, but I 
have taken it,” the colonel interrupted. “I 
hope I never have a standing or a reputa- 
tion that will prevent me from standing by 
a friend!” 

“But your fees are in terms of thou- 
sands, and—” 

“ Please don’t unintentionally insult me,” 
the colonel said earnestly. “ I’ll take this 
case on the basis of one dollar and other 
valuable considerations. You know very 
well, Traymore, that I have an interest in 
these Russians, and I’m frank to say that 
I’ve actually grown fond of you in the last 
twenty-four hours. Now forget about fees, 
and tell me all that your legal counsel 
should know.” 

Traymore glanced uneasily at the chauf- 
feur, shut off from the two men by the 
heavy glass partition. He knew very well 
that an ordinary conversational tone would 
not carry to the man’s ears, and yet he 
hesitated. 

“ Might it be better to wait until we are 
in your office?” he asked. 

“ Just as you like,” the colonel answered. 
“There is no occasion for haste, except 
that I rather expect to find Mr. Ferre wait- 
ing for me at the office. He called this 
morning and made an appointment with 
me by telephone.” 

“ Well, there isn’t much to tell you, colo- 
nel, other than what you have surmised. I 
was employed to run down the young man 
who embezzled funds from the Bradherdt 
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National Bank of New York. 
difficult trail, and it finally led out beyond 
Winnipeg, to the Swan River country. I 
followed it up, and traced the man into 
one of the villages of those Russian peas- 
ants. I got hold of one of the chief men 
of the village, and he told me that the man 
I was seeking had been drowned in the 
river. Maybe I wouldn’t have fallen for 
that stall, but he gave me the fellow’s 
money belt and his money—almost twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Looked to me as if 
there was nothing phony about that, ‘so I 
took the swag and started back to the rail- 
road station. It was a long walk, most of 
the way through heavy timber. I guess 
that timber gave me the notion. At any 
rate, it seemed to me that that village 
wasn’t part of the world—that no one 
would ever find it. I knew my people 
would take my word as to what I had 
found. I wanted to get into business for 
myself, and that bank roll would make it 
possible. Well, I got into business, and I 
shot up like a sky rocket. Then comes this 
Doukhobor woman. She recognized me 
the minute she saw me, and I knew who 
she was, too. She was the only woman I 
spoke to in that village, and her husband 
is the man who was the first — yes, it’s a 
mean word when it applies to one’s self, 
but ‘ thief’ is the only word I can use. I 
didn’t know enough about the crazy re- 
ligious notions of those Doukhobors to 
realize that—well, that the man wasn’t real- 
ly dead, and that they looked on money as 
something belonging to the devil. That’s 
all there is to it, colonel.” 

“Who were your clients in the matter?” 
the colonel asked. 

“The bonding company and old man 
Bradherdt. Bradherdt seemed more inter- 
ested than the company. He said he would 
give me a five-thousand-dollar bonus if I 
found the man I was sent to trail; but you 
know how it is—twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars in the hand against five thousand in a 
promise!” 

The car turned from the Boulevard into 
Monroe Street. 

“ This is an interesting case,” the colonel 
mused. ‘“ I’m sure there must be some way 
out for all of us.” 

A minute later the car drew up at the 
curb. Traymore stepped out and held the 
door open for the colonel. A few feet from 
them a newsboy was crying an extra.. Both 
men bought a paper, and stood for a mo- 


It was a ment reading the heavy line across the top 


of the page. It read: 


FERRE BROKERAGE FIRM GOES TO WALL 
XXIII 


THE failure of Henri Ferre’s firm was a 
bad one. He had plunged in an automo- 
bile promotion scheme, and it had met dis- 
aster. He had played the game carefully 
enough to avoid any legal obligations which 
could not be wiped away in a bankruptcy 
proceeding. He had, to be sure, sold thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of stock to inex- 
perienced buyers who could not afford to 
lose their money, In his speculative ven- 
ture he had absorbed the inheritance of 
widows and the patrimony of orphans; but 
none of them suffered more than he when 
the company failed—indeed, none of them 
suffered as heavily. 

In urgent need of money to keep the au- 
tomobile project going, Ferre had taken 
flyers in the stock market, in the hope of 
making a quick and substantial profit. He 
was an experienced manipulator, and had 
more than once made sums ranging from 
fifty to a hundred thousand dollars on the 
rise and fall of a stock, or a group of 
stocks; but finally the market broke against 
him, and, instead of saving the automobile 
concern, he pulled his brokerage business 
about his ears. 

With the law firm of Meadows, Alkire 
& Teake handling his affairs, anything that 
could be saved from the wreck would be 
saved. Ferre would have all his legal rights 
and the protection of every elusive techni- 
cality; but Colonel Meadows had been on 
the job no more than forty-eight hours 
when he realized that the wreck was com- 
plete. Ferre was forced into involuntary 
bankruptcy, and it was only the fact that 
Mrs. Ferre had kept her own funds inde- 
pendent of her husband’s that prevented 
her modest fortune from being swept away 
in the crash. 

It was the knowledge that his wife’s 
property remained to her that enabled 
Ferre to take his tumble more or less philo- 
sophically. The house above Lincoln Park 
belonged to Mrs. Ferre. She had inde- 
pendent investments that would take care 
of any reasonable requirements, and there 
would be something remaining for the 
maintenance of her husband. Fortunately, 
she was safe, and she would not suffer be- 
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the luck of the game, and he hoped he was 
sport enough to stand the gaff without 
whimpering. In this strain Mr. Ferre 
talked to his legal adviser, Colonel Mead- 
ows, who somehow felt that his client’s 
judgment of his wife was as fallacious as 
his judgment in business had proved to be. 

Mrs. Ferre was utterly crushed when, at 
the last moment, her husband told her that 
he faced an inevitable disaster. She knew 
nothing about his business, except that it 
had never produced the wealth essential to 
establishing her as the leading and domi- 
nant figure in her social set. When the 
newspapers quoted the “leading finan- 
ciers ” of the city, she heeded not so much 
the names mentioned as the fact that her 
husband’s was not among them. Mrs. 
Ferre had an inordinate social ambition, 
she was enamored of prestige, she had the 
pride of the inherently aristocratic nature. 
With one thrust, misfortune drove a prong 
of its trident into each of these vulnerable 
parts. 

There were, in her social circle, sincere 
persons who would feel sorry for her, and 
would want to help her. She was the type 
of woman who wanted no one to feel sorry 
for her and no one to help her. She pre- 
ferred hate to pity, and she aspired to help 
rather than be helped. If there were fa- 
vors, she wanted to bestow rather than re- 
ceive them. = 

There were others in her social circle for 
whom her husband’s failure would be a 
choice mouthful, and they would make. the 
most of it. How Mrs. Ferre hated them, 
and how their snipping and snarling would 
chafe her wounded spirit! They should 
never know that their gossip was like salt 
in her wounds. She would carry her head 
high, her pretty jaw would remain firmly 
set, and they should never swerve her from 
her poise of cold courtesy; but how she 
would suffer! 

The big, black letters in the newspapers! 
The columns of cold, cruel type! The hor- 
rible figures exposing the personal affairs 
of the Ferres—the wealth they had lost, 
the meager funds remaining to them! The 
mongering of their private affairs and their 
past life! 

Pictures—terrible pictures on the front 
page of every newspaper! Mr. Ferre’s pic- 
ture, with a biographical sketch telling that 
he had had a meteoric career in which bril- 
liant promise had been but the preface to 
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bitter failure! Her own picture —a 
smudgy portrait of ‘the beautiful Mrs. 
Henri Ferre, who is bravely standing by 
her husband in his financial difficulties!” 
Outrageous! Terrible! 

But the thing that cut deepest into the 
woman’s proud spirit was the reference to 
her marriage. 

“Henri Ferre took the lovely Cora 
Marsh by storm,” said one article, “‘ add- 
ing to his brilliant prospects one of New 
York’s most beautiful women, who might 
have married any one of a dozen men now 
conspicuous in national financial circles.” 

What a needlessly brutal invasion of her 
private affairs! 

If it had been possible for Mrs. Ferre to 
throw in her own financial resources and 
save her husband’s business, thereby avoid- 
ing the humiliation of all this publicity, she 
would have done so; but Ferre had kept his 
own counsel too long. The crash was on 
him before his wife knew of his danger; and 
when she talked to Colonel Meadows he 
convinced her that it would only be send- 
ing good money after bad to use her funds, 
on which Ferre’s creditors had not the 
slightest legal claim. 

Colonel Meadows, being a keenly ob- 
servant person, marveled that the woman 
seemed devoid of anything approximating 
a deep, sincere sympathy for her husband 
in his misfortune. Self-pity was apparent 
in everything she said and did. She seemed 
to blame Mr. Ferre, not for unsound busi- 
ness policies, and not for failing in business, 
but for embarrassing her. 

The colonel was a man who did not like 
to see any one hurt, even though the wound 
might be only to inordinate pride. He did 
his utmost to save Mrs. Ferre’s feelings, 
but he sensed the fact that behind her poise 
and hauteur she was suffering as only the 
proud can suffer when they are brought 
low, and the ambitious when they are de- 
prived of hope. 

For several weeks following the failure, 
Mrs. Ferre went into retirement. She can- 
celed her social engagements; she denied 
herself to those who called. She would give 
no one an opportunity to gloat over her, or 
to sympathize with her. Two or three 
times Colonel Meadows called, and she re- 
ceived him, but there was nothing of her 
usual cordiality. The colonel saw that she 
was hard hit, and he was sincerely sorry for 
her, although unable to suppress a feeling 
of revulsion against her selfishness. 














Ekatrina had been so busy and so much 
excited in getting settled in her new home, 
in learning the mysteries of her new clothes, 
and in telling her husband about her ex- 
periences, that the Ferre crash was a week 
old before she began to realize that some- 
thing unusual and unpleasant had hap- 
pened to her friend. To be sure, Ekatrina 
had several times remarked to Mrs. Breck- 
inridge on the fact that Mrs. Ferre had not 
called. Each time Mrs. Breckinridge had 
said that it was to be expected, since Mr. 
Ferre was having financial difficulties; but 
such words meant very little to the Russian 
woman. 

It was Colonel Meadows who made Eka- 
trina understand. that something very seri- 
ous had happened. They were together at 
the dinner table one evening, and Ekatrina 
complained: 

“ Not since I have my pretty clothes does 
Mrs. Ferre come to see me.” 

‘But you know they are in trouble.” 

“In trouble, Mr. Colonel! No, I have 
not heard it is trouble. Then it is for me 
to hurry right over to her.” 

There was a kindly smile on the colonel’s 
lips as he slowly shook his head. 

“No, Mrs. Manwell—it would be better, 
I believe, not to go. It is a trouble in which 
you could be of no help. Were you ever in 
such trouble that you wanted every one to 
remain away from you?” 

“It is like that when my little baby is 
dead, and when my Herman is gone and 
I feel that he is not to come back to me,” 
replied Ekatrina, her face reflecting a sud- 
den sadness. “I want then to be alone 
with the Spirit Within. It is not like that, 
I pray, with the dear lady Ferre!” 

“‘ Something like that,” the colonel ex- 
plained. ‘I am sure she wants to be alone. 
They have lost a great deal of money.” 

“Ts that all it is, Mr. Colonel?” Eka- 
trina’s question was also an exclamation of 
surprise. ‘‘ Then it is nothing! Out of 
the much money that is to come from my 
Herman’s pages with the writing, we will 
give her all she needs!” 

“But we shall not have that money for 
some time, and Mrs. Ferre could be made 
happy only by having a great deal of money 
right now.” 

“Then I know what it is to do!” Eka- 
trina said, her face lighting up as if re- 
flecting a brilliant inspiration. ‘“ Mrs. 
Breckinridge has told me that my new 
clothes cost a great deal of money. We 
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will sell them, quick, and get the money 
for Mrs. Ferre—only it would be nice to 
keep the one which Herman has seen me 
wear, when he thinks it is so pretty.” © 

Ekatrina’s manner, as much as _ her 
words, thrilled Colonel Meadows. He saw 
the reflection of a simple, generous soul 
that would mother a world.. He wondered 
if he could make her understand the mis- 
fortune that had overtaken the Ferres. He 
would try. He went at the task patiently, 
making a conscious effort to reduce his 
story to the simplest form; but he soon 
realized that he had undertaken a most 
difficult task. 

“ Come!” he finally said. ‘“ We will go 
to the library. I can talk better there, 
and Mrs. Breckinridge will not be bothered 
with us.” 

“You are no bother, you-all very well 
know, if you don’t mind the girl taking 
away the dishes,” returned Mrs. Breckin- 
ridge. ‘ However, I reckon you'll be more 
comfortable there than here.” 

In the library, with Ekatrina ensconced 
on the big davenport, her feet drawn up 
under her, and her face as clouded with 
perplexity as a school tot’s when baffled by 
a multiplication table, the colonel began 
again. As best he could, he explained what 
had happened to Mr. Ferre’s business, and 
how it probably would affect the broker’s 
wife. He tried to explain the mystery of 
social standing, and how Mrs. Ferre would 
probably suffer the loss of some friends. 

Ekatrina listened, eagerly attentive, for 
an hour. When the colonel finished, she 
shook her head dubiously. 

“ How it can be that some will not like 
her so much when there is not so many dol- 
lars? That, Mr. Colonel, is not godly. Am 
not I, without money, the same woman as 
when I have much dollars?” 

Ekatrina was so distressed with this fea- 
ture of the case that the colonel thought it 
prudent to divert her thoughts. 

“Tell me, how was Mr. Manwell to- 
day? You know I did not get to see him.” 

“He is so much more better!” Ekatrina 
exclaimed. ‘“ The Mr. Doctor says so, and 
that he is soon to be so well that he can 
come to this pretty home; but his face is 
so white, Mr. Colonel, and his hands—oh, 
they are so poor, his hands, that I want 
always to cry when I see them! Every 
time I go and see him, the Spirit Within 
tells me to pick him up in my arms and 
carry him away home.” 
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“Tt won’t be long, now, before he’ll be 
able to come home. Has Traymore been 
to see him often?” 

“ He comes every day, and my Herman 
says he is so good. It is strange to me 
about that man, Mr. Colonel. I was so 


~ gmuch afraid of him from the first time I 


saw him, and now he is all different. Some- 
thing looks- out of his eyes. It is as if 
Christ is risen in him, and he, too, listens 
to: the Spirit Within.” 

“ And Herman says he is good to him?” 

“ Every day Herman says the captain is 
so good. He comes to talk and make my 
Herman laugh, and it does net make me 
shiver as if I am cold when he shakes hands 
with me.” 

“ Fine!” the colonel exclaimed. ‘Fine! 
. Every one who reads your Herman’s book 
will like him, too.” 

Two weeks later everything was excite- 
ment in Colonel Meadows’s household. 
‘Fhe doctor had said that Herman could be 
brought home the next day. Ekatrina was 
beside herself with delight, and Mrs. Breck- 
inridge told her husband that she hadn’t 
seen the colonel in such a good humor since 
before his wife died. 

Captain Traymore called that evening, 
and insisted that he should be permitted to 
provide the ambulance in which to bring 
Manwell home. He would go with it, and 
would see that everything was done for the 
patient’s comfort. 

Ekatrina found herself the harried vic- 
tim of conflicting desires. It would be 
great fun to be in the new apartment to 
welcome Herman. What a surprise it 
would be! With the keenest anticipatory 
delight she pictured the expression on his 
face when they brought him into the pretty 
rooms, where she would be sitting, dressed 
in her evening gown. 

But no one could take care of Herman as 
she could take care of him, and if he were 
to be brought home she could not be happy 
unless she accompanied him. The picture 
of his wan face and his wasted body came 
to her with poignant vividness. The Spirit 
Within told her to go to him, and to guard 
him zealously through the ordeal of the 
journey in the ambulance. 

It was finally arranged that Traymore 
and Ekatrina should go to the hospital and 
accompany Herman, while Colonel Mead- 
ows. and his butler and housekeeper re- 
mained to serve as a reception committee in 
the new apartment. 
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Manwell’s last evening in the hospital 
was not without its excitement for him. 
At first, he had been too ill to feel anxious 
about anything; and by the time the men- 
tal lassitude incident to his fever began to 
pass, Colonel Meadows had stepped in with 
an assurance that Ekatrina should be cared 
for. 

When the colonel insisted, with the en- 
thusiasm of the most profound sincerity, 
that Manwell’s written pages were of a 
merit which assured suecess, and when he 
backed up this opinion by insisting that he 
should be permitted to have an interest in 
the manuscript, an emotional reaction set 
in with the sick man. It was more potent 
in hastening his recovery than was the ex- 
ceptional attention extended to him by 
nurses and: doctors. It was a tonic with a 
life-giving strength not to be found in all 
the lore of therapeutics. It stimulated the 
will to live. 

Life is but self-expression, and he who 
most fully expresses himself lives most. 
Suppression is the executioner, the torturer! 

Under ordinary circumstances, after 
Bradherdt rescued him from the garbage 
cans of the Bowery, Manwell would have 
found the vehicle for self-expression in a 
business career. When that field of en- 
deavor was suddenly closed to him, it was 
inevitable that he should either find another 
medium of expression, or die. Magnificent 
energy, great ambitions, loyalty capable of 
martyrdom, had been imprisoned in his 
soul by the steel bars of circumstance. 
There they stalked in chains, daily becom- 
ing more desperate, until, as he watched 
the great presses in the basement of the 
publishing house near his rooms, he con- 
ceived: the idea of liberating these forces 
by transferring them from their dungeon 
to the printed page. 

Once into the task, it took possession of 
his faculties to the exclusion of everything 
else. It was as if a dam had for a season 
blocked the stream of his emotions, and be- 
hind the dam had accumulated a prodi- 
gious volume of emotional power. Once the 
barrier gave way, there was no stopping 
this power. It rushed forth in a torrent, 
without consideration for any person or 
thing which chanced to be in its path. 

During the latter. days of his work, Man- 
well had been burning with fever. It had 
made of him a fanatic, a whirling dervish, 
bent on tearing out his own soul and 
spreading it on sheets of paper. The fire 
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of his fanaticism sustained him throughout 
his self-imposed ordeal; but the moment he 
had finished his task, the reaction came. 

As a man who has been on a prolonged 
debauch finally sobers, and begins to won- 
der what disgraceful and damaging things 
he has set on foot while he was in his cups, 
so, as the fever spent itself, and Manwell 
began to realize that what he had written 
on those pages had been read by eyes other 
than his own, he began to wonder just what 
mischief he had released. 

He realized that Colonel Meadows’s be- 
havior was most extraordinary. He knew 
that the colonel had read understandingly, 
and there was nothing to fear from that 
quarter. He also knew that Captain Tray- 
more had read the written pages, and that 
there had been a remarkable change in the 
detective’s attitude toward the sick man. 

This change disturbed Manwell. He 
knew that Traymore was a high officer of 
the law, and that an intelligent reading of 
those pages would inform any man who so 
read them that the writer had done vio- 
lence to the law. When Traymore was 
present, Manwell now had no fear of him. 
He saw only friendliness and kindness in 
the detective’s eyes; but when Traymore 
was absent, Manwell wondered whether 
the captain’s friendliness and kindness 
might not be born of pity—of the knowl- 
edge that this writer must soon answer for 
his transgression. 

Another thing .perplexed Manwell. What 
would happen if those pages found their 
way into print and were read by Brad- 
herdt? Every time the question came to 
Manwell’s mind, he knew very well that 
his one purpose in writing that book, his 
one purpose for tearing out his soul and 
plastering it on paper, was the hope that 
some day Bradherdt might see it. What 
if that purpose were fulfilled? What would 
Bradherdt do? 

If, again; as Colonel Meadows predict- 
ed, those fateful pages should bring him 
fame and fortune; if, as was surely the 
plan, he should be taken from the hospital 
to an apartment, and into a life where one 
can no longer be a nobody, what then? 
What had become of that firm resolution, 
made in the village of monotony in Swan 
River Valley, to avoid, at whatever cost, 
any and every social circle which might 
awaken memories of the impossible past? 

Was he drifting with a tide of circum- 
Stances which would suddenly dash him 


upon the rocks of disaster — rocks more 
dangerous and disaster more complete than 
had brought him low just when life and 
love were beckoning? 

No satisfying answer to these perplexing 
queries had come to him when Ekatrina, 
flushed with excitement, and  Traymore, 
gentle and solicitous, called to take him to 
his new home. With what gentleness they 
cared for him! How zealously they guard- 
ed him! 

When the ambulance arrived in front of 
the apartment house, Traymore, big, bull- 
necked, the Nemesis of crime, the master 
of the third degree—in the vernacular of 
the force, Traymore, the hard-boiled—took 
Manwell in his arms and carried him to 
the elevator. He held the patient in his 
arms as the car rose to the eighth floor. 
He carried him into the room and placed 
him on the bed, and in it all was a gentle- 
ness which no mother could have surpassed. 

There were Colonel Meadows and Mrs. 
Breckinridge and her husband, and there 
was—Ekatrina suddenly discovered her— 
Mrs. Ferre. The Russian girl rushed to 
Mrs. Ferre, threw her arms about her, 
kissed her passionately, and exclaimed: 

“ How good of you, dear lady, to come 
to see my Herman when he is just brought 
home! Come close to the bed, because he 
will be happy. I have told him so many 
times so much about my dear lady!” 

Never in this world had Manwell ex- 
pected to see his Trina girl walking toward 
him leading Cora Marsh by the hand— 
Cora Marsh, the love of that other world, 
the woman of his dream life. Trina, the 
reality—Cora, the ideal—walking hand in - 
hand toward him! 

Perhaps the journey home had been too 
much for his spent body. Manwell closed 
his eyes and knew that he was swiftly 
slipping away into a pleasant world of 
unconsciousness. 

XXIV 


Ear Lier that afternoon Mrs. Ferre had 
called Colonel Meadows by telephone, to 
ask his legal opinion on some rather incon- 
sequential matter. She had apologized for 
injecting business matters during his hours 
at home, and said that she had tried to get 
him at his office. 

“T’m taking a holiday this afternoon,” 
the colonel had explained. “ We are fetch- 
ing Mr. Manwell home from the hospital, 
and it is a big day for us.” 
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“T’ve a mind to come over and join in 
the celebration,” Mrs. Ferre had said. 

Believing that anything which would 
tend to divert her mind from her own trou- 
bles was well worth while, the colonel had 
insisted: 

“ Now do just that! You haven’t been 
over here since the Manwell woman joined 
our colony, and she has asked for you ever 
so many times. If you get here within the 
hour, I’m sure you'll be in plenty of time 
to welcome Ekatrina and her Herman. 
I’ve a notion that it will be an interesting 
experience.” 

“And I’ve always wanted to get a 
glimpse of that man,” Mrs. Ferre admitted. 
“Tf you don’t mind, I really believe I'll 
come.” 

Mrs. Ferre arrived in time to see Captain 
Traymore carry the patient into the room. 
She was in time to see Ekatrina’s face il- 
lumined by the glow of a superlative ec- 
stasy as she came running through the hall 
from the elevator, that her own hands might 
lay back the covers on the bed in which her 
beloved Herman was to rest. She was in 
time to see a woman so dominated by a so- 
licitous love that her eyes saw only the 
idol of her heart, leaving her blind to the 
presence of others, even though these were 
the few friends of her universe. 

When Ekatrina’s excitement had spent 
itself a little, and she suddenly realized that 
Mrs. Ferre was in the room, the Russian 
girl’s surprise and pleasure were beautiful 
to behold. 

“It is the woman!” Ekatrina exclaimed 
in Russian. 

In the same instant Herman Manwell 
saw, emerging from the mists and clouds of 
the past, the face of the woman he had 
loved in the days when it appeared that 
Bradherdt had rescued him from the gar- 
bage cans of the Bowery to be a prince of 
finance. 

Mrs. Ferre was but a few steps from the 
bed. She-saw the wan face of the patient, 
its whiteness accentuated by the untrimmed 
beard, suddenly start up from the pillow. 
She saw the sunken eyes dilate in surprise, 
she saw them stare in wonderment—and, 
in the next second, she saw the lids flutter 
down and the head drop back. 

Ekatrina, Traymore, and the colonel 
literally sprang to the bedside and bent 
over the patient. No one observed, in the 
confusion, that Mrs. Ferre, she whose poise 
and self-control had been the envy of her 
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social world, swayed as if she were about 


to fall. None saw her thrust forth her hand 
and move it about vaguely as if groping 
for support. 

They did not see her, presently, lean 
heavily against the wall and run her hand 
nervously over her eyes and forehead. As 
it remained pressed against her cheek, she 
looked wildly over the forms about the bed 
at the still, white face on the pillow. 

No wonder she had been impressed by 
the similarity between the writing she had 
seen on the pages Ekatrina had given her 
and that of certain notes which she kept 
under lock and key in her spinet desk! 

Her first thought, after her brain cleared 
from the cenfusion of shock, was character- 
istically selfish. Why should one who in 
other years had cruelly humiliated and dis- 
appointed her appear on the scene just 
when she was the victim of her husband’s 
failure? 

There had been times when, as Mrs. Fer- 
re, she had dreamed that the man who had 
taken from Cora Marsh her first promise 
to wed would some day appear and find 
her throned high in wealth and social po- 
sition. That would have been a fitting re- 
venge for having been wooed and won by 
the protégé of an eccentric Jew, only to 
lose both her lover and the millions which 
he would have inherited from his strange 
foster parent. 

If only Henri Ferre had not failed, this 
meeting would have been reasonably satis- 
fying to Mrs. Ferre. She would have been 
in a position to flaunt her social standing 
and her wealth in the face of this bewhis- 
kered impostor. If her former lover had 
not had to abscond, she would never have 
been humiliated by the business failure of 
a man like Ferre. What air castles she had 
built up when she first realized that banker 
Bradherdt’s adopted boy — the handsome 
young fellow who was said to have been 
picked up in a Bowery gutter-—wanted her 
for a wife! And now how she hated this 
scrawny, bleached, bewhiskered, cadaver- 
ous derelict, whose youthful folly had 
brought those early air castles about her 
ears! 

“ Come, Mrs. Ferre! We shall have an- 
other patient on our hands if you do not 
get out of here.” 

It was Captain Traymore’s voice that 
broke in on Mrs. Ferre’s bitter reflections. 
She made a conscious effort to regain her 


poise, 
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“The room is rather close, and the— 
your patient isn’t—” 

“ He will be quite himself again in a few 
minutes,” Traymore assured her. ‘“ The 
excitement has been a bit too much for 
him, I imagine. It would be just as well, 
perhaps, if we went across the hall to the 
colonel’s library.” 

Forcing herself to refrain from glancing 
again at the bed, Mrs. Ferre took the cap- 
tain’s proffered arm, and they went into the 
hall. Even in that moment, she was un- 
consciously plotting—she did not know just 
what. 

“You’ve watched these people very 
closely, haven’t you, captain?” she inquired 
in her most ingratiating manner. “No 
doubt you know all about them, and I’m 
sure Colonel Meadows ought to be deeply 
appreciative of your efforts to protect him.” 

Traymore laughed. 

“ Well, even a chief of detectives makes 
a mistake occasionally,” he admitted. “I 
may have been wrong about these people. 
They are very peculiar—a new sort to me 
—and it looks as if I sized them up wrong.” 

“The man isn’t a Russian, of course!” 
Mrs. Ferre persisted, as Traymore opened 
the door and stood aside for her to enter 
the library. 

“You are right there, Mrs. Ferre. He 
isn’t a Russian, and‘ that was one reason 
why I was disposed to look askance at both 
of them; but I’ve checked them up, and 
I’m sure they’re all right. As a matter of 
fact, Manwell is a very bright, well edu- 
cated fellow. I agree with the colonel that 
this book that he has written is likely to 
make him famous. I sincerely hope it 
does. It would be great fun, you know, 
to be able to say that one had had some- 
thing to do with the discovery of a new 
celebrity.” 

“T trust you and the colonel will not 
deprive me of the honor of having discov- 
ered the book!” protested Mrs. Ferre, her 
manner bespeaking an exaggerated petu- 
lance. “ And to think, even though I was 
first to have the manuscript, I haven’t had 
a chance to read it!” 

Traymore laughed again. 

“The colonel tells me he has found a 
publisher, and you'll surely have the op- 
portunity to read it before long. If the 
book affects others as it has me, it will 
create a tremendous stir. There will be 
honor for all of us, and to spare.” 

For several minutes Mrs. Ferre remained 
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silent. Perhaps she was not altogether con- 
scious of her own mental processes. The 
thought came to her vaguely that it would 
somewhat assuage her resentment and in- 
dignation against the disappointments that 
life had inflicted upon her if she could final- 
ly become the wife of a truly famous man. 
She would have vigorously denied, at that 
moment, any conscious contemplation of a 
future in which she might hold in her hand 
the destiny of Herman Manwell. She 
would have been shocked if, by some sort 
of magical insight, Traymore had read her 
inchoate, nebulous musings and formulated 
them into spoken words: 

“Tf I could not be the wife of Thomas 
Bradherdt, a millionaire, perhaps I can be 
the mistress of Herman Manwell, a famous 
author!” 

How preposterous! What an _ insult! 
Who would dare to charge Mrs. Henri 
Ferre with entertaining such shocking rev- 
eries? And yet, if her aberrant thoughts 
could have been marshaled and made to 
deliver in words purged of sophistry and 
equivocation, they would have phrased a 
nascent intrigue. 

When, standing by the bed, Mrs. Ferre 
realized that she was looking down upon 
Thomas Bradherdt, protégé and adopted 
son of a famous banker—the man to whom 
she had once pledged her troth, only to 
have him suddenly disappear under a cloud 
of suspicion—her whole being seemed suf- 
fused with hate; but within the same hour 
she began to wonder if, and to what extent, 
she might still have power over him. She 
was curious to know if, after these years, 
she could again strike fire on the flint of 
the man’s affections. This Herman Man- 
well might be a very clever fellow—clever 
enough, perhaps, to write a book that would 
make him famous; but was he so clever that 
an old sweetheart could not rekindle in him 
the flame of love, even though her purpose 
might be only to quench it ruthlessly? 

“You know, Mrs. Ferre, I am beginning 
to share the colonel’s impatience to see that 
Doukhobor woman in society,” Traymore 
said, by way of breaking the silence. 

“ Ah, quite so! Pardon me, I was—” 

Traymore marveled a little at Mrs. 
Ferre’s embarrassment. 

“The poor man is so terribly thin, and 
he looks so weak and helpless, that the 
sight of him has quite upset me.” Mrs. 
Ferre continued. ‘“ You were saying—” 

“Only that I’m beginning to hold the 
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notion that the Doukhobor woman will 
prove interesting when she comes into con- 
tact with—shall I say our sort of people?” 

“ Men are so obtuse and stupid in judg- 
ing women!” Mrs. Ferre exclaimed, smil- 
ing tolerantly on Traymore. “ If a woman 
is passably pretty, they regard her igno- 
rance as an attractive simplicity. I’m 
afraid both you and the colonel are to be 
sadly disappointed when that Doukhobor 
woman really comes into contact with wom- 
en of culture and social position. I assure 
you that she is quite impossible, captain— 
quite impossible!” 

“ Well, you’ve found her interesting, and 
—if I may say so and be absolved from 
any intent to flatter—when it comes to cul- 
ture, you surely are of the elect. If you 
find her interesting—”’ 

“ But haven’t you jumped at an unwar- 
ranted conclusion?” Mrs. Ferre interrupt- 
ed. ‘ My interest may be less in the wom- 
an herself, and more in the fact that she 
attracts such men as you and the colonel. 
You know, captain, there are certain primi- 
tive types that have a singular appeal to 
men, but are almost invariably unpopular 
with others of their own sex. Your author 
may have the intellectual qualities that will 
recommend him, but I tremble for the 
woman when she invades a social world for 
which she is entirely unfitted!” 

“ Women are terribly unkind to one an- 
other!” Traymore said, half jokingly. 

“No more so than men,” Mrs. Ferre 
promptly retorted; “and they are quicker 
and more unerring than men in their ap- 
praisals of other women. How long, do you 
think, will our sort of people tolerate a 
woman who has neither the law nor the 
church to approve her relations with her 
man?” 

“But why should any one except our- 
selves, who are her friends, know about 
that?” 

“ Because she hasn’t a sense of propriety 
that would prompt her to conceal the fact. 
Why, she scarcely knew me before she had 
told me all about her affairs. When I asked 
her if she had a legal license to marry, she 
said no with an air of pride. When I asked 
her if she had been married by the church, 
she denied it with a manner suggesting con- 
tempt. What she has said to me, she will 
say to others. No, captain—you men are 
not doing her a favor by helping her into a 
world which, in self-defense, must be un- 
kind to her.” 
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“‘ Perhaps,” Traymore suggested, “ if 
Manwell wins success as an author, our 
sort of people will accept and treat her 
kindly because of her noted husband.”’ 

“It is easy to understand why you have 
remained a bachelor, Captain Traymore, if 
you have no better understanding of wom- 
en! We do not mind our geniuses having 
their affaires d’amour. In fact, we rather 
expect them to; but we strenuously object 
to accepting their mistresses as our social 
equals and friends.” 

“ That, my dear Mrs. Ferre, is ungen- 
erous,” Traymore gravely replied. “I’m 
glad your actions belie your words.” 

“ But be careful, captain, lest gallantry 
binds your reason! If this manuscript re- 
flects the intellectual capacity that you and 
the colonel profess to see in it, explain to 
me how such a man would be drawn to 
such a woman. Isn’t the explanation ob- 
vious, and doesn’t it fit in very well with— 
well, with relations which have neither the 
law’s sanction nor the church’s approval— 
something which respectable society must 
ban?” 

“‘T wish you had read the manuscript!” 

“There we are in accord, captain. My 
impatience is consuming me.” 

At that moment Colonel Meadows came 
in from the apartment across the hall. 

“ How’s the patient?” Traymore asked. 

“Much better. Breckinridge has called 
the doctor, but I’m sure everything is nor- 
mal again. He seemed quite chagrined, 
Mrs. Ferre, to think that he behaved so 
badly in the presence of company.” 

“ How terribly changed!” Mrs. Ferre 
murmured, speaking to herself rather than 
to the two men. 

“ Changed?” repeated the colonel, with 
the inflection of surprise. ‘“ But you—I 
thought you hadn’t seen him—” 

“Nor had I,” the woman hastened to 
say. ‘I meant that he was far from being 
what I expected. You know, colonel, I 
have heard a great deal about him from you 
men and his wife, and women always, I 
suppose, make a picture of an interesting 
man. The picture and the original were— 
well, there was a surprising difference.” 

“ Tf he’d have those bushy whiskers cut 
off, he’d be rather a handsome fellow, I’d 
say,” Traymore volunteered. 

“Yes,” the colonel agreed; “ he’s young 
—too young, in fact, to have written such 
a remarkable book—” 

“You must either stop talking of that 
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book or give me a chance to read it,” Mrs. 
Ferre interrupted. ‘Surely, colonel, you 
have a copy of the manuscript, and I’m go- 
ing to be dreadfully provoked with you if 
you don’t let me have it!” 

“T’d much rather have you wait until 
you can read it in print,” replied the colo- 
nel. “ There is a certain psychology about 
a printed page. It suggests more of au- 
thority .and reality than either a hand-writ- 
ten or a typewritten page; and I want you 
to read Manwell’s book under the most fa- 
vorable conditions.” 

“You couldn’t have kept it from me 
more persistently if there were something 
in it about me!” 

Mrs. Ferre’s words had the pitch of 
levity, and her manner was casual, but be- 
neath words and manner was feminine sub- 
tlety. Bent on simulating persiflage, she 
was unprepared to withstand a more serious 
thrust. 

“ And you are there!” the colonel said 
earnestly. “I found myself there, and I 
believe Traymore found himself there. 
That is why I believe it is something worth 
while—something that will have a universal 
appeal and live long. Whoever reads it will 
find himself there.” 

As the colonel spoke, he turned to a 
drawer in the long table beyond the fire- 
place. He seemed to be seeking something, 
and consequently did not see that his first 
words caused Mrs. Ferre to start almost 
violently. Her face paled, as if her heart 
had missed a beat or two. 

By the time he had finished speaking, 
however, she again had control of herself. 
She was wondering if the phrasing of the 
colonel’s words had been significant. Did 
he really mean that she was there in the 
book, or had he mentioned her first only 
by accident? 

“ Here’s the carbon copy of the manu- 
script,” said Colonel Meadows, as he took 
a mass of sheets from the drawer. ‘“ The 
hand-written original is in my safe at the 
office, and the typewritten original is with 
the publishers. There’s no reason why you 
chouldn’t read it if you wish, Mrs. Ferre; 
vut you'll be careful of this copy, won’t 
you?” 

“T shall guard it with my life,” Mrs. 
Ferre replied with extravagant seriousness. 

A few moments later Ekatrina came in. 
There was an unnatural flush on her face 
which accentuated the luster of her eyes. 
Her dress was a pleasing testimonial to Mrs. 
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Breckinridge’s good taste. It set off to ad- 
vantage a body which had been molded by 
work in the fresh air and sunshine. 

Ekatrina was a picture of health and 
strength. There was about her none of the 
aristocratic lassitude, the artificial repose, 
which Mrs. Ferre affected. There was an 
elusive expression of resignation in her face 
which was the background for her smiles. 

As she passed the colonel, she placed her 
hand on his shoulder. There was that in 
the gesture which thrilled Traymore and 
angered Mrs. Ferre. 

“He is asleep,” she said in a subdued 
voice, as if to guard against any risk of 
waking her husband. “ He is asleep and 
very much happy,” she added, passing on 
to settle herself on the arm of Mrs. Ferre’s 
chair. She put an arm about Mrs. Ferre’s 
neck, gave her an affectionate hug, and 
continued: “ My Herman say he hopes my 
pretty lady will soon come again to see him, 
when he is not so all surprised by 
everything.” 

“Of course, my dear, I shall drop in 
occasionally,” Mrs. Ferre replied, as she 
disengaged herself from Ekatrina’s embrace 
and arose. ‘“ With all of you to nurse him, 
I’m sure he will recover quickly.” 

Ekatrina stood beside the chair that Mrs. 
Ferre had vacated. The colonel was hand- 
ing Manwell’s manuscript to the broker’s 
wife. Traymore, realizing that Mrs. Ferre 
was about to depart, had risen, intending 
to go with her to the reception hall and 
help her into her furs. 

“Tt is very strange!” Ekatrina said 
slowly, her words vibrating with the wonder 
that possessed her. ‘It is like a miracle 
of the Christ! My Herman says you are 
like the pretty girl he loved so much before 
he came to me. ‘ You are walking toward 
me with your arm around the woman who 
was everything to me a long time ago,’ he 
says. ‘It isso pretty to see that I can only 
close my eyes.’ Is that not very much 
strange for you to look so much like this 
dear so-long-ago lady?” 

Mrs. Ferre’s face had gone scarlet. 
Traymore was red with embarrassment. 
An enigmatic smile hovered about Colonel 
Meadows’s lips, and his eyes were riveted 
on Mrs. Ferre’s face. The attorney’s keen- 
ly observant eyes did not miss the sudden 
contracting of her jaw muscles and the flash 
of anger in her eyes. 

For just an instant the broker’s wife 
stood looking at Ekatrina, as if making a 
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- mental appraisal of the Russian woman. 
Then her shoulders moved in a shrug which 
may have been expressive either of con- 
tempt or of resignation. She turned to 
Traymore as if their earlier conversation 
had not been interrupted, and said, with 
a smile in which there was much of tolerant 
condescension: 

“Quite impossible, captain! 
possible, I assure you!” 

Knowing nothing of the conversation in 

_ which Mrs. Ferre and the chief of detec- 
tives had been engaged before he had en- 
tered the room, Colonel Meadows naturally 
assumed that the woman referred to Eka- 
igh report of what Manwell had told 

er. 

“Not at all impossible, my dear Mrs. 
Ferre,” the colonel said. ‘ As a matter of 
fact, when you have read his book, you 
will know that Herman Manwell must have 
had his inspiration, even as Dante had his 
Beatrice Portinari. Flease, not another 
word until you have read the book!” 

“I shall use every resource at my com- 
mand to protect my good name!” Mrs. 
Ferre said defiantly. 

“And I, my dear Mrs. Ferre, would be 
a traitor to all my traditions, and to the 
memory of one who was the most sacred 
thing in my life, if I hesitated to offer you 
even my life for that purpose. Here ”— 
the colonel’s hand swept out to include 
Ekatrina and Traymore—“are your 
friends!” 

XXV 


Quite im- 


As soon as Mrs. Ferre had departed, 
katrina returned to the bedside of her 
husband. For a moment she was per- 
plexed. Just what had Mrs. Ferre’s words 
and manner meant? 

The Russian girl sensed the fact that an 
‘unusual scene had been enacted before her. 
It was clear enough that Mrs. Ferre had 
been unpleasantly surprised, and that her 
bearing on departing was not the same as 
it had been earlier in the evening. Colonel 
‘Meadows, too-—he had never acted in quite 
that way before. 

Seated near the bed, Ekatrina endeav- 
ored to discover the meaning of these un- 
usual circumstances; but presently she was 
looking at the face of her sleeping husband, 
and the joy of being near him had taken 
possession of her to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. There, so close that she could 
touch him, so close that she could bend and 
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put her lips on his white forehead, was her 
Herman! It was a wonderful world —a 
world of heart-quickening joy. Herman 
was all that mattered. Her perplexity van- 
ished at once. 

In Colonel Meadows’s library were two 
hard-headed, calculative men. After Eka- 
trina had left them, they sat for several 
minutes, silently smoking their cigars. 
Each was waiting for the other to speak. 

The colonel seemed to be the more pa- 
tient, for Traymore was the first to break 
the silence. 

“ Well, what do you make of it?” 

“She would have made the discovery 
sooner or later,” replied the colonel. 

“My God, colonel, you don’t mean to 
say this woman knew Manwell before— 
that is—” 

** Not only knew him, Traymore, but was 
engaged to him when he disappeared from 
that New York bank.” 

Traymore exhaled his breath with a rasp- 
ing sound. 

“It’s always the jane that puts a crimp 
in the game!” he said heavily, dropping 
into the vernacular of the underworld. 
“ The jig’s up!” 

“What do you mean?” the colonel asked. 

“If she knows who Manwell really is, 
I’m not fool enough to believe that she’ll 
agree to keep him under cover—not that 
woman! And if she turns up Manwell, 
I’m ruined. I'll be lucky if I don’t have 
to do a stretch!” 

The colonel smoked in silence. In his 
mental agitation, silence was intolerable to 
Traymore. 

“Did you know about this old affair?” 
he inquired. 

*T was about to ask you the same ques- 
tion,” the colonel replied. ‘“ You worked 
on the Manwell case—or the Bradherdt 
case, if you prefer—and somehow I im- 
agined that if any one knew that Mrs. 
Ferre was connected with it, you would be 
the man. You read the manuscript—” 

“But I knew nothing about the man’s 
love affairs. No, colonel, I never dreamed 
that Mrs. Ferre had even known Brad- 
herdt’s confidential man:” 

“Nor did I, Traymore, until a few days 
ago. When I read that manuscript, I want- 
ed to know the identity of the woman who 
exerted such an influence on this man’s 
early life. I wrote to New York, to an old 
friend of mine who is something of a social 
climber, and asked him if he remembered 
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anything about the Bradherdt affair. When 
he replied, he told me a few generalities, 
and said that the one person who would re- 
member all the details was to be found in 
my own city. You may imagine my sur- 
prise when I read this paragraph.” 

The colonel had taken a letter from his 
pocket. He smoothed it out on his knee, 
adjusted his glasses, and read: 


“Tt was common gossip at the time that Cora 
Marsh was engaged to the young man. Later 
she married a broker by the name of Ferre—the 
man who has been getting a great deal of free 
advertising in the papers lately. I’m sure Mrs. 
Ferre can tell you all you want to know about 
that unsavory incident.” 


“Well,” said Traymore hopelessly, “ we 
are in a real mess!” 

“ Granted that it is an unexpected de- 
velopment, Traymore, I’m far from believ- 
ing that it is a mess, as you call it. Mrs. 
Ferre is human, and her heart ought to 
thrill when she reads that manuscript. 
God, Traymore, what a wonderful thing it 
would be to know that one had meant so 
much to some other soul!” 

“Colonel, I’ve watched women for a 
good many years, and I tell you one 
never can tell what they will do under a 
given set of circumstances. When they 
ought to kill a man, they throw their arms 
around him and fight the world bare-hand- 
ed to protect him. When they ought to 
love and protect him, I’ve seen them put a 
bullet into him one minute and be raving 
wild over him the next.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Ferre has intelligence, she is cul- 
tured; and she is capable of understanding 
the message in the manuscript,” said the 
colonel. ‘ Manwell’s own argument may 
win this case for us. If it doesn’t—vwell, 
Traymore, we are not giving up, not until 
we have exhausted every legal recourse.” 


As Ekatrina, at peace with the world and 
thrilled by a greater joy than she had ever 
known before, kept her vigil beside her 
sleeping husband; while Traymore and 
Colonel Meadows made futile efforts to 
fathom the future, Cora Marsh Ferre, in 
tl:e fastness of her boudoir, read the strange 
self-revelation penned by one who had held 
her in his arms and whispered in her ear 
endearments shot through with the fervor 
and passion of youth. 

The floor lamp that stood beside the 
great chair into which she had curled her- 
self threw its mellow light on a delectable 
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bundle of silks and ribbons, with glimpses 
of satinlike white shoulders and arms beau- 
tiful enough, surely, to have folded her 
loved one in satisfying embraces. And on 
the knees of this goddess lay the fate of 
Herman Manwell and Captain Traymore— 
aye, the fate of Ekatrina and Colonel 
Meadows. 

Herman’s manuscript was nothing more 
than the story of his life translated in sub- 
jective terms. It was lyric rather than epic. 
It told in vivid phrases how a lad feels 
when he is rescued from garbage cans and 
gutters. It pictured the spiritual phenome- 
na of a youth to whom was shown a vision 
of wealth and power, and to whom were 
given the means of transforming the vision 
into reality. 

It mirrored the exaltation of a soul 
stirred by a twofold love—the love of a 
man for a woman, and, infinitely more in- 
triguing and complex, the love of a man for 
aman. Framed in the proscenium of a 
soul, it pictured the conflict, the tragedy, in 
which these component parts of the same 
passion were plunged. It painted in the 
most poignant pigments every detail of the 
suffering that came when one of these two 
strands must be severed that the other 
might be spared. 

It was not, in the accepted sense of the 
word, a story. It was, rather, a quanti- 
tative and qualitative analysis of psycho- 
logical and spiritual reactions. It was the 
record of an experiment in the laboratory 
of life, in which a soul was treated with the 
acids and alkalis of circumstances, the emo- 
tional gases released were registered, and 
the sediment of soul growth was measured 
and weighed. This strange, emotional nar- 
rative of awakening, aspiration, ruthless 
denial, and ultimate despair began in the 
gutter, ascended to the mansions of Fifth 
Avenue, plunged precipitately into the for- 
est fastness of the North, revived in the 
midst of a simple, ignorant people living in 
a communistic village, and limped back to 
the dubious respectability of Mrs. Getz’s 
rooming house. 

Mrs. Ferre read and was thrilled. From 
the moment she turned to the second page 
of the manuscript, she was powerless to 
desist from reading. There were times 
when she deciphered the words through 
tears. There were times when a tigerish 
ferocity swept through her, when pity 
tamed her, and when remorse gnawed at 
her heart with cruel, unfeeling teeth. 
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She found herself in that manuscript, as 
the inspiration, the idol, the sacred dream 
love of one who moved and had his being 
among the living dead. Here was the con- 
fession of such a love that no woman could 
inspire a greater one. 

As Mrs. Ferre, in the early hours of the 
morning, dropped exhausted into her bed, 
spent by a veritable lifetime of emotions 
crowded into a few short hours, she remem- 
bered only this confession of love. She 
was Satisfied. There were no business fail- 
ures in the world, no worries of wealth, no 
social scrambles, no pride, no prejudice, no 
rich, no poor—there was only love. 

Sleep came quickly—heavy and dream- 
less sleep. She became the bound captive 
of her subconscious mind; and whether it 
came to her as an incubus to father hate, 
or as a Cupid to whisper amorous mes- 
sages and strengthen her love, none may 
Say. 

A question seemed to have been born 
and brought to maturity in Mrs. Ferre’s 
mind while she slept, for it stepped full- 
grown, like Minerva, from her brain when 
she awoke the next morning. How much 
did Colonel Meadows know? Thomas 
Bradherdt—she would never again be able 
to think of him as Herman Manwell—had 
written idealities. Had he talked to the 
colonel, or to Traymore, in realities? 

No one, she told herself, except the per- 
son actually involved in the episode, would 
recognize the basic fact in any given situa- 
tion in this remarkable document. Banker 
Bradherdt, if he were to read it, would in- 
stantly know who was behind this literary 
disguise. The hands might be those of 
Esau, but the voice was that of Jacob, and 
it pleaded for a blessing with powerful per- 
suasiveness. Might it not be that this plea 
would some day ‘come before the banker’s 
eyes and win his forgiveness? 

No one knew better than Mrs. Ferre how 
crushed Bradherdt had been by that affair, 
and how he mourned his erring Thomas as 
he might have mourned the passing of a son 
of his own loins. As Herman Manwell, 
this man might be famous. As Thomas 
Bradherdt, there still was a chance that he 
might be rich. It does no harm to keep 
such possibilities in mind. 

Mrs. Ferre resolved to call on the Man- 
wells that very afternoon. She would call 
daily until an opportunity offered for a con- 
fidential chat with Herman. She could 
soon tell if Ulysses was proof against the 
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charms of Circe! In the meantime, she 
would find out just how much Colonel 
Meadows and Captain Traymore knew 
about the man. 

As Mr. Ferre had gone down town fully 
an hour before his wife awoke, she had her 
breakfast served in her room. She ate per- 
functorily, the food most to her liking be- 
ing her contemplation of the future. She 
was nibbling abstractedly at a crescent roll 
and orange marmalade when the little 
buzzer called her to the telephone. Colonel 
Meadows was on the line. He sincerely 
hoped that she had rested well. If she had 
read Manwell’s manuscript, he would like 
to call at the earliest moment consonant 
with her convenience. 

She replied that if he didn’t mind her 
not being dressed for guests, he would be 
welcome at any time during the morning. 

The gallant colonel told her that he 
would accept the absence of conventional 
raiment as the evidence of an intimate 
friendship which he hoped he might always 
merit, and would call within an hour: 

It was not often that Mrs. Ferre had the 
opportunity to appear before men in allur- 
ing negligee; and if she made the most of 
the occasion, it was but evidence that she 
was thoroughly feminine. Draped in cling- 
ing silks and coquettish laces, not too com- 
pletely concealed by a quilted Japanese 
sack of blue and gold, she aroused, even as 
she had intended, the admiration of the 
colonel. As for Ekatrina, when she fol- 
lowed Colonel Meadows into the back par- 
lor anid saw this vision of loveliness, she 
could not suppress a cry of astonishment. 

Mrs. Ferre had not expected the Russian 
girl to appear with the colonel. The two 
women stood for a moment, facing each 
other. The expression on Mrs. Ferre’s 
countenance changed quickly from surprise 
to chagrin. The muscles about her eyes 
perceptibly contracted, and the corners of 
her patrician mouth drew down. 

“Oh, how much of pretty!” Ekatrina 
exclaimed. ‘If only my Herman might 
see his dear long-ago-lady right now!” 

The warmth went out of Mrs. Ferre’s 
body. There was somewhat of cold steel in 
her voice as she said to the colonel: 

“You did not say there would be some 
one with you!” 

“‘ Because, dear Mrs. Ferre, I felt it was 
imperative that I should see you as soon as 
it was possible, and I considered it impor- 
tant that Mrs. Manwell should be present.” 
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Ekatrina did not miss Mrs. Ferre’s dis- 
pleasure. She felt that she was not wel- 
come, and her impulse was to get away. 
Being a child of impulses, unschooled in 
repression, she said: 

“Ts it not much better for me to go 
home? My Herman said he was not sure 
that it was for me to come, but Mr. Colo- 
nel told me—” 

“Tt is better to remain,” the colonel in- 
terrupted. ‘‘ We have business of impor- 
tance to all of us. Mrs. Ferre, may we 
speak frankly? I am going to say some 
things which ought to be heard only by the 
three of us.” 

“ Be quite at your ease, colonel. 
servants will not intrude.” 

“You read the manuscript?” 

“T read it,” Mrs. Ferre replied, with 
something of both defiance and caution in 
her bearing. 

“T shall be disappointed if you were not 
thrilled by what you read,” said the colo- 
nel, speaking with unusual earnestness. 

“T was thrilled,” Mrs. Ferre admitted, 
with no more enthusiasm than an unwilling 
witness. 

“ Permit me to say that few women have 
ever had such a compliment paid to them, 
Mrs. Ferre.” 

“ Are you sure, colonel, that you are not 
making an unwarranted presumption?” 

The colonel smiled and slowly shook his 
head as he said very earnestly: 

“You are a master of verbal fencing, 
Mrs. Ferre, and there have been times 
when I thoroughly enjoyed your thrust and 
parry; but this time I want you to be frank 
and open. Much depends on it. I believe 
I know something about evidence, and it 
is such, in this case, as to leave me no rea- 
sonable doubt but that you hold in your 
hand the destiny of at least five persons.” 

“ Five!” Mrs. Ferre exclaimed. ‘“ Sure- 
ly I have not attained to such importance 
in the world!” 

“You'll pardon me if I make a studied 
effort to be as direct and clear as possible 
in what I’m going to say. I want Mrs. 
Manwell to understand—” 

“Ts that a kindness to her?” Mrs. Ferre 
questioned. 

“T’m not original when I remind you 
that there are times when to be cruel is 
but to be kind. It seems to me that fate 
has made five persons the victims of its 
caprice—Mr. and Mrs. Manwell, Brad- 
herdt, Traymore, and yourself.” 
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There was genuine astonishment in her 
voice as Mrs. Ferre exclaimed: 

“ Traymore!”’ 

“You are surprised,” the colonel con- 
tinued; “and you well may be, for Tray- 
more is deeply involved in this singular 
drama. I very much want to tell you two 
women a story. I’m sure I have the facts, 
except possibly those which only Bradherdt 
could supply, and I understand that he is 
a broken man, not long to have an interest 
in such matters. He is, I believe, in 
France. I want to try to show you how 
you hold the happiness of these persons, 
and I’m counting on you to help me find a 
way out for all of us.” 

“Do not expect too much of me, colo- 
nel,” warned Mrs. Ferre, as if calling at- 
tention to the fact that her polite sufferance 
was not to be construed as acquiescence in 
any plan of action the colonel might have 
in mind. ‘“ Remember, my own situation, 
just at this time, is quite precarious enough 
to justify my refraining from meddling with 
other people’s affairs.” 

The colonel moved his heavy chair so 
that he had a better view of Ekatrina, on 
whose face confusion and perplexity were 
plainly written. 

‘“‘-You must believe,” he began, speaking 
directly to the Russian girl, “ that we are 
your friends.” 

“T shall try to believe,” Ekatrina volun- 
teered naively, “ though the Spirit Within 
tells me the lady is not so much a friend as 
you are.” 

“ You are wrong, I am sure!” the colo- 
nel hastened to assure her. “ You will un- 
derstand when I tell you all about it. You 
know that we all do things for which we 
are sorry. Sometimes we do things that 
are very bad—things that are against the 
law, and for which the law says we must 
be punished. A long time ago your Her- 
man took some money from another man, 
and ran away from—” 

“ Yes,” Ekatrina interrupted, “it is the 
money in the belt that is on Herman when 
I have pulled him out of the river, when 
he is like a dead man.” 

“‘ Before he took the money,” the colonel 
continued, “he was to marry your friend 
here, Mrs. Ferre, who was then Cora 
Marsh. Your Herman was afraid the law 
would punish him for stealing another 
man’s money, so he went to hide in your 
village. Another man was sent out to find 
him, and to bring him back to be punished. 
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That man was Captain Traymore. He 
came to your village—”’ 

“ And gave me a pretty book with many 
pictures of grand ladies like Mrs. Ferre,” 
Ekatrina volunteered. 

_ “ And he was told by your father that 
Herman was dead.” 

“No, no, dear Mr. Colonel!” Ekatrina 
exclaimed excitedly. ‘My father would 
not tell him such a thing when Herman was 
not dead. He told him, I am thinking, the 
man who would steal money was dead— 
the man of the Evil One was dead. Did 
not such a man go down in the river?” 

“It may have been as you say,” the 
colonel admitted. ‘“ At any rate, Traymore 
believed that the man who stole the money 
and ran away had been drowned in the 
river. Your father gave the money to 
Traymore, and he returned; but instead of 
giving the money back to the man who 
owned it, Traymore put it in his own 
pocket.” 

“ What?” Mrs. Ferre cried. “ Tray- 
more fecovered the money, and kept it?” 

“Just that,” the colonel admitted. 

“That is the part of the story, my dear 
woman, which you didn’t know. You will 
understand now how deeply involved he is 
in this case. The remainder of the story 
you know, because you have watched it 
unfold right here in Chicago. Now you see 
how you hold these persons in your hand. 
If Manwell’s manuscript did not prepare 
your heart to accept the plan I suggest, 
nothing I could say at this time will pre- 
pare it. As far as we know, there are but 
five persons—you, Mr. and Mrs. Manwell, 
Traymore, and myself—who know this 
story. To make it public means misery, 
humiliation, and ruin for the Manwells and 
Traymore. The law would step in, per- 
haps, and take its pound of flesh. If we 
keep our own counsel for the present, what 
harm is done?” 
’ “ Most unusual advice from a lawyer of 
your standing, colonel,” Mrs. Ferre said. 
“As I understand it, you are inviting me 
into a conspiracy of silence. You ask me 
to assist you in shielding a couple of 
thieves—” 

“ It is not like that, dear lady,” Ekatrina 
interrupted. ‘“ What is a long time ago is 
to make no difference when once Christ is 
risen in a man. He becomes a new man, 
and it is ungodly to remember such things.” 

“TI ask you,” urged the colonel, “ to fol- 
low the impulses of your own heart and do 
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_@ very human kindness. Here are some 


lives which ought not to be ruined—” 

“You have been very frank, colonel,” 
Mrs. Ferre broke in, “ and I shall meet you 
on the same plane. I have sympathy for 
my own people, and of course I am anxious 
to avoid any further publicity after all I 
have gone through in recent weeks. I’m 
quite willing to do all I can for Captain 
Traymore and Thomas—er— your Mr. 
Manwell; but surely I owe nothing to 
this—”’ 

“ Please,” the colonel broke in, “ do not 
say something for which you may be sorry! 
Life so seldom offers us the opportunity to 
do something big and generous that I don’t 
want to see you fail to reap the rich harvest 
of satisfaction which I know would come to 
you out of this. Give me your word, Mrs. 
Ferre, that you will keep this secret-—your 
secret and ours—at least for a few months, 
until Manwell’s book appears!” 

“‘ Very well, colonel,” Mrs. Ferre replied. 
“You have my word. You seem to believe 
that this book is going to make a difference. 
It is—it will make the inevitable exposure 
the more complete and the more calamitous. 
Do not be blind. Here ”—pointing to Eka- 
trina—‘ is the danger. Can you imagine 
her as the wife of a famous man? If she 
remains with him, eventually he will go to 
jail. Not merely will she hold him back— 
she will drag him down. Send her back to 
her Canadian village, and both Traymore 
and the man who pleases to call himself 
Herman Manwell will be safe.”” Mrs. Ferre 
turned on Ekatrina fiercely. ‘“ If you love 
this man, as you pretend, then the one way 
for you to help him is to go away—to go 
back to your people. You do not belong 
here!” 

“It is not for a wife to go away from 
her husband!” Ekatrina exclaimed, her 
face white and her voice trembling. “ You 
have a man also, and when he is in trouble, 
do you run away? No, if my Herman is 
to go to the terrible jail, it is for me to go 
with him!” 

XXVI 


It was May. The miracle of spring had 
worked its transformation in Lincoln Park. 
The acres of green lawn, studded with 
golden stars of dandelions, the groves of 
trees clothed in new and shimmering foli- 
age, the silvery lakes and lagoons, like jew- 
els in settings of green and gold, seemed to 
have a most extraordinary effect on Eka- 
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trina. She could not get to the park too 
early, and she seemed to leave it reluctant- 
ly when the chill of dusk came on. 

Herman Manwell was convalescent. He 
could walk a little. His daily excursion 
across North Avenue into the park was 
made in a wheel chair. Ekatrina furnished 
the motive power, and never tired of wheel- 
ing her Herman along the walks. Every 
morning, the weather permitting, they went 
to the park, never failing to provide them- 
selves with a sack of nuts for the squirrels 
and a bag of crumbs for the waterfowls. 

During the last month Herman had been 
conscious of a profound change in his wife. 
Her childlike spontaneity was yielding to 
something very much like self-conscious- 
ness. Time and again she would break off 
in the midst of whatever she was doing or 
saying, turn to her husband, and ask: 

“ Tell me, Herman, is it done that way 
by your people?” or “ Tell me, Herman, is 
it just like that your people would say it?” 

Invariably her husband made the same 
reply: 

“Never mind how other people say it, 
Trina. I like your way much better.” 

One afternoon she had wheeled Herman 
to a grassy plot in the shade of a veteran 
elm at the edge of the lagoon. They found 
it interesting to watch the men who were 
working on the yachts which lined both 
Danks. When Herman least expected such 
a question, Ekatrina, seated on the grass 
at his feet, looked up and asked: 

“Tell it to me, Herman, why is it I 
should not be the wife of a great man?” 

Her husband’s laughter veiled his sur- 
prise at the question. 

“Tt is not to laugh at me, Herman,” 
Ekatrina pleaded, “ when I so much want 
to know such a thing!” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you,” Herman began, as 
he caressed her hair with one of his faded, 
wasted hands. ‘“ You should not be the 
wife of a great man because you already 
are my wife, and I would not like to give 
you up, even to a great man.” 

“Ah, Herman, you are making a joke, 
and I cannot laugh,” Ekatrina said solemn- 
ly. “If you are to be a great man, why 
is it I should not be your wife?” 

“What foolishness is this, Trina?” 

“It is not foolishness. The Mr. Colonel 
says you are to be a great man. Will you 
then be something not like as now—not 
like as you were when we lived at Mrs. 
Getz’s?” 
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“T shall always be the same man, Trina, 
and I do not feel that I shall ever be a great 
man.” ; 

“What is it to be a great man?” Eka- 
trina asked, her face wrinkled with per- 
plexity. ‘‘ My father has said Peter Veri- 
gin is a great man, because he is the leader 
of our people. He tells us what to do that 
we have no trouble with the government. 
I have asked Mr. Colonel to tell me what 
is a great man, and he says so much I do 
not understand. Sometimes it is to have 
much money, and sometimes it is like the 
stone man at the entrance of the park, this 
Abe Lincoln man, who is great but has not 
money. If you are to be a great man, will 
it be because you have much money or be- 
cause you have not much money?” 

“ But I am not going to be a great man, 
Trina!” 

“The Mr. Colonel says you are a great 
man,” Ekatrina insisted. ‘He says it is 
because you have put so much writing on 
paper. Is it, then, the money that you get 
for the writing that makes a great man, or 
is it what is on the paper?” 

“* A great man, Trina, is one who is loved 
and respected by many people; a man who 
has power to do something better than 
other people; a genius—” 

“ What is it, this genius?” 

“There, you see, Trina, I cannot explain 
some of these things, because there are so 
many words you do not understand.” 

“ Tell me, Herman, what is it you have 
written on the papers that Mr. Colonel 
says will make you great?” 

“ There again, Trina, I cannot make you 
understand. To know what is in my book, 
you must read it, and you cannot read.” 

“ Ah, perhaps that is it, then, Herman! 
T must read, to be the wife of a great man. 
How long time will it take me to learn this 
reading?” 

“Quite a long time, Trina. If you were 
to study hard, in a year or two you could 
read very well. You could read the news- 
papers, at any rate.” 

“But Mr. Colonel says you will be a 
great man just as soon as your writing is 
made into a book. You will be a great 
man before I can Jearn to read, and—” 

At that moment a heavy splash attracted 
their attention. One of the men working 
on a motor boat on the farther shore of the 
lagoon had made a misstep, and, tripping 
on a rope, had fallen into the water. His 
companion promptly extended a hand and 
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helped him out. 
the matter as a joke, Ekatrina and Herman 
could not help Jaughing. The incident 
served to divert Ekatrina from her inquiry 
imto the character of greatness and the 
proper qualifications of a great man’s wife. 

Manwell saw to it that the conversation 
was kept away from serious matters as Eka- 
trina wheeled him across the drive to the 
walk along which they made their leisurely 
way homeward. When they had arrived 
in front of the famous statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, Ekatrina stopped. She looked up 
at the heroic figure for a minute and then 
asked: 

“ Herman, what is it to tell me about 
Mr. Abe’s wife? Was she so great a wom- 
an like he was so great a man?”’ 

Manwell could not know the importance 
that Ekatrina would attach to his reply. 
Without giving the matter a _ second 
thought, he said: 

“Mrs. Lincoln, in my opinion, Trina, 
was not a great woman. I doubt if she 


realized that her husband was a great man. 
She didn’t understand him.” 
They passed cautiously across the boule- 


vard and on into North Avenue, and in a 
few minutes they had entered the apart- 
ment building. 

That evening Mrs. Ferre called. She 
had been a frequent caller of late, and she 
had shown a cordiality toward Ekatrina 
that seemed to ignore the bitter words she 
had used on the day when Colonel Mead- 
ows and the Russian girl had visited her 
house. . 

It was in keeping with Ekatrina’s train- 
ing as a Doukhobor to harbor no resent- 
ment and to remain passive under attack; 
neither by word nor by act did she make 
reference to that unpleasant experience. 
Following that rather colorful conference 
with the broker’s wife, Colonel Meadows 
had reported the results to Manwell, in 
Ekatrina’s presence; but he had made no 
mention of Mrs. Ferre’s final vituperative 
outburst, and Ekatrina saw no occasion to 
speak of it. In this attitude she was the 
more firmly intrenched through her belief 
that the Spirit Within always dealt with 
such matters, and that it was presumptuous 
and ungodly for one individual to pass 
judgment on another. 

Mrs. Ferre may have mistaken this hu- 
mility for timidity. She may have thought 
that she had broken the Russian girl’s 
spirit, that she had awed her into a servile 
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deference. She may have been convinced 
that since she held the secret of Manwell’s 
past, she could do as she pleased, without 
consideration of the feelings of the other 
actors in the drama. At any rate, she re- 
sumed her patronizing ways with Ekatrina, 
and assumed something of a proprietary 
right in Herman Manwell. In her occa- 
sional meetings with Captain Traymore, 
she treated the chief of detectives with a 
self-righteous condescension. 

That evening Mrs. Ferre called first on 
Colonel Meadows. Then, accompanied by 
him, she went across the hall to the Man- 
wells’. The colonel had never seen her 
dressed to better advantage. Evidently 
she was recovering from the dejection into 


-which she had been plunged by her hus- 


band’s failure. She was vivacious, brilliant, 
beautiful. She flitted to and fro—from the 
Manwell apartment to the Meadows apart- 
ment and back again—dividing her time 
and distributing her favors impartially. 

No one but a simple Russian girl would 
have observed that somehow it chanced 
that Mrs. Ferre was seldom in the Man- 
well apartment when Ekatrina was there. 
No one but a simple Russian girl would 
have observed that there was a different 
sort of graciousness in the lady’s manner 
when she was near Herman, that there was 
a different tone in her voice when she was 
talking to him. 

For the greater part of the evening Man- 
well rested on the davenport in the spacious 
living room of his apartment. About half 
past ten, Mr. Ferre came in, and the colonel 
suggested sandwiches and coffee. The sug- 
gestion was made only after he had con- 
sulted with Mrs. Breckinridge, who had as- 
sured him that there was cold tongue and 
cheese in the larder, and that it would take 
but a few minutes to prepare the edibles. 

Manwell might get into his chair and be 
wheeled across the hall to the colonel’s li- 
brary, to join the party. He could have a 
glass of milk. They made quite a joke of 
the milk. Others would eat the sandwiches, 
drink the coffee, and tell him how good they 
tasted—he could have a glass of milk! 
Every one laughed but Ekatrina. 

“T soon shall be having something 
stronger than milk,” Manwell declared. 
“T’m stronger now than any of you know. 
If I may lean on some one’s arm, I[’ll walk 
to the library.” 

No one saw significance in the fact that 
Mrs. Ferre then and there usurped com- 
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mand—none but that simple Doukhobor 
woman. 

“Tt will be thrilling to see you walk, 
Mr. Manwell!” Mrs. Ferre exclaimed. 
“Come, Henri, you on one side and I on 
the other!” 

Mr. Ferre went at it awkwardly. His 
heavy hands held Manwell’s right arm. 
Mrs. Ferre went at it knowingly. She was 
half a pace behind Manwell. Her right 
arm curved across his back, her left hand 
had a firm hold on his left arm. She crowd- 
ed close to him, so that the perfume of her 
filled his nostrils, and vagrant strands of 
her hair brushed against his face. 

Across the hall they went, and into the 
library. ‘ 

“Put a couple of the pillows in the big 
leather chair, Henri,” Mrs. Ferre ordered. 

Mr. Ferre was a dutiful husband. He 
carried out orders with dispatch. While he 
was arranging the pillows, Mrs. Ferre was 
determined that Manwell should not tax 
his strength. She held him close. Her 


lips were near his ear. Only a simple Rus- 
sian girl would have observed that Mrs. 
Ferre’s lips moved, and only Manwell 


could hear what those lips breathed. 

Thirty minutes later, the luncheon hav- 
ing been served, Manwell was ready to re- 
turn to his home and his bed. It was Eka- 
trina who reminded him that the doctor 
had said “ early to bed.” She did not re- 
_mind him until she was at the side of his 
chair, with an arm about his neck. 

“Shall I carry you, my dear Herman?” 
she asked. 

Colonel Meadows winked at Mr. Ferre, 
who had always been skeptical about the 
colonel’s story of having been carried up 
two flights of stairs by this Doukhobor 
woman. ; 

“ He is getting too big and fat,” the at- 
torney said jokingly. “‘ He is too heavy 
for you.” 

“T can walk, Trina, if you'll help me,” 
said Manwell. 

“ But it is easier to carry you, Herman, 
and quicker!” 

With that Ekatrina lifted him from the 
depths of the big chair, brought him up as 
if he were a mere baby, and, exerting no 
visible effort, followed Colonel Meadows, 
who hurried ahead to see that her way was 
clear. 

There were other evenings similar to this, 
but the most notable one came late in May. 
Manwell was on his feet again. He still 
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had to be very careful not to overtax his 
strength, but, if he exercised care and pa- 
tience, he could handle himself very well. 

That afternoon Colonel Meadows called 
Mrs. Breckinridge and asked her if it would 
be convenient to have Mr. and Mrs. Ferre 
and Captain Traymore as guests for din- 
ner. Mrs. Breckinridge was sure it would 
be convenient, providing the colonel did not 
mind if the dinner was a little later than 
usual. 

No one, perhaps, remembered the menu 
afterward, and yet that was a memorable 
dinner. Whcn the colonel took his place at 
the head of the table, he had a mysterious 
package in his hand. He undid the pack- 
age with a great show of formality, and 
presently lifted a book from the wrapping 
paper. 

“We are celebrating to-night,” he said 
as he held it up, “ the publication of Man- 
well’s book. Here is the first copy, Her- 
man, and I extend to you my sincerest 
congratulations!” 

He passed the volume across the table to 
Manwell, who received it in silence. 

“Do you mean, Mr. Colonel, they have 
made Herman’s pages into such a pretty 
book?” Ekatrina asked. 

“ Just that!” the colonel told her. 

“And are there pretty pictures in it, 
Herman? Are there pictures like in the 
other book we had so long?” 

“There are no pictures in this one, 
Trina,” replied Manwell. 

“That is too bad, Herman!” 

“They sent me four copies, Herman,” 
the colonel went on. “ Of course, you have 
the best right to the first one out of the 
package, but I want one of the others.” 

“And I!” “And I!” Mrs. Ferre and 
Traymore exclaimed in the same breath. 

“IT want mine autographed,” Mrs. Ferre 
insisted. 

“ But, Herman, is there no book for 
me?” Ekatrina asked. 

“Yes,” Mr. Ferre interjected. “If they 
are going to pass them around, Mrs. Man- 
well, let’s insist on having our share!” 

““T guess we'll have to be satisfied with 
one to a family, until we can have more 
copies,” Colonel Meadows _ suggested. 
“ Here are the three others.” 

Manwell took the books, and immedi- 
ately passed one back to the colonel. 

“You may have the first one, colonel, 
and it is poor pay for all that you have 
done for us. I am sure the book would not 
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exist—indeed, I am sure that I should not 
exist, if it hadn’t been for you!” 

“Tut, tut!” the colonel exclaimed. 
“T’ve done nothing but push myself in on 
a good business proposition.” 

“And Mrs. Ferre, you may have this 
one; and this to you, Captain Traymore, 
with my very profound gratitude for favors 
which have placed me in your debt beyond 
my ability to pay.” 

“Come, autograph them,” the colonel 
urged, holding out his book and a fountain 
pen. 

What an evening that was! Ekatrina 
sensed the fact that her Herman was su- 
premely happy. She knew that Colonel 
Meadows was strangely stimulated. He 
revealed a new quality in his gallantry and 
@ new kindness in his caresses. 

After dinner there was a session in the 
colonel’s library. The conversation, for the 
most part, was about things which Ekatrina 
but half understood. Often it had no 
meaning for her. 

Before they had risen from the table, 
Herman had written something in his book 
and handed it to Ekatrina. She looked at 
the writing, and wondered what it might 
mean. 

Settled back on an end of the big daven- 
port, she looked at the pages of the book. 
She looked at each page, missing not one 
in the entire volume. She was astonished 
that there should be so much of it. What 
could all these printed pages mean? If 
only she could read them! 

The colonel, Captain Traymore, Mrs. 
Ferre, and, in lesser measure, Herman 
talked and talked. At first Mr. Ferre had 
taken part in the conversation. After a 
time he was silent. Finally he went to 
sleep in one of the big leather chairs, and 
his contribution to the monotonous hum 
was an occasional snore. 

Ekatrina became weary of listening to 
talk that she did not understand.. She 
slipped out of the room, unnoticed, and 
across the hall. She stretched out on the 
davenport, with Herman’s book locked in 
her arms against her bosom. She tried to 
imagine what the book said, and what Her- 
‘man had written in it. 

How long she had been lying there she 
had no very definite notion. The door 
leading into the hall was partially open. 
Voices sounded from beyond it, and she lis- 
tened dreamily. Mrs. Ferre was talking in 
“an earnest, guarded tone: 
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“ Be careful, Thomas! There is so little 
difference between hate and love. Don’t 
pretend to me that you love that Doukho- 
bor woman. A man of your breeding and 
intelligence in love with that clod! Send 
her about her business! She’s as stupid as 
my husband. When people talk sense, he 
goes to sleep. Don’t you owe me some- 
thing on account of those other days?” 

“ You don’t know what you are saying, 
Cora!” That was Herman’s subdued voice. 
“Please stop before you have. destroyed 
one of the most beautiful things in my 
life!” 

“Thomas, that Doukhobor woman shall 
not have you. If you do not love me, why 
should I be considerate of you? If she in- 
sists on keeping up this—this—” 

“Cora, my God, I can’t listen to you!” 

“Tf she doesn’t go, then it is your own 
fault if you find yourself in jail!” 

Ekatrina’s arms released Herman’s book. 
As she sat up, it fell to the floor with a re- 
sounding thump. ‘The voices ceased. 

A moment later Manwell staggered into 
the room. Ekatrina sprang to him and 
helped him to the davenport. She went to 
the little bedroom and made up the bed. 
With infinite tenderness she helped her hus- 


band to it, helped him to undress, and saw 


to it that he was snugly settled. Manwell 
marveled as she passionately kissed him. 

““ Now it is for my great man to sleep 
happy!” she said. 

Manwell was restless. Sleep did not 
come quickly. Repeatedly he found Eka- 
trina bending over him. Finally he slept 
the heavy sleep of exhaustion. 

The night wore on. Morning came. 
Manwell awoke. 

“Trina, dear!” he called. 

There was no reply. 


XXVII 


HERMAN MANWELL lay in his bed, re- 
flecting on the unpleasant developments of 
the previous evening. That Cora Marsh, 
the sweetheart of his golden days, the love 
of his dreams, should brazenly insinuate 
that there was no reason why he and she 
should deny themselves the belated con- 
summation of yesterday’s romance, more 
than shocked him. It revealed to him the 
clay feet of his idol. Indeed, it sent the 
idol crashing from its pedestal. 

It is a terrible experience to discover that 
the gold of friendship is alloyed with base 
slag; but to find that one has set up an 
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idol of common brass in the sanctuary of 
his soul, and has kept swinging before it a 
censer fragrant with the frankincense and 
myrrh of a love the more profound because 
of its hopelessness—that is the superlative 
agony. 

Herman Manwell began to comprehend 
the enormity of the disaster that had fol- 
lowed in the wake of folly. When he made 
his decision to give up Cora Marsh and to 
step out of his old life forever, he knew 
that his career was blasted, but he felt sure 
that he would have the memory of Cora to 
love. Now he realized that in loving her 
memory he had loved something utterly 
unworthy. 

There was one thing he could do—one 
thing he now wanted to do speedily—he 
could get away from this place. 

Providence, fate, chance—designate the 
power as you will—had turned his resolve 
to remain in obscurity into a sorry jest. 
He had come to Chicago because it was far 
from New York, and because it was a city 
large enough to permit of a man and his 
wife burying themselves in the substratum 
of society’s human soil. By what caprice 
or malice had he been discovered? And 


that discovery had deprived him of his chief 
compensation for living—his idealization 
of Cora Marsh and her love. 

For the first time he fully understood the 
folly of having returned from his Canadian 
sanctuary. Colonel Meadows, a compara- 


tive stranger, knew his secret. Captain 
Traymore, a man to whom Manwell’s ap- 
pearance on the scene was a menace, knew 
his secret. Cora Marsh Ferre, the woman 
who once had promised to marry him, knew 
his secret. 

Strange, indeed! From the comparative 
stranger and from his natural enemy Man- 
well feared no harm. From the woman he 
had loved—the woman who had loved him 
—he knew hurt and humiliation would 
come. 

As soon as Ekatrina returned from break- 
fast, he would try to explain to her what 
had happened. They would go as they 
came. In St. Louis, in San Francisco, in 
some distant place, they would hide them- 
selves away. 

He was impatient. for Ekatrina to ap- 
pear. It was unusual for her to remain in 
Mrs. Breckinridge’s dining room so long. 

Tormented by his thoughts, Manwell re- 
mained in bed an hour. Ekatrina, even 
though she sometimes went in for break- 
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fast alone, always came to help him dress. 
He could stand it no longer. He got out 
of bec 1nd began to dress himself. He had 
somehow managed it, and had dropped into 
a chair to rest for a moment before starting 
across the hall, when there was a gentle 
knocking at the door. 

When he called out permission to enter, 
Mrs. Breckinridge put her head in. 

“Isn’t Mrs. Manwell coming to break- 
fast?” she inquired. “I trust she isn’t 
sick.” 

“ Why, Trina has been—she is with you, 
isn’t she?” 

Mrs. Breckinridge looked surprised. 

“T haven’t seen her this morning.” 

“‘ But she must have been up for some 
time. She was up before I was awake,” 
Manwell explained. “I haven’t seen her 
myself!” 

“Well, she’s probably about the build- 
ing,” Mrs. Breckinridge suggested. “ I’ll 
have Breckinridge look for her. In the 
meantime, may I serve your breakfast in 
here, or would you like to come back to 
our table?” 

If it were not too much of an imposition 
on Mrs. Breckinridge’s kindness, Manwell 
said, he would wait a few minutes more for 
Ekatrina. 

She did not come. 
no trace of her. 

There was the chance that she had gone 
with Colonel Meadows when he drove to 
his office. Breckinridge telephoned the 
colonel. The attorney had seen nothing of 
Ekatrina, but suggested that she might 
have gone on a shopping excursion. He 
recalled that she had threatened to go alone 
and do some shopping, just to see if she 
could. 

Noon came, and Ekatrina had not ap- 
peared. Again Breckinridge telephoned the 
colonel, who, in turn, telephoned Captain 
Traymore. 

By midafternoon, with no word from the 
Russian girl, Manwell was desperate, and 
a cloud of gloom had settled over the house- . 
hold. Colonel Meadows came home from 
his office. Captain Traymore came in. It 
was decided that Captain Traymore should 
start a quiet search for the girl, and in 
thirty minutes he had the entire detective 
force on a still hunt for her. 

By evening Manwell, weakened by his 
long struggle with fever, was prostrate. He 
lay on the bed in his own apartment. The 
colonel and Traymore were in the former’s 


Breckinridge found 
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library, trying to decide what should be. 


done. Breckinridge ushered in Mrs. Ferre. 

Mrs. Ferre’s manner suggested restrained 
elation. There was somewhat euphuistic 
in her graciousness. Traymore resented 
her complacent smirk. It was a severe tax 
on the colonel’s gallantry to simulate cor- 
diality as he arose and advanced to meet 
her. 

‘Why these long faces, gentlemen,” the 
attorney asked. “I trust Mr. Manwell has 
not suffered a relapse!” 

Traymore remained silent. That car- 
riage, the pitch of her voice, could not be 
associated with probity of purpose. Imme- 
diately he suspected that Mrs. Ferre had 
news of the Russian girl. 

“ Well, dear Mrs. Ferre,” the colonel 
said, as he pulled up a comfortable chair 
for his guest, “ there is nothing but gloom 
and anxiety here this evening. Mrs. Man- 
well has disappeared. We’ve had no word 
from her since last night, and there’s no 
trace of her.” 

“‘ Indeed!”” Mrs. Ferre exclaimed. “‘ Then 
I have news for you. I heard from her 


early this morning. The child must have 


been in earnest! I imagined she was jest- 
ing with me.” 

“You have heard from her?” the colo- 
nel exclaimed, in unfeigned excitement. 
“Please, dear lady, relieve our anxious 
souls as quickly as possible! Tell us all 
about it!” 

‘My maid told me this morning that a 
Mrs. Manwell had telephoned, quite early, 
before I was out of bed, and had left word 
that she was going away—” 

“Where was she going?” 
broke in. 

“Either she didn’t say or my maid did 
not understand her,” replied Mrs. Ferre, 
with a calmness which irritated Traymore. 
“ You know, captain, the girl often talked 
incoherently.” 

Traymore’s trained instinct told him that 
Mrs. Ferre was highly elated over the news, 
and that she was not, in the vernacular of 
the force, “ coming clean” with what she 
knew. 

“Of course, Mrs. Ferre, you have a 
rather definite idea where the woman was 
going,” the chief of detectives said. 

“Why should I have an idea any more 
definite than yours, or the colonel’s?” 

“‘ Because the woman telephoned a mes- 
sage to you. I’m quite sure she wouldn’t 
have phoned you if she had thought you 


Traymore 
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would fail to understand. Where do you 
believe she has gone?” 

Traymore’s question had something of 
truculence in it. 

“Well, captain, my notion about it is 
that the poor child finally realized that she 
was out of place here. Realizing that, if it 
was I, I would go back to my people. I 
suspect that is where she is going, though 
I must say that the conclusion presumes an 
understanding of the proprieties which that 
uncouth woman never exhibited.” 

“If she’s bound for her own people,” the 
colonel asked, ‘“ what railroad would she be 
likely to take?” 

“That’s a difficult one, colonel,” Tray- 
more replied. ‘It would all depend which 
way she proposed to go. There are a dozen 
routes toward Winnipeg.” 

“‘ Probably she would take the most di- 
rect,’ Mrs. Ferre volunteered. ‘ Does Mr. 
Manwell know she is gone?” 

“‘ He knows that we have not heard from 


her and have found no trace of her,” the 


colonel explained, and then, very earnestly, 
he continued: “ It would indeed be unkind, 
Mrs. Ferre, to mislead Manwell in this mat- 
ter. Do you feel reasonably sure, in your 
own mind, that Ekatrina has started for 
Canada?” 

“If, as you men insist, she has gone, 
then I am quite sure that she is on her way 
back to her people. In my opinion, it 


would be a great mistake to try to intercept 


her or bring her back. She was out of her 
sphere here. If you will reflect for a mo- 
ment, you will see that finally it would 
mean unhappiness for both the woman and 
Mr. Manwell if she remained. I’m sure I 
can make Manwell see that phase of the 
situation. At any rate, I want to try.” 

Even though the colonel and Traymore 
expressed their grave doubts as to the pru- 
dence of Mrs. Ferre talking to Manwell, 
she was so insistent that it would have been 
rudeness on the part of the two men to 
deny her entrance to the convalescent’s 
apartment. Knowing that Manwell was 
terribly depressed by Ekatrina’s disappear- 
ance, neither the colonel nor Traymore 
cared to witness his suffering when the sub- 
ject was under discussion. They refrained 
from entering his apartment with Mrs. 
Ferre. - 

The broker’s wife had scarcely passed 
from the room when Traymore turned to- 
ward the colonel. 

“ She’s a treacherous—”’ 
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“Don’t say it, Traymore!” the colonel 
interrupted, holding up a hand. “ Let us 
see what we can make of this. I remember 
that once you told Ekatrina, with some em- 
phasis, that the best thing she could do was 
to return to her own people. You may not 
know it, but Mrs. Ferre told her the same 
thing. That girl may have awakened to 
the fact that she was in a world quite be- 
yond her comprehension. She may have 
got the notion that she would be helping 
her Herman if she removed herself. I sus- 
pect that Mrs. Ferre is right. Ekatrina has 
probably started for her old home, and I 
shall not be surprised if Mrs. Ferre had 
something to do with her going.” 

“It’s a damned shame!” Traymore ex- 
claimed. “I’m going to check up on all 
the depots. If there is any way to find that 
poor girl and bring her back, I’m going to 
do it!” 

“Has it occurred to you, captain, that 
bringing her back may be dangerous?” the 
colonel asked, his manner as significant as 
his words. ‘“ There is a second woman to 
be reckoned with. If I’m any judge of 


such matters, the second woman is playing 
a game—whether of love or hate, I can 


venture no opinion. It may be dangerous, 
particularly for you, to bring Ekatrina back 
here.” 

“ Colonel,” Traymore said with grim de- 
termination, “that innocent Russian girl 
loves Manwell as few women love. She has 
won me. I’m for her, and if I can find her 
I'll bring her back, even if I know that it 
would mean my ruin! I’m going to check 
up again.” 

But the captain’s most careful checking 
came to nothing. All the facts that Man- 
well and the colonel could develop were 
that some of Ekatrina’s clothes were gone, 
that a considerable sum of money—between 
five and six hundred dollars—was missing 
from the box on the bureau, and that the 
copy of Manwell’s book which he had given 
Ekatrina had disappeared. 

“What do you make of it, Herman?” 
the colonel asked, when the second day had 
brought no news of the missing girl. ‘“ Do 
you feel that Mrs. Ferre may be right in 
her suspicion that Ekatrina has returned 
to her people?” 

Manwell’s pale face flushed with sudden 
anger. 

“ How could she be wrong, colonel, when 
she knows very well that she literally drove 
Trina from this house?” 
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“That is a very grave matter to ‘state 
with such positiveness,” the colonel said 
earnestly. “Do not let your grief cloud 
your judgment.” 

“ You are a lawyer,” Manwell continued 
more calmly, “ and you know the value of 
proof and evidence. Give me a few days, 
colonel, and I’ll make such a case against 
Mrs. Ferre that you’ll have no choice but 
to hold her guilty of—of this.” 

“But how do you propose to proceed? 
You are too weak to get out and work on 
such a case—”’ 

“T shall not have to move from this 
apartment,” Manwell interrupted. “ All I 
ask is that you and Captain Traymore will 
have confidence in the rectitude of my pur- 
pose, and wili refrain from censuring my 
means. Encourage Mrs. Ferre to make her- 
self at home both here and in your place. 
Keep your eyes and ears open. I’m going 
to work fast, and it may perhaps appear 
that I am a traitor to Trina.” 

Colonel Meadows had several times sug- 
gested to Manwell that the way to prevent 
any evil result from a revelation of his past 
would be to appeal to Bradherdt. The 
colonel had urged that he should be permit- 
ted to undertake this delicate mission, but ~ 
the suggestion always threw Manwell into 
a panic. He insisted that such a course was 
not to be thought of, and that any approach 
to Bradherdt. on the subject would deprive 
him, Manwell, of his last vestige of self- 
respect. 

The colonel could not understand this 
attitude. For a week, following Ekatrina’s 
disappearance, he seriously contemplated a 
trip to New York on his own responsibility. 
He broached the subject to Traymore, only 
to find that the captain agreed with Man- 
well in thinking that such action was to in- 
vite speedy disaster and ruin. 

“ The jig is up, colonel!” Traymore said, 
when the proposition was brought up the 
second time. “I might have known we 
couldn’t cover up a thing like this! God, 
haven’t I seen enough to know that you 
can’t bury crime so deep that it won’t work 
to the surface? I was an idiot when I kept 
that money. Sooner or later Il have to 
pay; and I’m willing to pay, colonel, if it 
will make it any easier for that unfortunate 
Russian girl. She’s the innocent bystander 
in this mix-up, and, as usual, the bystander 
is the one who gets hurt!” 

While Captain Traymore slipped deeper 
into the slough of pessimism, and Colonel 
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Meadows writhed under the flagellations of. 


a conscience which unsparingly arraigned 
shim as a meddling old fool who, seeking his 
own amusement, had brought four lives into 
an inextricable snarl, Mrs. Ferre seemed to 
thrive on the hazardry of the situation. 
She often came to the colonel’s apartment, 
and never failed to see Manwell, either in 
his own rooms or in the colonel’s library. 

It seemed to Colonel Meadows that the 
woman had never been so vivacious, so 
brilliant, so gracious, and so cunning. If 
he had not seen the unmistakable evidence 
of Manwell’s grief and anxiety, the colonel 
would have been tempted to believe that 
Herman’s affections were superficial, and 
that Mrs. Ferre very easily made him for- 
get his absent wife. 

Mrs. Ferre was playing a game. Man- 
well was playing a game. Mrs. Ferre was 
not quite sure what she would do if she 
found that she could win her game. Man- 


well knew exactly what he would do in the 
event of his winning. 

Each new review of Manwell’s book— 
and the reviewers seemed to vie with one 
another in laudatory extremes—put a new 
zest in Mrs. Ferre’s playing. Each day 
that brought no word from Ekatrina put a 


sterner determination in Manwell’s play- 
ing. The game continued for nearly three 
weeks before the man began to play his 
trumps. 

Manwell had the stage set to his liking. 
Mrs. Ferre and he were in the colonel’s li- 
brary. Mrs. Breckinridge had admitted 
Mrs. Ferre and made excuses for the colo- 
nel. He had been unexpectedly detained 
at the office, it seemed, and would be a lit- 
tle late getting home. Would Mrs. Ferre 
please make herself at home? If it would 
be agreeable to her, Mrs. Breckinridge 
would call Mr. Manwell. He would be 
company for Mrs. Ferre until the colonel 
arrived. 

In that setting Manwell played the cards 
from his hands skillfully and carefully. 

Mrs. Ferre took several tricks in the 
early part of the game. Her eyes, her ges- 
tures, her words, were eloquently sugges- 

tive. They encouraged confidences; they 
invited confession. 

“Cora,” Manwell finally said, as he 
stood by her chair, “if only I knew that 
Ekatrina was safe, if—” 

“* My dear man!” Mrs. Ferre exclaimed, 
as her hand caressed Manwell’s arm. “ Do 


looked at her for a moment. 
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you really grieve for her? Was she really 
so much to you?” 

“Tt isn’t that, Cora,” Manwell stam- 
mered. “It is feeling that I am responsi- 
ble for her—that I persuaded her to come 
so far from her people, and—” 

Mrs. Ferre laughed softly. 

“You know very well she is quite ca- 
pable of finding her way home!” Mrs. 
Ferre rose, and stood facing Manwelil. 
“You are better off, Thomas, without her. 
You are famous already. It is turning out 
just as I told the girl it would, and how 
utterly out of place she would be as your 
wife! If it will make you feel easier, 
Thomas, I'll tell you frankly that I’m re- 
sponsible for your being rid of that igno- 
rant dolt. I made her see that she was 
holding you back, that she was ridiculous, 
that she belonged back home in the hay 
fields, of which she continually talked!” 

“You meant well, Cora, I am sure.” 
Manwell’s voice had in it something of re- 
gret and hopelessness. ‘ But you have de- 
prived me of—of my only comfort, with- 
out providing something to take its place. 
If a man’s one great love is for a woman 
already married—” 

Mrs. Ferre’s hands slowly slipped along 
Manwell’s coat lapels until her arms were 
about his neck. In a tremulous, throaty 
voice she said: 

“We were meant for each other, 
Thomas! I’ve made a mistake, but, thank 
Heaven, such mistakes can be rectified! 
Henri’s such a stupid old blunderbuss that 
to him a woman is just a woman. He'll 
easily find another to take my place. He 
would rather have some of my money than 
me. A month or two, and you will be fa- 
mous, and, the colonel says, in the way of 
being independent. We can wait a few 
months and see how it turns out, and 
then—” 

Manwell calmly removed Mrs. Ferre’s 
arms from his shoulders. His face was like 
so much marble. He stepped back and 
Then, in 
a that had the edge of a scimitar, he 
said: 

“And to think that there was a time 
when I sincerely loved you and wanted you 
for a wife!” 

Mrs. Ferre recoiled as if she had been 
struck in the face. She turned toward the 
door, to find Colonel Meadows blocking her 
exit from the room. 


(To be concluded in the January number of MunsEy’s Macaztne) 





The Guitar 


THE STORY OF GIT HOWELL, MUSIC LOVER AND MAN KILLER 


By Frederick Tisdale 


pick downward he gave a grunt— 
“Huh!” Driven by his powerful 
arms, the curving blade sank to its head. 

Git Howell, like thousands of other ne- 
groes, had been lured to Chicago by steady 
work and good wages. He stood six feet 
two, and was as black as the ace of spades. 
Down in Tennessee Git had sung as he 
worked, but labor did not sing here in 
Chicago. The broad-faced Bohunks and 
the dark Sicilians dug in sullen silence. 

Git was a little in advance of the rest of 
his gang. He was working at a point where 
the sewer ditch ran through the bricks of 
an old foundation. In a low voice he be- 
gan to sing to himself: 


Epix. time Git Howell brought the 


“Vou got shoes, I got shoes, 
All God’s chill’en got shoes—” 


Every time he said “shoes” he swung 
his pick downward. 

The gang boss was some distance down 
the trench, and Git straightened, to ease 
his tired back muscles. A blast of the keen 
November wind cut through the folds of his 
faded sweater, and, striking his sweating 
body, made him shiver. 

To the west of the ditch were vast freight 
yards. Switch engines swaggered up and 
down, bumping and bullying the long strings 
of dull red box cars. The lake wind 
pounced upon white jets of steam and black 
billows of smoke, to sweep them tumbling 
across the rails. Beyond the yards tapering 
chimneys added to the pall of soiled clouds, 
which seemed low enough to catch in their 
tops. 

Git was a country negro. He had grown 
up close to the earth, in companionship 
with the things of the earth, and his senses 
were keen to an extraordinary degree. 
Towering out of the ditch now, his ears 
caught a faint and distant honking. 


“Wild geese,” Git told himself. “Ol 
wild geese goin’ south.” 

At the same moment twelve specks ap- 
peared under the ragged clouds to the 
north. The geese were flying high in the 
familiar V formation. Git Howell forgot 
his pick as he watched them. 

“ Goin’ south for the winter. Reckon 
they’re headin’ for Reelfoot or the Missis- 
sippi bottoms.” 

How often he had shot geese and mallards 
on the sloughs behind his shack down 
home! He thought of Buzzer, his old 
hound, and then of Frankie, his wife. It 
was the first thought he had given Frankie 
since he left home some twelve months be- 
fore. Nobody could bake a mallard like 
Frankie. Memory brought back to Git’s 
tongue the taste of the wild, black meat. 
He would take whole birds in his fists and 
gnaw until the meat was gone; then he 
would crack the bones with his teeth, to get 
at the marrow. 

These scented yellow gals in Chicago were 
all right in their way, but give one a wild 
duck, and she wouldn’t know how to get 
the feathers off! 

Another gust of raw lake wind tore 
through the damp folds of Git’s sweater. 
It brought a dread of approaching winter. 
He wished he were migrating, like those 
geese. They had faded from sight, leaving 
him lonely and depressed, as if they were 
old friends abandoning him to a harsh land. 

Still leaning on his pick, Git took up his 
whimsically spiritual song: 


“ When I git to heaven gonna put on my shoes— 
Gonna walk all over God’s heaven! 
Heaven, heaven—” 


Something tapped his shoulder sharply. 
It was a lath in the hands of the little Irish 
gang boss. 

“ Get busy, big boy,” said that authority, 
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“You're paid to swing a pick, not to 
yodel.” 

Bohunks and Sicilians laughed dutifully, 
and the sullen Git returned to digging at 
the bricks of the old foundation; but he 
wasted as much time as he could, spitting 
on his hands, rubbing them together, and 
setting himself for each stroke. The gum- 
my gray clay stank in his nostrils. It had 
not the rich, fertile smell of the black bot- 
tom land that he used to turn up between 
the corn rows. He hated this hard city, 
where a man couldn’t sing as he worked. 

A growing roar drew Git’s eyes to the 
railroad yard. A seemingly endless freight 
train was approaching. Its great locomo- 
tive advanced cautiously—a little farther 
on it had to cross the rails of a rival line. 
Some of the box cars bore loudly lettered 
banners. Git Howell spelled out the words 
laboriously: 


Five carloads of Royal Radiators for Xatz 
Brothers, Memphis. 


Fortune was offering him a_ chance. 
Those Memphis cars would take him to 
within a few miles of his home. He could 
follow the wild geese southward. 


An impulse was usually reason enough 


for Git. Climbing out of the sewer ditch, 
he swung the pick with all the might of his 
gorilla shoulders. The hickory handle split 
in his fingers. Git snatched up his dinner 
pail and ran toward the train. His fare- 
well to the sewer gang and the citv was a 
shouted— 

“ Aw, go to hell!” 

The heads of the Bohunks and Sicilians 
looked wonderingly after him above the 
raw bank of clay; then they disappeared 
as the men returned to their work. 

With the assurance of a traveler who 
scorns the red plush of passenger comforts, 
Git Howell boarded the freight and estab- 
lished himself on the broad sill of a Mem- 
phis car. The dust of Chicago would not 
shake from his shoes. It was in the form 
of caked clay, and he had to scrape it off 
on the swaying bumper ahead. 

Planting his feet across the gap, Git 
gripped his dinner pail between his knees 
and opened it. On top was a whole loaf of 
bread, split to receive a thick layer of but- 
ter. He tore off a mouthful with his teeth. 
The cars swayed pleasantly under him. 
The clicking of wheels against rail joints 
= its tempo as the engine gathered 
speed. 
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Git munched his food and turned his 
slow mind to the practical phases of this 
impromptu migration. There was two 
days’ pay coming to him for his work on 
the sewer gang—and a conscientious pay- 
master is still trying to remove the stain of 
that seven-dollar surplus from his books. 
Git had eleven dollars and forty-five cents 
in his pocket, and that was enough to get 
him home in what he considered comfort. 

The only thing the negro regretted leav- 
ing was his guitar. It hung, between pages 
from the Police Gazette, in a dark back 
room on South State Street. Git’s affection 
for instruments of this kind was to blame 
for his nickname — a nickname borne so 
long that he had almost forgotten that a 
casual christening had dubbed him Lester. 

“ Ol’ gui-tar gone,” Git said to the rock- 
ing car ahead. “Them boys ’Il sell it, 
shore.” 

“ Them boys ” were the two negroes who 
shared the little room with him. They 
would cash his guitar as soon as they feit 
sure the owner was gone for good. Most 
likely they would cash it at the pawnshop 
in the next block, where Git had bought it 
for four dollars and twenty-five cents. 

The guitar had helped him through the 
periods of savage depression that had 
gripped him during the cold of the previous 
winter. Many an icy night he had sat in 
the room on South State Street, with blan- 
kets about his shoulders, and numbed his 
troubles by playing the songs he had loved 
at home. He did not worry over the loss 
of the instrument, however. It had a tinny 
tone that vaguely irritated him, and a bet- 
ter one awaited him where he was going. 


II 


THREE days later Git Howell stepped 
over a sagging gate and entered the yard 
of his own shack, on the edge of a small 
Tennessee town. A crippled chair leaned 
against the shabby house for support. In 
one of the windows a wad of blue calico 
plugged a hole that had been there when 
Git left. Shingles and weather boarding 
were blackened by rain and warped by 
blazing suns. A familiar odor of coarse 
laundry soap assailed Git’s wide nostrils. 

In the bare yard he found Frankie. Her 
back was toward him, rising and falling 
over a washboard. “ Scrub, scrub, scrub,” 
went the cloth against the zinc ribs. The 
suds gave Frankie’s thin forearms the shine 
of polished mahogany. 
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Git had not seen his wife for twelve 
months. His greeting was— 

“ Some vittles, black gal. I’m hongry!” 

Frankie straightened slowly and turned, 
holding one of Mrs. Sam Hawkins’s bath 
towels. White foam ran down the spirals 
in the cloth as she wrung it. No sign of 
wifely ardor greeted the wandering hus- 
band. Frankie shifted her cedar “ snuff 
bresh *’ to the other side of her protruding 
mouth, and said resignedly: 

‘* Hello, Git!” 

She laid the towel aside and dried her 
hands on her skirt as she started toward 
the house. Life was full of troubles, such 
as husbands. One could only take them as 
they came and bless them when they went. 

Git’s wandering gaze had become fixed 
on an object near the worn log that served 
as a kitchen step. It was a hickory clothes 
basket with the handle gone. In the basket 
lay a small baby, with a patched blanket 
thrown over it. The baby chewed the han- 
dle of a rusty spoon as it returned Git’s 
stare with a sidewise look that showed the 
whites of its eyes. Frankie was as black as 
Git, but this baby was a rich brown. 

“Who dat?” demanded Git, indicating 
the basket. 

“ Dat little Jennie,” answered his wife 
in a matter-of-fact voice. 

“ Whose is she?” 

“ She mine.” 

“ Whose else?” 

“Well,” answered Frankie, as she 
shuffled toward the shack, ‘‘ she ain’t none 
of yourn.” 

With that she disappeared, and Git heard 
her rattling the lids of the stove. 

Git had little feeling one way or the 
other about this small brown proof of his 
wife’s infidelity. His eyes had left the 
basket and were searching the yard. 

From the well near the house Frankie’s 
clothesline stretched to the limb of a rheu- 
matic apple tree. Beyond, sagging strands 
of rusty wire offered a feeble barrier to a 
wilderness of cockleburs. Git did not see 
what he sought here. Pursing his thick 
lips, he gave three piercing whistles with a 
peculiar rising note at the end. 

The response was instantaneous. A vio- 
lent commotion arose in the cockleburs, not 
far from the house. Its progress toward 
the yard could be followed by the move- 
ment in the rank growth, and then a lank 
hound leaped into view. 

“ Heah, Buzzer!” Git called delightedly. 
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The sight of the negro threw the old dog 
into an ecstasy. He crawled forward, his 
belly close to the ground, his tongue lolling. 
The wagging of his tail was so intense that 
it swayed his hindquarters from side to side 
and slowed his progress. Now and then his 
fleas attacked, and his attempts to scratch 
them with a hind leg further impeded his 
advance. 

Buzzer’s emotions were too profound to 
let him jump at Git. He cringed forward, 
worshiping the negro’s feet with his paws, 
and panting laboriously. His eyes were 
moist with the excess of his affection. 

Git stooped and took the old hound in 
his arms. 

“Good ol’ Buzzer! Good ol’ Buzzer!” 
he repeated. The dog licked the black 
cheek and lips. ‘“ How you been, Buzzer? 
Boy, I been to a town bigger’n this whole 
county—and cold! Hit’s so cold, icicles a 
foot long git on yo’ nose and don’t thaw off 
till Ma’ch. I’m shore glad to git back! 
How’s the rabbits? Frankie been feedin’ 
you good?” 

Buzzer strove to answer all this through 
the restricted medium of his tail. He made 


it clear that the return of his master com- 
pensated for any hardships that might have 


been endured in Git’s absence. 

Git fondled the dog roughly, pulling his 
flap ears, rolling him on his back, scratch- 
ing his flea-bitten flanks. They were inter- 
rupted by Frankie. 

“The vittles is on the table,” she an- 
nounced from the door. ‘“ Don’t use all 
the molasses. They ain’t much left in the 
can.” 

She returned to her washboard, while Git 
stepped over the baby’s basket and entered 
the house with the adoring Buzzer. A plate 
of warmed-over beans, corn bread, and 
sowbelly waited on the table. Git poured 
out the slow sorghum with a complete dis- 
regard for Frankie’s injunction. The food 
was washed down by scalding and noisy 
drafts of coffee. From time to time Buzzer 
was rewarded with a morsel of corn bread 
soaked in molasses. 

Gorged at last, Git leaned back from the 
table and played idly with Buzzer’s ears, 
while the dog shut his eyes and beat his 
tail gently on the floor. Git’s spirits had 
returned. He decided to go into the next 
room and get his guitar; but for the mo- 
ment he was entirely too comfortable for 
any movement. 

He looked about the room. There stood 
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tthe stove, propped at one corner with 
bricks. Behind it was a barrel, with coal, 
kindling, and old newspapers. A faded cal- 
endar on the wall showed a country church 
on a midwinter night, particles of mica 
lending realism to the snow. On the floor 
was a heaped basket of white and colored 
clothes from the wash line. Nailed to the 
wall was a larder made from a soda box 
and lined with paper fringed to resemble 
lace. 

In the corner Git discovered his shotgun. 
He picked it up, while Buzzer danced about 
him. Breaking the breech, he squinted 
through the double barrels at the window. 
The bore was unrusted. 

Buzzer was leaping alternately toward 
Git and toward the door. At each jump he 
gave a short, eager bark. 

“Come on yere, Git!” he was saying. 
* Le’s hit into the woods. We mout git a 
rabbit before sundown.” 

“‘ All right,” Git answered aloud. 

Slinging the gun to his shoulder, Git went 
out past the industrious Frankie, Buzzer 
following in a frenzy of delight. The dog 
would dart forward, barking furiously. 
Suddenly he would stop and race back, 
jumping from side to side, his tail bent 
downward at a ludicrous angle. Stopping 
in front of Git, he would feint to left and 
right, and then would tear off on another 
wild rampage. 

From Git’s shack a path led through the 
cockleburs toward the wall of woods that 
brooded in the November haze. Instead 
of going that way, the negro followed the 
road to a small store, where he bought half 
a dozen shells loaded with small shot. 


Ill 


It was dark when the hunters got back. 
Git had five shells left—one having been 
discharged at a rabbit, which was saved by 
distance. Frankie had finished her supper, 
but had left a heaped plate in the oven. 
After Buzzer had shared his master’s meal, 
he sought his box under the house. He had 
a marked distaste for the hot and unven- 
tilated rooms. 

Git wiped the last of the black coffee 
from his broad lips with the back of his 
hand, and, taking his gun with him, went 
into the other room. Frankie was working 
—Frankie was always working. She was 
at her ironing board, little Jennie having 
been tucked away under the patched quilt 
on the bed. A fire was singing in the flues 
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of the cannon-ball stove. About its fat 
equator clustered Frankie’s inevitable irons. 

As Git came in, Frankie paused, to fill 
her lower lip with a fresh deposit of snuff. 
Her husband settled down by the stove, 
where he took a pull at a bottle of ‘‘ white 
mule,” purchased at some hidden still dur- 
ing the afternoon’s wanderings. He re- 
turned the flask to his pocket without offer- 
ing it to Frankie, lit a cigarette, and set 
the shotgun in the corner. 

Then he took another drink. An inward 
- glow possessed him. He was at peace with 
the world. This lazy comfort, presided 
over by a hard-working wife, was a whole 
lot better than the raw lake winds of Chi- 
cago, even if high wages went with them. 

He began to sing in his rolling bass: 


“I’m a rowdy-o, I’m a rowdy-o! 
Don’ give a damn if I work or no— 
Gonna carry Sal to the party-o.” 


He stopped and stared at a nail above 
the bed. 

“Where’s my gui-tar?” he demanded. 

Frankie was lifting a hot iron from the 
stove. Mboistening a finger, she touched 
the smooth surface. Its responding hiss 
was satisfactory, and she returned to the 
ironing board. 

“Your gui-tar?” she repeated at last. 

“You hear me. I say my guwi-tar.” 

“ Oh, I let a friend o’ mine have it,” said 
Frankie, trying to speak casually. 

“My gui-tar!” Git’s smoky eyes nar- 
rowed dangerously. “ All I got to say is 
that the nigger that took it—” 

No words seemed to be equal to the oc- 
casion, so he took a drink of moonshine in- 
stead. For a time the “clump, clump, 
clump,” of Frankie’s iron was the only 
sound in the stuffy little room. 

“Seen old man Dietzel to-day,” Git said 
at last. 

Frankie kept stolidly at her work. 

‘‘ Wants me to take one o’ his places next 
year—that twenty-five acres yuther side of 
the creek. I told him all right. I’m a 
country boy; I want to get back on the 
farm. They’s a good house on the place, 
and he’ll give us credick at the store till 
time fo’ the cotton picking.” 

“Us?” repeated Frankie, swapping irons 
at the stove. 

“Tsay us. Buzzer and me’ll hunt in the 
bottoms through the winter. Won’ have to 
buy no meat. Won’ have nothin’ to do till 
spring.” 
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“ Nothin’ for you—plenty for me,” said 
Frankie. “ You can go to the country, if 
you want to, and git all the farms you 
want to; but I ain’ goin’ wid you.” 

While the amazed Git listened, his wife 
announced that he couldn’t drop in like 
this and tell her what she was going to do. 
She liked it in town. There were more 
people to wash for, there were “ folks 
around,” and there were places to go. She 
wouldn’t move to the country to keep him 
and that old hound dog fat till spring came. 

“ Besides,” Frankie finished, “I got a 
boarder.” 

“ Boarder? What’s he name?” 

“You don’t know him. Name’s Herman 
Williams. He’s a barber from Mississippi, 
and he wears a white collar every day.” 

“ That’s why you won’ go to the coun- 
try!” cried Git, his voice and his anger 
rising. 

Under the house Buzzer set up a barking 
so furious that Git and Frankie stopped to 
listen. There were footsteps outside, and 
the door opened. 

“Who dis talkin’ so big?” inquired the 
newcomer, jerking his head toward Git. 

“It’s Git, Herman.” 

“Oh!” said Herman Williams coolly. 

The two men stared at each other. 
Frankie’s boarder was small and dapper. 
He was a mulatto, about the color of the 
baby sleeping under the patched quilt. Re- 
moving a gray felt hat, he tossed it to the 
bed, displaying a wealth of wool combed 
straight back and treated with some un- 
guent which transformed the kinks into 
waves. Around him was the reek of cheap 
perfumes. 

A broad pink ribbon crossed Herman’s 
front, from shoulder to waist. Git took 
this for an addition to the barber’s costume, 
but when Herman turned the other negro 
saw that it was a sling for a guitar on his 
back: and Git recognized his guitar. 

In spite of this discovery Git’s anger 
paled. He felt very much awed by the 
magnificence of his wife’s boarder. His 
own worn and sweat-stained clothes made 
a poor comparison with the barber’s scent- 
ed and unwrinkled checks. 

“Had your supper, Herman?” asked 
Frankie. 

“ Uh-uh—et down at the fish house.” 

“°S a good thing. Git here cleaned up 
what I left for you in the kitchen.” 

Herman Williams made no comment. 
He settled comfortably in a cane-bottomed 
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chair, and lit a cigarette, which he allowed 
to dangle indolently from his lower lip. 
Taking the guitar across his knees, he be- 
gan to play it as Git had seen Hawaiians 
play in a Chicago theater. 

Git’s ears and eyes were on the instru- 
ment. It seemed to appeal for release from 
the soft hands of the mulatto. It gave off 
outlandish quaverings and tremoloes under 
his sliding fingers. 

The G string was out of tune. Abruptly 
the Hawaiian tune ceased, and Herman 
Williams struck up “ Good Night, Ladies.” 

“Well, big boy!” He yawned ostenta- 
tiously. “ Don’t let us keep you!” 

Git’s big mouth dropped open. 

“ This yere’s my house,” he observed. 

Frankie, swapping irons at the cannon- 
ball stove, laughed. 

“ How come it’s your house?” demanded 
Herman Williams. ‘“ You been away a 
year. I been paying the rent.” 

Frankie said that that was right. 

Git had to admit the justice of this argu- 
ment, but he did not relish the prospect. 
It was warm and drowsy by the stove; it 
was sharp and cold outside. Nevertheless, 
he rose slowly, and took another drink of 
the moonshine to fortify himself against 
the night air. He had a cousin across town 
who would lend him a blanket and part of 
the kitchen floor. Stopping before the seat- 
ed Herman, Git held out a huge palm. 

“ Gimme it here,” he said. “ I’m goin’.” 

“ Give you which, boy?” demanded the 
barber. 

“ My gui-tar.” 

“Vo’ gui-tar? 
house,” laughed the other. “ TI’ll just keep 
it ‘count o’ the back rent. You better be 
moving along now. It’s gettin’ late.” 

Herman didn’t glance up as he spoke. 

Git looked at him, aghast. The returned 
wanderer could stand being driven from 
what he considered his home, and the 
treachery of Frankie could be justified; but 
to have this perfumed interloper refuse him 
his guitar! 

Some dark beast inside Git stirred might- 
ily. The back of his head began to get hot. 
Red sparks danced before his eyes. 

Stealthily he took his shotgun from the 
corner shadows, and, holding it behind him, 
made as if to leave the room. Then, with 
a sudden movement, he reached forward 
and seized the guitar by the neck. 

“Lemme have it, now!” he shouted. 
“ You better let go!” 


Why, hit goes wid the 
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Frankie knew this dark giant, and she 
felt something catch at her throat. In a 
voice that was thin and unnatural, she 
begged: 

“Let ’im have the old guitar, Herman! 
Let ’im have it!” 

But Herman Williams, deceived by Git’s 
docility, was determined to show off before 
her. Instead of freeing the instrument, he 
caught his hand in the hole beneath the 
strings, and, grinning up at Git, gave it a 
jerk. 

In Git’s slow mind the indignities he had 
received from this scented dude were grow- 
ing to a climax. The alcohol burning in his 
veins loosened his hold on the dark beast 
within him. He cocked both barrels of the 
gun behind his back. 

“‘T’ll bust her wide open!” taunted Her- 
man Williams. 

He gave the guitar a wrench. There was 
a sharp pop as a seam yielded. 

“ What—break my guwi-tar?” yelled Git. 

He-brought the gun forward and pulled 
both triggers. A double roar shook the 


light frame shack. The kick of the gun 
threw it from Git’s hand. There came a 
burst of smoke, and the pungent smell of 


burned powder. 

Herman Williams sat upright, with a 
look of intense surprise on his face. Then 
he ‘snapped together with the suddenness 
of a closed jackknife, and tumbled to the 
floor. His hand still held the guitar, which 
struck the leg of a chair and gave off 


‘mournful reverberations. 


Git stooped and loosed the stiffening fin- 
gers from the instrument. It had not been 
injured. Straddling the thing that had 
been Herman Williams, he held the guitar 
to his ear and tightened the offending G 
string. True and flawless, the cords an- 
swered the sweep of his hand. 

A thin wail that came from the baby on 
the bed brought Git to his senses. Frankie 
was standing behind the ironing board, 
with one claw at her throat, frozen and 
speechless. 

Git knew he was a killer now. He would 
be hunted. Confusedly he started toward 
the door. What did he want with the gui- 
tar? It was the gun he needed now. As 
he reached to take it from the floor, he 
noted that the cigarette sticking to Herman 
Williams’s lower lip was still burning. 

“What ’d you make me do it for?” Git 
whimpered accusingly. “All your fault! 
Why didn’t you gimme my guwi-tar?” 
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In reloading the shotgun, an impulse 
made him cast the empties on the bed. The 
baby grabbed one shell, stuck the brass 
butt into her mouth, and stopped crying. 

“ Better be steppin’ quick, boy,” Git told 
himself. 

He stopped at the sight of Frankie, still 
motionless behind her ironing board. Her 
mouth sagged open, showing the black snuff 
on her protruding lower lip. Git raised the 
gun. 

“ Might as well git you too,” he ob- 
served. ‘ You'll bring the sheriff and the 
dogs.” 

Frankie waited. Git lowered the gun 
without shooting. 

“Listen heré, black gal,” said he. 
“ Lucky for you I ain’t got but three shells 
left. Ill need ’em all in the woods.” 
Frankie nodded once, as if some one had 
hit her on the back of the neck. “ You 
got to give me my chance. If you tell the 
law, I’ll come back here and shoot you all 
to pieces—like that!” 

He nodded toward the shapeless body of 
Herman Williams. Frankie shook her head 
jerkily. 

Git stepped into the kitchen and cleaned 
out the larder. He found only a small piece 
of sowbelly and a hunk of cold corn bread. 
He stuffed these in his pocket, slipped on 
an old coat that hung behind the door, 
stepped out into the night, and closed the 
door softly behind him. 

A sickly moon was just showing itself 
above the blackness of: the woods. How 
cold it was, and how he hated cold! He 
shivered, turned up his collar, and, with a 
last glance at the silent house, plunged into 
the jungle of cockleburs. 

Git had gone a dozen steps when a rus- 
tling behind made him leap aside and 
crouch with his gun ready. It was only 
Buzzer. The old hound approached, 
thrashing his tail with the delight that he 
always showed when he found his master 
with a gun. 

Stroking the dog’s flap ears, Git faced a 
problem. He wanted to take Buzzer with 
him, but the hound would certainly betray 
him. A careless yelp would be enough to 
disclose the hiding place he was making for. 

“Go back, ol’ boy! Cain’t take you this 
time!” 

Git put Buzzer down and motioned him 
toward the house. The dog retreated a few 
steps, wagging a dejected tail, and waited. 
As soon as Git started forward, Buzzer 
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crept after him. Threats, curses, and clods 
had no effect. Finally Git carried him back 
to the rusty fence and tied him securely 
there with a loose strand of wire. The dog 
yelped and struggled furiously. 

The fugitive drained the last of his corn 
whisky and cast the bottle into the weeds. 
Stumbling, he ran toward the ominous 
black wall of the woods. 

““Good-by, Buzzer!” he _ blubbered. 
“ Good-by!” 

IV 


So great was Frankie’s terror that she 
kept quiet about the killing. Recovering 
from the paralysis of her fear, she carried 
the baby to another house and spent the 
rest of the night. 

It was Buzzer who gave the alarm. A 
farmer driving past, next morning, saw the 
dog tied to the fence. Buzzer was exhaust- 
ed by his all-night struggle, but he was still 
straining his thin neck toward the woods 
and yelping feebly. The farmer went into 
the house to protest, and discovered Her- 
man Williams’s body. Forgetting the dog, 
he sped his Ford to the nearest telephone. 

Sheriff Sam Hawkins and the coroner ar- 


rived soon afterward. The sheriff regarded 
the group of frightened negroes with shrewd 


blue eyes. He had a ball of muscle at the 
corner of each jaw, and you could see it 
work as he chewed his tobacco. 

One old yellow negress sat on the back- 
less chair which Frankie used to hold her 
washtub. Her arms were locked across her 
shriveled chest. Swaying slowly backward 
and forward, she would moan for a while 
and then break out into screams. The 
tragedy was little to her except a chance 
to improve her reputation as a “ powerful 
mourner.” 

At the door of the shack the sheriff 
turned. 

“* Make old Susie shut up,” he said. 

The negroes had not dared enter the 
house while that thing lay on the floor. For 
a moment the two officers stood looking 
down at the doubled body of Herman Wil- 
liams. The cadaverous coroner was rub- 
bing his hands together and _ smiling. 
Scenes like this usually brought out his 
sense of the comic. 

“Sure is one dead barber!” He gave a 
little laugh. “Never saw a deader!” 

Sheriff Sam Hawkins crossed to the bed 
and picked up a guitar that lay on it. 
Vhere were dark brown spatters all over 
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the yellow wood. Absently the sheriff 
swept the strings. 

“ Funny!” he said, almost to himself, 
“T gave this to Git when he was working 
for me. Said he never heard one with a 
tone like this. Begged for it till I let him 
have it to get rid of him. Never saw a 
nigger so plumb crazy about music—spe- 
cially them old camp meeting tunes. You 
could hear his big bass above all the rest.” 

He laid the guitar on a chair and 
straightened up. 

“‘ Looks like an open and shut case, doc. 
I want to talk with Frankie. She washes 
for us, you know. You take charge of 
things here.” 

The cadaverous coroner rubbed his thin 
hands together and nodded rapidly. 

Sheriff Sam Hawkins went out through 
the curious group of negroes, which gave 
way as he passed. Buzzer’s weak attempts 
at freedom attracted his eye, and he 
stopped. 

“‘ Whose dog’s that?” he demanded. 

“ Belongs to Git, Mist’ Sam,” volun- 
teered a small negro with bandy legs. 
“Guess he wants to git loose so he can 
foller him.” 

“Um!” said the sheriff thoughtfully. 
“You take him, Joe. Give him a good 
feed, but don’t let him get away. Keep 
him somewheres in a room. Here’s four 
bits for you.” 

In town the sheriff assembled his posse. 
The men gathered, carrying varieties of 
shotguns, repeating rifles, revolvers, and au- 
tomatics. They swaggered past the women. 
Each wanted a shot at the fugitive Git, but 
each felt a faint nausea in the pit of his 
stomach when he remembered that the am- 
bushed quarry was armed and might shoot 
first. They talked with bravado. 

“When the bloodhounds flush him, I 
want first shot!” 

“No, Charlie—you might get buck ager 
and miss ’im.” 

“ He’s mine! I’m an old coon hunter.” 

A hitch about getting the bloodhounds 
held up the pursuit. There was but one 
brace of these dogs in the county, and they 
had been sent to a distant town the day be- 
fore. Sheriff Sam Hawkins pondered this 
information. 

“ There’s one other way,” he said slowly. 
“T didn’t say nothing about it at first, be- 
cause it seemed to be a kind o’ dirty trick.” 

“ What was it, Sam?” asked a deputy. 

“Well, Git’s hound dog fought and 
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. pulled all night to break loose and follow 
~ him. That dog would run him down quick- 
er ’n any bloodhound in Tennessee; but it 
don’t seem right to take advantage of a 
dog’s love for a man, even if the man is a 
“murderer. Does it, now?” 

The deputy whistled. He was a hunter, 
and the proud possessor of two pointers 
that worshiped him; but, after all, the rep- 
resentatives of the law were sworn to the 
task in hand, and they hardly had the right 
to spare the feelings of an old hound if he 
offered a means of upholding the law. 

' “There ain’t no other way,” the sheriff 
admitted reluctantly. 

They got the revived Buzzer from his 
bandy-legged guardian, and set him on the 
trail leading through the cockleburs to the 
woods. The old dog strained at the chain 
held by the sheriff. His neck was stretched 
forward, and he bayed eagerly at every 
lunge. He did not have to run with his 
muzzle to the earth—the broad footprints 
in the clay were pungent with the smell of 

_ his vanished master. 

_ Behind the posse trailed a curious mob of 
all ages and both colors. They plunged 
into woods that flamed after a recent frost. 


The black gums were masses of argent, the 
hickories rusty gold, the oaks imperial pur- 


ple. Dry leaves rasped under the feet of 
the crowd. Rabbits popped out of thickets 
and disappeared with pert flips of their 
white tails. Jays shot like bolts of blue 
through the slanting shafts of sunlight, pro- 
testing angrily at this invasion. 

For the first few miles Git had gone 
straight through the underbrush. Then 
sloughs had to be crossed, and the crowd 
fell away, until finally only the dog and 
the posse were left. Buzzer’s excitement 
increased, and it grew more and more dif- 
ficult to follow the trail. 

’ “ He’s heading for Black Swamp,” said 
Sheriff Sam Hawkins, as he tore off a sliver 
of Star plug. “If Git reached it—” 

They knew what he meant. Black 
Swamp stretched its dismal miles all the 
way to the Mississippi. It was fed by in- 
numerable streams, which offered paths 
that a dog could not follow. 

The sheriff’s fears were justified. It was 
here that Git had sought sanctuary. Buz- 
zer and the officers were soon floundering 
in the slimy skirts of Black Swamp. The 
dog ran up and. down the bank, his nose 
to the air, a pleading note in his baying. 

Thoughtfully the sheriff surveyed the 
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desolate waste of water and muck. Rotten 
logs lay half submerged, with rank grasses 
growing about them. Fields of dead water 
lilies lay like leprous infections in the open 
spaces. Everywhere were cypress trees, 
with their bare red knees thrust up from 
the water like arms from which the hands 
have been severed. 

Buzzer was still sniffing frantically at the 
damp earth, pausing at intervals to listen 
for a whistle. ‘The scent was on the air, 
but gusty and changing winds confused 
him as to the direction. Finally the sheriff 
pulled the hound away. 

There was one way left. 
kins took it. 

“We'll have to set guards,” he said. 

Camp was established in a grove of 
bronzed beeches on high ground. That sec- 
tion of the swamp was picketed as well as 
possible, and a code of signals was arranged 
—one shot if the negro was seen, two if 
captured, and so on. 

-The shrewd little sheriff chewed many a 
ruminative mouthful of Star plug and in- 
spected his lines with military rigor; but 
the end of the fourth day came with his 
diligence unrewarded. The posse was tired, 
and the ardor of the hunt had cooled. The 
circle about the camp fire began to grumble. 
Probably they were watching an empty 
trap, and they might as well go back to 
their warm homes. 

That night, about ten o’clock, Sheriff 
Hawkins appeared in the firelight. He was 
carrying a guitar. A soiled pink ribbon ran 
from the neck of the instrument to its base. 

The posse had been bored beyond words. 
It welcomed this diverting entrance of its 
chief with much laughter and some ironical 
applause. _ 

““ Sam’s going to serenade us,” announced 
the wit of the party. 

“No, boys, I ain’t,” answered the sheriff 
complacently. 

There was a chorus: 

“ What the Sam Hill?” 

“ Play us a tune!” 

“Good night, ladies, and le’s all go 
home!” 

“It’s a guitar,” the sheriff remarked 
mildly. 

The wit confessed that he had suspected 
as much when he first saw it; but the pleas- 
antry was overlooked in the general amaze- 
ment at what followed. 

Sheriff Hawkins stooped at the fire and 
selected a brand that had gone out. Using 
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his watch casé for a mirror, he blackened 
his face and hands with the charcoal. A 
fresh storm of hilarity greeted this strange 
proceeding. 

“It’s going to be a minstrel show!” 
howled the wit. 

The sheriff did not seem to hear or no- 
tice. He took a heavy automatic from its 
holster under his coat and tested the mech- 
anism. Slipping out the cartridge clip, he 
shot it back into the hollow handle with an 
oily “cluck.” Then he slung the guitar 
on his back by its ribbon. 

“Don’t nobody follow me,” he said, 
turning to the circle. 

He stepped out into the surrounding 
blackness, and they heard the snap of twigs 
under his feet as he took a path that led 
farthest into Black Swamp. 


V 


Git Howett had not escaped. The 
fugitive was hidden on a slight rise in. the 
depths of the slough. - The spot was 
screened on all sides by tall growths of 
cane. It was a natural blind from which 
Git had often shot ducks. 

He had heard Buzzer and the sheriff’s 
men on the first day. Two deputies had 
splashed by him within. a few yards. 

“Want to get back home,” one of them 
was saying. ‘‘ My old woman’s got a steak 
on the fire.” 

Git lay with his gun ready. The men 
never knew how close their hunt had been 
to success—and how close they had been to 
eternity. 

The fugitive slept curled in the decayed 
hollow of a huge red oak. Particles of the 
wood, dropping from above, had made a 
soft and musty deposit at the bottom of 
the cavity. Whether dozing here or crawl- 
ing cautiously about outside, Git always 
had his gun with him. 

The negro’s supplies were scant, and he 
did not know enough to -conserve them 
properly. The sowbelly and corn bread had 
disappeared to appease his first hunger. 
His cigarettes gave out—a sore deprivation. 
There were hickory trees about, and a wind 
storm had brought down showers of the 
nuts; but the shells were too thick even for 
Git’s strong teeth, and there were no two 
surfaces on the swampy rise hard enough 
to crack them. 

Hunger sharpened Git’s inventiveness. 
On the second day he removed the loads 
from his gun, placed the hickory nuts in 
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the open breech, and crushed the shells by 
bringing the barrels upward. He was very 
careful about this operation. The gun 
meant too much to be jammed or broken 
by severe treatment. 

The hickory nuts were gone on the third 
day, and he did not dare throw into the 
branches for more. The noise would be- 
tray him. For the same reason he could 
not shoot the mallards which swam by 
temptingly close to his refuge. : 

Git’s hunger was compounded by a grow- 
ing fear. He tried chewing the half dead 
blades of cane, but the edges cut his mouth 
and the gluey pulp gagged him. There was 
plenty of water, and his stealthy excursions 


to get it were made mostly at night. The 3 


water kept him going. 

The outlaw had been savage enough at 
first. He almost hoped that his pursuers 
would find him; but the black man could 
not stand the long waiting. His resistance 


was subject to the constant erosion of hun- > 


ger and lonelifiess. The dark brought ter- 
rors that kept him from sleep. His nerves 
played evil tricks with him. Old tales 
tainted with voodooism flocked back from 
his childhood — tales of witches and 
“haunts.” The hooting of owls became 
demoniac guffaws. Awful shapes floated in 
the shifting beams of thin moonlight. 
Everything was watching him. His hunger 
became insistent, and it was cold, cold, 
cold! 

If only he had brought his guitar! It 
would have helped him forget these tor- 
tures. 


Again the night shut down upon hin:. 
The sharp tooth of hunger gnawed within 
him. Far off in the woods the exultant 
gutturals of owls mocked his misery. High 
winds stirred the tops of the cypresses, sigh- 
ing as if damned souls were passing by. A 
large moon rose through the stiletto blades 
of the cane. 

Crouching with his gun in the musty 
shell of the red oak, Git mumbled to him- 
self. The real and the unreal had become 
hopelessly mixed in his mind. 

“ Git Howell, you’re a goner!” said a 
solemn voice. 

He did not know whether the words were 
his or not. 

If only he had brought his guitar! He 
could have shut out all these terrifying 
sounds, without playing loudly enough to 
be heard by his pursuers. Why had he left 
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it behind? Perhaps even now he could go 
back and get it. 

Wild ideas and unassociated pictures 
crowded through his mind—the dirty back 
room on South State Street; brass earrings 
worn by a Sicilian in the sewer gang; the 
preacher who led the revival where he had 
been last converted. In his wretchedness 
he rocked back and forth, singing in a low 
bass: 


“When I git to heaven, gonna put on my shoes, 
Gonna walk all over God’s heaven—” 


Git stopped abruptly, and listened. At 
first he could make out nothing. Then he 
caught the sound of a guitar, faint and far 
away. He held his breath to still even the 
noise of respiration in his flat nostrils. 

The music of the guitar was growing 
louder. It was coming toward him. Leap- 
ing from the tree, he stood upright, his 
great body bent forward. It was kis gui- 
tar! . 

It was his guitar, and it was looking for 
him—that was all he could make out in the 
confused state of his mind. The thing did 
not seem strange or unusual. Raising his 
voice, he shouted: 

“Here Tis! I’s a comin’!” 

Git crashed through the canes into the 
water. A frightened yearling could not 
have made more noise. Scrambling up the 
far bank he charged into the woods toward 
the sound of the guitar. 

He halted in a thicket, and waited. The 
music was nearer—the strings were playing 
the tune he had been singing. 
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Fifty yards away a figure came into view. 
It was a small man playing a guitar. His 
face was black, and so were his hands. The 
night noises hushed to hear the music of 
this strange troubadour. 

Git Howell stepped forward into a patch 
of moonlight with the shotgun cocked. 

“ Nigger,” he said, “ gimme my gui-tar!” 

The kiiler made a huge, terrible figure 
in the moonlight. His hat and one shoe 
were gone. Thorns and vines had torn his 
overalls to shreds. Mud caked him as high 
as his gorilla shoulders. 

The man with the guitar had stopped 
playing. 

“Give it yere!” Git repeated. 

“Sure,” said the man, and handed over 
the guitar. 

In his eagerness Git let his shotgun drop. 
The guitar was a little out of tune. He 
fondled it as he tightened a string. Now 
he had it about— 

Something hard was pressed into the 
sunken pit of his stomach. It was a pistol, 
in the hand of the man who had brought 
the guitar. The troubadour’s face and 
hands were black, but his voice was the 
voice of a white man. 

“ I’ve got you, Git!” he said. “I’m Sam 
Hawkins, the sheriff.” 

He kicked the shotgun out of reach as he 
spoke; but Git did not notice. 

“ All right, Mr. Hawkins!” The negro’s 
voice was relieved and friendly. “ Just 
lemme take the guwi-tar.” 

“ Sure,” said Sheriff Hawkins. 

Git held out his wrists for the handcuffs. 





DANCE MUSIC 


Out of bitter circumstance 
Came these songs to which you dance; 
Laughing on the tongue, 
Flow these words of sorrow wrought, 
And the goads of wrong. 
Little gives the hearer thought 
How we made the song. 
Gold the cup, with flowered brink— 
Honey for your lips to drink; 
Out of wormwood and of gall 
We the draft distill; 
Yours the sweetness of it all, 
Ours the wormwood still! 


Richard Leigh 








Dan Kicks a Goal 


THE STORY OF A FOOTBALL GAME WITH AN UNEXPECTED 





EYOND the crowd in the hotel foyer 
Dan Trent saw her as she stepped 
from the elevator. She seemed to be 

looking for some one. Who was the man? 
Five years before Joyce Darley would have 
been waiting for Dan. Was it his fault 
that she was not waiting for him now? 

His eyes, gray and determined, were 
steady flames as he watched her. His firm- 
lipped, likable mouth was set in a grim line, 
and his healthy skin was drained of color. 
He had a sense of an indefinable change 
since last he saw her. 

He tried to analyze the charm of the 
face below the close hat of black with its 
touch of silver. Her skin was of the tint 
and texture of tea roses that he had gath- 
ered from Azorean hedges; her eyes were 
larkspur blue and long-lashed; her mobile 
lips were of a color that no rouge could 
duplicate; her nose was adorable, and her 
sturdy chin had a most engaging dent. 

Trent forced his eyes from Joyce’s face, 
and looked about him. Of course she was 
going to the game. Would she be in this 
laughing, color-bedecked football crowd un- 
less she were? From the dining room came 
the strains of— 


Oh, Yale, Eli Yale! 
Oh, Yale, Eli Yale! 


Followed with diplomatic impartiality by— 
Hard luck for poor old Eli! 


The white and gold decorations of the 
brilliant foyer were set off by vases of huge 
chrysanthemums, banks of violets, red 
roses, and touches of crimson and blue on 
men, women, and girls. With every turn 
the revolving doors shot more color-labeled 
partisans into the crowd from the soaking 
downpour outside. 

With sudden grim determination, Trent 
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made his way toward the girl to whom his 
gaze had returned like needle to magnet. 
Did she see him coming? Would she try 
to avoid him? The veins in his forehead 
corded, and his eyebrows met in a sharp 
line as he looked down upon the hat with 
the silver wing. 

“ J oyce! ” 

“ Why, Dan!” 

There was a breathless catch in her voice 
—a sound which in old days had never 
failed to set his pulses racing. Faint color 
waved to her hair, and her hand tightened 
on the red roses she held. He had not no- 
ticed the flowers before. 

With his hands thrust in his pockets, he 
waited for her to speak again. She had 
been the first to set a barrier between them. 
She must be the first to reach across it. 
With a gay indifference which hardened his 
eyes she inquired: 

“ Have you come all the way to Boston 
merely for this game?” 

“For that, and for the opportunity it 
gives me to meet a lot of the old crowd. 
As far as possible the classes are to be seat- 
ed together in the Stadium this year. Are 
you staying at this hotel?” 

“Yes. I came on with the Huttons. I 
was going to the game with a—a ’17 man. 
He phoned a few moments ago that his car 
was mired, and he couldn’t get here. In 
the belief that I was provided for, my 
friends have gone on. Every one is leav- 
ing. Don’t wait, Dan. You'll be late. I'l 
go to a matinée.” 

“ Come to the game with me, Joyce!” 

“ But aren’t you waiting for some one? 
Or are you staying here? Of course, 
though, you would be at the Harvard Club 
if—if you were alone.” 

Trent ignored the question in her voice. 

“Tam at the Touraine. Applied too late 
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to get in at the club. The lady whom I 
invited to the game decided at the last mo- 
ment that she was afraid of the weather.” 

With a smile which flashed an unexpect- 
ed pair of dimples, Joyce commiserated 
gayly: : 

“Poor little boy! Wouldn’t the little 
girl play with him in the rain? Iwill. I’d 
love it. I haven’t a raincoat, but, being 
neither sugar nor salt, I won’t melt if I 
get wet!” 

Trent took on the protective coloring of 
gayety. If Joyce was determined to ig- 
nore the past, he could. He caught the 
flowers from her hand and flung them on a 
chair, 

“Come on! I'll get you a rose. We'll 
stop somewhere and buy an umbrella. The 
rug in the car will serve for a coat.” 

Seated in his curtained roadster, Trent 
tried to harden his heart against the slender 
person beside him. 

“ Remember that once she turned you 
down hard,” he repeatedly admonished 
himself, as he guided his car into the stream 
of automobiles from all States and in all 
stages of elegance and crudity, repair and 
disrepair, which wound toward Cambridge. 

The rain drizzled, turned to mist, dark- 
ened to a torrential downpour. The sky 
was like smoked glass. 

_ Once his eyes broke bounds and flashed 

to the girl. Her lids lowered, she was sit- 
ting as far away from him as the restricted 
space permitted. Was she afraid of him? 
Didn’t she realize that he was the last per- 
son to forget the chasm that yawned be- 
tween them? Was it impassable? Other 
men had met with matrimonial fiascoes, had 
let it go at that, and had tried again. Why 
shouldn’t he? Why? Grim self-mockery 
edged his protest: 

“ Don’t make a tragedy of this meeting, 
Joyce! Be a good sport. Let’s pretend 
that it is five years ago, and—” 

“That you are not married? That you 
were not expecting to take a lovely lady 
to the game?” 

There was a flash of laughter in the eyes 
that met hers. 

“ But I am taking a lovely lady to the 
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Trent dashed into football statistics. 
She helped him by filling every threatened 
pause with an intelligent question. When 
they reached Cambridge, he parked the car 
opposite the Freshman Dormitories. 

For the moment the rain had stopped, 
doubtless to gather itself for another del- 
uge. The worn path to the Stadium was 
puddle-blotched. Trent swore softly to 
himself as he noticed the suéde-shod feet of 
his companion. Armed with rug and um- 
brella, he vainly tried to pick a dry way 
toward Anderson Bridge and the soggy 
mass of humanity which jammed it. Un- 
daunted venders offered crimson and blue 
quills and banners. Boys shouted: 

“S-score cards! S-score cards! 
one and make sure of a dry seat!” 

The outstanding fashion note of this No- 
vember parade was the variety and style 
of outer garments. Heads emerged through 
holes cut in squares of enamel cloth which 
hung in stiff folds. Blue and white check- 
erboard effects brushed shoulders with but- 
tercup yellow slickers. A smart green rain- 
coat was topped by a newspaper tricorne. 
A poncho of white oilcloth bobbed frattily 
alongside the real article. 

A red rubber bathing cap adorned the 
head of a girl in a garment reminiscent of 
designs unearthed in the Valley of the 
Kings. Under the influence of the damp- 
ness its reds and blues and greens were 
blending with a democratic indifference to 
color line. Knobby newspaper bundles, 
which were explained by handkerchief caps 
on heads that bobbed alongside, were car- 
ried by sympathetic males—possibly thrifty 
husbands. From far ahead drifted back 
the notes of a band: 


Look where the crimson banners fly! 
Hark to the sound of tramping feet! 
There is a host approaching nigh. 
Harvard is marching up the street, 
On to victory again! 

“ Get your winning colors!” shouted the 
hucksters, while their wares shed blue and 
red lifeblood promiscuously. 

A shining limousine crawled through the 
crowd. The Governor and his party smil- 
ingly acknowledged the salutes of those who 
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recognized them. As they passed on, a 
barytone voice sang dolorously: 

“ How dry he looks!” 

The crowd shouted with laughter. 
Through ankle-deep mud the football fa- 
natics slid and slipped to their respective 
entrance gates. Incide the _ inclosure 


game.” 

Her voice reflected his smile. 

“That was a Sabatini touch. I could 
almost see you bowing low, one hand upon 
your heart. I will pretend. I will be a 
sport. Which team will win to-day, 
Danny?” 
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stretched inundated mud flats. Joyce 
caught at Trent’s arm to steady herself as 
she pulled her shoeless foot from a quag- 
mire. Her eyes gleamed up at him, her 
face streamed with moisture, her voice was 
shaken with laughter as she pleaded: 

“ Please pull my shoe. out, Dan! Sport 
that I am, I can’t follow you with one shoe 
off and one shoe on, can I?” 

Trent hooked his umbrella into the sub- 
merged footgear and dragged it forth. He 
removed the mud from the interior with his 
handkerchief. Joyce leaned against him, 
and, with a little grimace of distaste, 
pushed her muddy foot into the still mud- 
dier shoe. His voice was curiously strained 
as he suggested: ; 

“We'd better go back to the hotel. 
You'll get your never-get-over.”’ 

“ And lose the game? NotI! Lead on, 
Macduff! Ouch! I almost lost it again!” 

With a stifled exclamation Trent caught 
her up in his arms. Through mud and pud- 
dles he splashed to the steps of the Stadium 
and set her down. Her face was crimson. 
Her eyes blazed through tears of mortifi- 
cation as she gasped: 

“Dan! How dreadful of you!” 

For answer he thrust her ticket into her 
hand. Through oceans of water they wad- 
ed to the stairs. They stumbled over 
soaked rugs, they dodged umbrellas, to get 
to their seats. Trent looked about for 
classmates. Flopping, dripping hat brims 
jammed down to meet turned-up collars or 
flaring ruffs of enamel cloth gave no hint 
of the faces beneath them. 

The contesting teams were already on 
the field. The glaring white figures on the 
blue and crimson uniforms were as yet un- 
dimmed by the pelting rain. The Harvard 
band played optimistically: 


Hard luck for poor old Eli! 
Tough on the blue! 

Now altogether— 
Smash them and break through! 


Trent enveloped Joyce in the rug. Firm- 
ly she protested against the umbrella. She 
wanted to see it all, she declared. Never 
would there be another Harvard-Yale game 
like this! 

Trent laughed confirmation as he looked 
about. His surroundings suggested a chro- 
matic scale of gray. Earth and crowd and 
sky ranged from stone color to pearl. 
Chimneys and buildings were but murky 
stains. From the first row to the colon- 
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of umbrellas, their serried glisten broken 
by rain-toned spots of white, dashes of yel- 
low, strands of crimson, streamers of blue, 
The crowd on top was a drab streak against 
a drabber sky. 

II 


YALE won the toss, and the game was on. 

Dan Trent followed it with divided at- 
tention. It seemed incredible that but a 
few years before he had been one of a bat- 
tling horde like this. Now he was far more 
concerned for the comfort of the girl be- 
side him than he was for the position of the 
ball, which looked like nothing so much as 
a mammoth grapefruit in the last stages of 
wither and decay. 

The downpour persiztcd. After five min- 
utes crimson and blue players were indis- 
tinguishable. They looked like huge rub- 
ber fishes flapping around on mud flats, 
stranded by an unfriendly tide. 

A miniature torrent wedged its merry 
way under Trent’s collar and gayly cata- 
racted down his spinal cord. He looked at 
Joyce. Inky rills, having their source in 
her black hat, rivuleted down her cheeks. 
With some difficulty he succeeded in open- 
ing the umbrella. 

“ We'll shut off some one’s view,” she 
protested. 

“Sit close to me. We'll pull it down 
over our heads. We can see over the one 
in front of us.” 

The protective tent was roughly disar- 
ranged as the crimson backers jumped to 
their feet. The Harvard quarter had faked 
a pass to a backfield mate, and had darted 
through a hole in the line. Cheer leaders, 
nearly as mud-streaked as the heroes of the 
gridiron, bellowed through megaphones. 
The band crashed into— 


’Gainst the line of crimson 
They can’t prevail; 

Three cheers for Harvard, 
And down with Yale! 


A rubber fish in the school of rubber 
fishes oozing in the mire at the north end 
of the field made a touchdown, and Yale 
came back with a jubilant— 

Boola, boo-la, boola, boo-la! 

Boola, boo-la, boola, boo-la! 


When we're through with those poor fellers, 
They will holler boola, boo! 


“Stand up and rest, Joyce,” Trent sug- 
gested at the end of the second period. 









nade, the Stadium presented tier upon tier - - 
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She shook her head. Her eyes shone 
with laughter as she protested: 
“ And let my luxurious score card cush- 


ion in for a drenching? No, I thank you. 


Look about for your friends. You don’t 
have to hold that umbrella over me every 
minute just because you brought me to this 
mud party!” 
Trent pulled the protection closer. 
“There must be men I know all about 
us, but I should have to go around peering 


~ wnder hat brims to find them. We—I’ll see 


Listen! They 


>”? 


them at the theater later. 
are singing ‘ On to Victory. 

The martial strains of the Marseillaise 
throbbed through the mist. 

“That is my favorite. It’s a pity we 
can’t see them form the H from here.” 

As the music stopped, a slightly nasal 
voice behind Trent, which he recognized as 
that of a classmate known as Babbling 
Brooke, inquired of a companion: 

“Remember how Dan Trent used to sing 
that? Lord, but it takes me back! Dan 


ought to be here somewhere. He wrote me 
that he was coming on, and he wanted two 
tickets with our bunch for the theater to- 
night. We were so late getting to our seats 


that I haven’t located any one.” 

“ Wonder who he’s taking? Good old 
Danny! He’s the last man in our class I 
would have picked to come a cropper in 
matrimony.” 

Trent met Joyce’s horrified eyes, and 
heard her whisper frantically: 

“Stop him!” 

Why should she be shocked? His face 
set like a mask. Let her hear what the 
world said about his matrimonial fiasco. 
He would like to hear it himself. No one 
had had the hardihood to mention the sub- 
ject to him. He had intended to tell her a 
few things on the way back to the hotel. 
If ‘she had loved him as years ago he had 
thought she did, there would have been no 
“cropper ” for him. 

Not for nothing had Babbling Brooke 
earned his soubriquet in college. His voice, 
lowered for the ear of the man beside him, 
but still distinct to the two below him, 
twanged on: 

“Trouble with old Dan is he’s too easy. 
If he had taken a club to friend wife—” 

“What did she do?” 

“Tt was what she wouldn’t do. Some- 
how, somewhere, she was bitten by the 
business bug. Dan wanted a real home, 
not a cook-if-you-dare apartment in a 
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hotel. He wanted children. She insisted 
upon keeping on with her job—at least, 
that’s what I heard.” 

“ Are they divorced?” 

“Not yet. Separation. I can’t recon- 
cile the situation with what I know of old 
Danny. Lord, but he was a sure-fire 
player! As for kicking a goal, we would 
sooner have expected Memorial Hall to 
crumble than for him to flunk. I can’t be- 
lieve that he could miss a goal in any crisis 
of life. Here comes the team, back in 
fresh uniforms. Look at the stacks of 
oe I'll bet they’ve used hundreds so 
ar.” 

From that moment the game was a blur 
for Trent. Barely was he conscious of the 
tense figure crouched close to him under 
the umbrella. Through his mind echoed 
Brooke’s words. Would he dare, having 
failed to hold one woman, to try to hold an- 
other, even if he could make himself be- 
lieve in divorce? 

Divorce! He loathed the thought. His 
marriage had been a covenant entered into 
solemnly, advisedly, in the sight of God. 
Would it be broken in the sight of God? 

That was an idea! Why not make cou- 
ples procure their divorces before the very 
altars at which they had pledged loyalty, 
instead of in a stuffy court room before a 
judge bored to callousness by countless sor- 
did repetitions? It might make them stop, 
look, and listen! 

The rain washed off spectators in 
bunches. The Stadium took on a piebald 
effect. The dampness reduced the fire of 
the cheering to a wet sizzle. Soggy and 
more soggy the crowd became. The rub- 
ber fishes still flapped and flopped on the 
slimy flats. Anzmic lights shone through 
the mist. Finally the whistle blew, and the 
battle of the mud was over. 

The Yale band burst into a fanfare of 
jubilation. An eruption of hats showered 
back upon the field. Blue lights added an 
eerie writhe to the snake dance. Victors 
rushed the goal posts, dragged them up by 
the roots, and, with the jagged remains over 
their shoulders, marched on amid a deafen- 
ing chorus of— 


Oh, Yale, Eli Yale! 


Rain pelted. Clouds closed in. The 
crowd plodded across the bridge. Trent 
looked down at Joyce’s white, rain-streaked 
face. He had been a fool to allow her to 
come! 














As they reached his car, her eyes, dark 
and inscrutable, met his. Unsteadily she 
announced: 
“T am not going back with you. Good- 
by, Dan!” 
Til 


BEFORE Trent realized that he was losing 
her, she merged with the crowd. He 
dashed after her, only to carom into a gen- 
tleman in a yellow slicker and a purple 
state of excitement, who was endeavoring 
to extricate his footless brogue from the 
mire. The impact sent the shoeless one to 
his knees, from which lowly position he 
gritted his teeth in speechless fury at Trent. 


With murmured apologies, the offender - 


dragged his victim to his feet and retrieved 
the submerged footgear. By the time resti- 
tution had been made, he had lost Joyce 
hopelessly. 

Rain, fog, and dusk were against him 
now, but he would find her at the hotel, he 
determined, as at snail’s pace he followed 
the red lights of the automobiles which 
crawled toward Boston. He would make 
her listen to his side of the story that Bab- 
bling Brooke had so crudely summarized. 
In spite of it, why couldn’t he and Joyce 
be friends? 

His hopes crumbled when they told him 
at the hotel desk that she had checked out 
fifteen minutes before. Evidently she was 
determined to avoid him. Perhaps the man 
who had sent her the roses, the man of the 
mired car, had called for her. 

Round and round the city Trent drove 
for an hour. Tier upon tier of gleaming 
windows shone through the mist. Their 
brilliance turned commonplace block houses 
into palaces of splendor. 

Round and round sped his thoughts in 
endless rotation. For an hour or two he 
and Joyce had spanned the gulf between 
their youth and the present with at least a 
pretense of friendliness. Babbling Brooke 
had set his heavy foot upon that slender 
bridge and splintered it. 

As Trent crossed the lounge of his hotel 
he met girls and women and men, fault- 
lessly attired, immaculately groomed for the 
evening’s festivities. From the dining room 
came the strains of “‘ Fair Harvard.” For 
the first time since he had lost Joyce in the 
crowd, he became conscious of his damp, 
bedragegled state. 

He snapped on the light as he closed the 
door of his room behind him. With that 


“DAN KICKS A GOAL 


curious sixth—or sixteenth—sense which 
warns one that one is not alone, he turned. 
His heart stopped. His eyes blurred. 
There was a sound as of mighty waters in 
his ears. Was he dreaming, or was Joyce 
seated before the dressing table? 

A cloudlike garment, which was violet 
where it was not pink, and azure where it 
was not either, trailed its glory about her 
satin-shod feet and fell away from the arm 
raised to her head. A circlet of diamonds 
on the third finger of the hand arranging 
the short waves of her sunny hair caught 
the light and shot it back in a hundred tiny 
prisms of color. She held the mirror in 
her right hand a little closer to her face as 
she observed gayly: 

“ Didn’t it rain?” 

Trent’s world did a series of hand 
springs, and steadied. He was not dream- 
ing, he assured himself for the tenth time. 
Joyce was there! A gleaming frock of ul- 
tramarine blue was flung across the foot of 
his bed. A smart, new trunk marked “ J. 
D. T.” stood in the corner of 4is room. 

In one stride he reached her. There was 
no hint of an answering smile in his eyes 
as he pulled her to her feet. He crushed 
her fragrant slenderness in his arms. Her 
lips trembled under the flaming ardor of 
his. Breathless, dazed by the passion of his 
attack, she pressed her hands against his 
shoulders and leaned away from him. Her 
voice was little more than a whisper as she 
asked: 

“Do you still care, Dan? You were so 
cool and hard to-day, I feared—” 

“Care! God!” a 

He touched her hair with his lips before © 
he released her. His face was white, the — 
age-old flame blazed in his eyes, but he met 
the tenderness of her voice with steel. 

“Did you come back merely to torture 
me, Joyce?” 

Half repulsed by his repression, half 
drawn by passion, she leaned against him. 
He held himself rigid. He must not ~ 
weaken. The issues between them should 
be settled now—settled forever. Brooke 
had been right. 

‘“ Trouble with old Dan is he’s too easy.” 
Joyce caught the lapel of his coat as she 
protested brokenly: 

“Dan, I came back because life has 
meant nothing without you. Business was 
a husk—an empty husk. Glibly have I 
argued the case of the married woman in 
business, but then I had your interest, your 









MUNSEY’S 


tenderness, your companionship, behind 
me. Hotly have I resented your unspoken 
protest against my keeping on, your poorly 
camouflaged contempt of the kind of home 
I was making for you. I—I left you ina 
spirit of bravado, to prove to myself that 
I was right, while in the depths of my heart 
I knew that you were. After the brain 
storm subsided, I realized what I had done. 
I gave up my position. I waited and wait- 
ed for you to write to me, but—” 

The sentence trailed off in a sobbing 
breath as Joyce hid her face against his 
shoulder. 

Trent clenched his hands behind him. 
God give him courage to probe to the depth 
of the jagged wound in their lives, he im- 
plored silently! His voice was disconcert- 
ingly steady as he reminded her: 

“You were carrying another man’s flow- 
ers when I met you this afternoon, Joyce,” 

An arm stole about his neck. There was 
laughter behind the tears in the eyes which 
met his, as she rebuked him: 

“Ogre! Unbeliever! I presented those 
roses to my lovely self, I invented the es- 
cort with the mired car. With humiliation 


I admit that I had no invitation to the 


game of games. I came on the chance of 
meeting you. I thought that if you saw 
me, perhaps—and then, under that umbrel- 
la, close to you, my pride just went. I 
didn’t care what I did to win you back— 
even to coming here.” 


MAGAZINE 


A sudden memory dashed the color from 
her face. She backed away from him as 
she regretted passionately: 

“T’m sorry! I forgot! ‘You were wait- 
ing for some one—you were waiting for a 
lovely lady!” 

Trent’s laugh was jubilant, possessive, as 
he drew her close. 

“T found her. I have her—here in my 
arms. The lady of my invention was own 
twin to your man with the mired car, 
honey.” His voice was husky as he de- 
manded: “ Does this mean that you have 
come back to me, Joyce? That you 
want—” 

“TI want everything that you want, 
Dan!” 

“You darling—” 

The telephone bell cut in on Trent’s im- 
passioned whisper. He kept a compelling 
arm about Joyce as he lifted the receiver 
from the hook. 

“Trent speaking. Hello, Brooke! Yes 
—I was there. Didn’t it rain? Of course 
{ want those seats for to-night. My wife 
is here with me. What? Separated? 
Where did you get that crazy idea? That’s 
all right, old man. There’s nothing to for- 
give. Contradict those rumors, will you?” 

As his laughing, turbulent eyes met 
Joyce’s, she hurriedly pressed soft lips 
against his ear and whispered: 

“ Quick, before he shuts off! Tell him 
that you’ve just kicked a goal, Dan!” 





ON GUARD 


Bar the door and lock the lattice, 
Draw the curtains, stir the embers! 
Comes a message to me that is 
Like an old song one remembers. 


Set the fire to blazing brightly, 
Keep oak logs red and glowing! 
Hear I then faint footsteps lightly 
Move about me, coming, going. 


Time and time again the hours 

Chime, the tall clock ticking, ticking; 
In and out hands fair as flowers 

Knit, the needles clicking, clicking. 


So I guard in sacred keeping 
These my dreams lest they should perish, 
And from depths where it is sleeping 
Wake the past that I would cherish. 


F. L. Montgomery 





